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Political 


HERE will doubtless be great political activity in Japan this autumn. 
There are two reasons for this: first, the restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet and, secondly, the possible resignation of the Hato- 

yama Cabinet. They can be regarded as two sides of the same question, since 
the current Russo-Japanese negotiations have a direct bearing on the life of 
the Hatoyama Cabinet. 

These conspicuous developments tend to obscure the fact that the 
struggle between the forces of conservatism and progress is entering a new 
stage. Their relative strength is gradually becoming closer. The results of 
the elections to the House of Councillors on July 7 showed this very clearly. 
The advent of a two-party system has led the Socialists to threaten at last the 
absolute supremacy which the Liberal-Democratic Party has held hitherto. 

The Upper House elections were the first Diet elections to be held since 
the general election in February of last year, and attention was drawn in our 
last issue to two points to look for in the results: the first was the electors’ 
attitude to the Hatoyama Cabinet as revealed in them; the second, was whether 
the forces upholding constitutional revision would win two thirds of the Upper 
House seats. (The Japanese Constitution declares that a motion to revise the 
Constitution must be carried by two thirds of the total membership of each 
House.) 

The Japanese Diet, like the parliaments of other countries, is bicameral. 
The House of Councillors differs, however, from the Upper Houses of, for 
instance, the United States or Britain in that its members are returned by two 
types of constituencies, one local and one national. In the elections for the 
national constituency the candidate backed up by some nation-wide organiza- 
tion naturally has an incomparable advantage, and most of the votes are sup- 
plied by labour unions, religious bodies and economic organizations which 
have ramifications throughout the country. Elections to the national con- 
stituency accordingly call for very special efforts on the part of the Socialist 
Party, which must rally the labour unions to its support. 
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The local constituencies, on the other hand, are controlled to a greater 
extent by the local situation. The large cities, with their big labour forces, 
are the Socialists’ greatest source of votes. The smaller towns and villages, 
however, are the stronghold of ancient traditions, and the agricultural com- 
munity—particularly since the postwar land reforms—is predominantly con- 
servative and constitutes the mainstay of the Liberal-Democratic Party. 


In the last Upper House elections, only one half of the seats were up for 
re-election (the whole House being renewed every six years). In the national 
constituency, the Liberal-Democrats won 19 seats (an increase of two), the 
Socialists 21 (an increase of six), the Ryokufii-kai (a neutral political group) 
five seats (a loss of eight), the Labour-Farmer Party (crypto-Communist) none 
(a loss of one) and the Communists one (no change). In addition to these, 
six independent candidates were elected (an increase of four). The Socialists, 
thus, won an unprecedented victory over the Liberal-Democrats in the national 
constituency. 

In the local constituencies 42 of the new members are Liberal-Democrats 
(a decrease of three) and 28 are Socialists (an increase of six). The Ryokuft-kai 
lost all of its four seats, and the Labour-Farmer Party lost its only one, while 
the Communists, who had none, gained one seat. The number of Liberal- 
Democratic members, thus, dropped even further to the advantage of the 
Socialists, and though the actual number of successful Liberal-Democratic 
candidates was far greater, the Socialists made the better showing. 

The following table shows the composition of the Upper House when 
the seats of each party which were not up for re-election are combined with 
those it won. The figures in brackets show the number of seats each party 
held before the election. 


Liberal-Democrats 122 (122) 
Socialists 80 (68) 
Ryokufi-kai 31 (43) 
Labour-Farmer Party 0 (2) 
Communists 2 (1) 
Independents 15 (8) 


The Liberal-Democrats just managed, thanks to their seats which were 
not up for re-election, to retain the same strength as before. The Socialists, 
however, increased their representation by 12, a major addition to their power. 
At the same time, the Ryokufii-kai, which occupies a central position between 
the two major parties, suffered a severe setback. 

These figures show that the Socialists failed by a narrow margin to gain 
control of the one third (84) of the seats in the Upper House necessary to block 
constitutional revision. With the help of two Communists, however, and of 
the four independents openly opposed to a revision of the Constitution, the 
total comes to 86, so that they have in effect achieved their aim. As a result, 
so far as the Upper House is concerned at least, no revision of the Constitution 
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is possible until the next elections three years hence. This is the most cate- 


gorical answer the people gave to any of the issues raised in the elections, and 
therein lies their greatest political significance. 


The Upper House elections gave the nation an opportunity to express 
its views on the Hatoyama Cabinet and the majority Liberal-Democratic Party 
—a vote, as it were, of confidence. The result was quite clearly one of non- 
confidence. The reasons for its virtual defeat must be sought in the Liberal- 
Democratic Party itself. It is led in the first place by Mr. Hatoyama, who is 
not only a sick man, but who seems of late to have lost his judgement in 
dealing with affairs of state. As a result, his control over the Cabinet is almost 
non-existent. To make matters worse, the Liberal-Democratic Party is split 
into various factions constantly wrangling with one another. There is a Hato- 
yama faction led by the Prime Minister and an anti-Hatoyama faction led by 
former Prime Minister Yoshida; there is the faction led by Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu and former members of the old Progressive Party (the party which, 
with the old Liberal Party, went to make up the present Liberal-Democratic 
Party) and the intermediary group led by Kishi Nobusuke, the Secretary-General 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party. Mr. Hatoyama is only president of the Party 
in name, having in practice completely lost authority over it. In addition there 
have been rumours of corruption within the Hatoyama faction and a whole series 
of incidents which suggest extreme laxity among government officials. Such a 
situation is hardly calculated to win the confidence of the people. 

The Hatoyama Cabinet and the Government Party failed to produce a 
single policy likely to appeal to the nation. Worst of all was its failure to 
convince the people by common-sense arguments that constitutional revision 
and re-armament were really necessary. The Socialists, on the other hand, made 
a powerful appeal to the masses: constitutional revision, they stressed, was 
aimed at re-armament, and re-armament meant sending Japan’s fathers and 
sons to the battlefront once more. 

This was not the only reason for the Socialists’ success. From the broader 
standpoint, this success is a sign of the slow but relentless trend of the times. 
The collapse of the Ryokufii-kai was due in part to its increasing likeness to 
the Liberal-Democratic Party, so that it shared that party’s unpopularity. It 
was also due to the vagueness of Ryokufi-kai’s political position and ideas, 
which made no impression on the masses. 

In the session preceding the elections, the Socialists vigorously opposed 
Conservative attempts to revise the Board of Education Bill, first enacted 
under the Occupation. They claimed that the revision, which would have 
strengthened central control over education, was contrary to the principles of 
democratic education. Their opposition eventually led them to resort to open 
force in checking passage of the bill. Although their attitude was equally 
contrary to the principles of democracy, it seems to have counted very little 
against them in the elections. For some reason the electors were inclined to 
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overlook their lapse. Perhaps it was a general reaction against the disgraceful 
behaviour of the Hatoyama Cabinet and of the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
together with a growth of interest in what the Socialists had to offer. 

These facts are illustrated by the following table, which shows the actual 
number of votes each party obtained in the elections. 


National Local 
Constituency Constituency 
Liberal-Democrats 11,356,759 (39.7%) 14,356,005 (48.39%) 
Socialists 8,549,986 (29.996) 11,156,056 (37.6%) 
Labour-Farmer Party 181,518 ( 0.626) 120,414 ( 0.4%) 
Communists 599,249 ( 2.196) 1,149,009 ( 3.996) 
Ryokufd-kai 2,877,057 (10.1%) 653,843 ( 2.296) 
Other groups 607,804 ( 2.196) 115,812 ( 0.4%) 
Independents 4,443,998 (15.5%) 2,136,498 ( 7.2%) 
Total 28,616,371 29,685,637 


The reason for the large disparity between the Communist vote in the 
national and local constituencies arises from the number of candidates the 
Party put up—three for the national constituency and 31 for the local constitu- 
encies. 

Other noteworthy features of the election results were that Tokyo, which 
controls four local constituency seats, showed the most extreme swing; only 
one Liberal-Democrat was elected, the remaining seats being taken by two 
Socialists and one Communist—the Party First Secretary, Nosaka Sanz6. Again, 
two former members of the Imperial forces, one army and one naval officer, 
were elected in the national constituency, and their combined votes totalled 
650,000, more than the total obtained by the Communists in the national con- 
stituency. Yet another point is the fact that 16 of the Socialist Party’s successful 
candidates had risen from the ranks of trade unionism. 

The Liberal-Democrats were dismayed by their unexpectedly poor show- 
ing in the elections, and some claimed that the party needed a complete over- 
haul. This idea, however, was entertained only by a very small number. The 
majority merely became more convinced than ever that the situation was hope- 
less as long as the Government was led by Mr. Hatoyama, and even within the 
Party itself there were calls upon it to resign en bloc. Business circles, which 
provide any conservative party in Japan with its most solid backing, were 
naturally concerned over the Party’s health, and following the elections, began 
to put forward strong demands that the Party give up its internal wranglings 
and reconstitute itself as a new conservative party with the main emphasis this 
time on policy rather than personalities. 

Why, in spite of all this, has the Hatoyama Government not fallen? 
Stripped of its popularity and dismissed as “effete,” its survival is partly due 
to a paragraph of the Constitution, which lays down that the Cabinet must 
either dissolve the Diet or resign en bloc after a vote of non-confidence. Thus, 
unless the Cabinet of its own accord either dissolves the Diet or resigns, it can 
hold on to the reins of government as long as it controls a majority. A vote of 
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non-confidence is impossible unless there is an actual split in the ruling party, 
for the Liberal-Democrats have 298 seats in the Lower House against the 
Socialists’ 153 (with 4 Labour-Farmer members, 2 Communists, 4 Independents 
and 6 vacant seats making up the total of 467). The Socialists have repeatedly 
introduced motions of non-confidence against the Hatoyama Cabinet, but have 
lost them every time. 

Will the Hatoyama Cabinet, then, take positive action and dissolve the 
Diet? Will there be a split in the Liberal-Democratic Party? The answer lies 
in the Upper House election results. The Socialists’ great gains suggest that 
if the Diet were dissolved, the threat to the Liberal-Democratic Party would 
be greater than ever. At the same time, and for the same reason, the Conserva- 
tives cannot allow any split in the Party unless they are prepared to hand over 
the reins of government to the opposition. 

The only other alternative is for the Hatoyama Cabinet to resign. Here 
again the Party’s unwillingness to hand the government over to the Socialists 
stands in the way of any action. It wants to remain in power even if the 
Cabinet itself were to resign, and would if necessary retire Prime Minister 
Hatoyama on grounds of ill health, choose another president, and form a new 
Liberal-Democratic Cabinet under his leadership. 

The question of the Hatoyama Cabinet’s resignation is, in fact, the 
question as to who will form the next government. Wrangling on this score 
has already started behind the scenes among the different factions within the 
Party. It will probably not come to the surface or take definite shape until 
the Russo-Japanese negotiations reach some conclusion. The so-called Hato- 
yama, or “main-stream” faction, is desperately trying to retain control of the 
next government, and boasts that the Hatoyama Cabinet will not resign even 
after the negotiations are successfully concluded. A settlement with Russia, 
however, would merely provoke increased demands for Mr. Hatoyama’s retire- 
ment, on the grounds that he had now done what he had set out to do; while 
a breakdown would be even worse, for the nation would demand that those 
held responsible be taken to account and the Prime Minister’s withdrawal would 


become inevitable. Either way, the days of the Hatoyama Cabinet are 
numbered. 


The Territorial Issue in Moscow 


N July 31 negotiations on the restoration of diplomatic relations between 
O Japan and the Soviet Union were reopened in Moscow. These negotia- 
tions were a resumption of the talks held from June, 1955, to March this 

year in London, which included 23 meetings in all. Both Japan and Russia 
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, appointed their Foreign Ministers, Shigemitsu Mamoru and Dmitri Shepilov, 
as chief delegates. They were assisted by their Ambassadors in London, Matsu- 
moto Shunichi and Jacob Malik, who had conducted the earlier phase of the 
talks. 
i Mr. Shigemitsu declared at the outset that agreement between the two 
; sides had already been reached in London on eleven clauses of a draft peace 
5 treaty, including the preamble, the ratification and final clauses. The only 
4 unsettled clauses are those dealing with Japan’s entry into the United Nations, 
: with trade between the two countries, and with the territorial question. (Apart 
; from these the Russians still insist on a clause restricting navigation through 
the straits leading into the Sea of Japan.) The greatest difficulty in the negotia- 
tions arose however over the territorial clause. It provoked the suspension 
of the London talks, while the recent negotiations in Moscow were also entirely 
: devoted to a heated debate on the ownership of the Southern Kuriles. 
. The Moscow negotiations fell into four formal sessions, four private 
talks between Mr. Shigemitsu and Mr. Shepilov, and one meeting between 
Mr. Shigemitsu and Premier Bulganin and Communist Party First Secretary 
Khrushchev. After the final meeting on August 13 between Mr. Shigemitsu 
and Mr. Shepilov, both delegates left for London to take part in the inter- 
national conference on the Suez Canal, which led the Russians to agree to the 
temporary suspension of the talks Japan desired. On August 22, Mr. Shigemitsu 
visited Foreign Minister Shepilov at the Soviet Embassy in London for a further 
q meeting, at which he informed him of his desire to return to Japan for a while. 
The Soviet Foreign Minister agreed to suspend the talks for a further period, 
on the grounds that he would take his holiday in September. This brought to 
a close the first stage of the Soviet-Japanese negotiations in Moscow. 

Let us now examine briefly the claims put forward by the two sides on 
the territorial question. 


FIRST MEETING (July 31) 


The meeting opened with a statement by Mr. Shigemitsu putting forward 
Bs Japan’s views on the question. By the San Francisco Peace Treaty, he stated, 


: Japan surrendered South Sakhalin and the Kuriles to the Allied Powers. So 
4 long as Japan’s position in the islands of Kunashiri and Etorofu, both exclusively 
: Japanese territory, were recognised, Japan would reaffirm these provisions of 
ig the Treaty in the case of Russia also. Kunashiri and Etorofu were Japanese 


territory, however, and were not included in the Kuriles as referred to in the 
San Francisco Treaty. The most important principle guiding the Allied 
x Powers, made clear in the Atlantic Charter, the Allied Declaration of January 
. 2, 1942, the Cairo Declaration and the Potsdam Declaration alike, had been 
the renunciation of all territorial expansion. If and when relations between 
Russia and Japan were restored, Japan hoped that Russia would withdraw 
all her troops from Japanese territory. Japan’s ownership of the islands of 
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Kunashiri and Etorofu had been established beyond question by earlier treaties 
signed between the Soviet and Japan— the Shimoda Treaty of 1855 and the 
Treaty on the Exchange of the Kuriles and Sakhalin of 1875. 


SECOND MEETING (August 3) 


At this meeting Mr. Shepilov replied to the Japanese statement, and 
made the following points: 

a) Japan’s demand for the return of Kunashiri and Etorofu was un- 
realistic. 

b) The Russo-Japanese War had been a war of aggression begun by 
Japan, so that Japan had no right to invoke the two earlier treaties, signed 
before that war, in support of her claim to the Southern Kuriles. 

c) Japan had accepted the Potsdam Declaration. The latter had 
invoked the Cairo Declaration, and had already settled the territorial question. 
Moreover, Article III of the Yalta Agreement had stipulated the unconditional 
surrender of the Kuriles to Russia. 

d) Japan had, by the San Francisco Treaty, abandoned her claims to 
these islands. There were no grounds for Japan’s contention that Kunashiri 
and Etorofu were not included in the Kuriles. 

Mr. Shigemitsu’s reply to these points stressed that the argument that 
Japanese aggression was the cause of the Russo-Japanese War was not one 
based on historical fact but such as might be advanced by a victor nation in a 
position of power. The argument that one could ignore treaties made in the 
nineteenth century on the basis of such arbitrary judgements as this was not of 
the kind generally accepted among nations. 


THIRD MEETING (August 6) 


Mr. Shigemitsu countered with further points Mr. Shepilov’s statement 
at the second meeting: 

a) One of Russia’s reasons for refusing to sign the San Francisco Treaty 
was that it did not recognise her sovereignty over Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles. If the territorial question had not been settled by the San Francisco 
Treaty, when exactly had it been? 

b) The Soviet delegate had quoted the Cairo Declaration in support of 
the Russia’s claims to Kunashiri and Etorofu; but these two islands were not 
included in the areas which, as the Declaration said, were seized or occupied 
by Japan after the outbreak of the First World War. 

c) Article VIII of the Potsdam Declaration, raised by the Soviet 
delegate, expressly stated that the provisions of the Cairo Declaration were to 
be observed. 

d) Again, the Yalta Agreement laid down the joint aims of Russia, 
the United States and Britain in pursuing the war; it was not a formal inter- 
national agreement deciding the ownership of territory; still less could it be 
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considered binding on Japan, who had no part in it. 

e) The territorial questions affecting Japan and Russia were not, there- 
fore, already settled, but had still to be disposed of in a peace treaty yet to be 
signed. 

Mr. Shepilov said in reply that: 

a) Mr. Shigemitsu’s claim that Russia was pursuing a “policy of power” 
was wrong; her attitude was cooperative, as revealed in the concessions she had 
made, for instance, during the fisheries talks in Moscow. She had also agreed 
to delete the article of the draft peace treaty forbidding Japan’s participation 
in any military alliance; and had waived her claims to Habomai and Shikotan. 
She could not, however, agree with Japan’s line of reasoning on the territorial 
question. 

b) The Potsdam Declaration was based on the Cairo Declaration and 
Yalta Agreement, with which it was one and indivisible. 

c) There was no point in further argument about the territorial ques- 
tion. He, Mr. Shepilov, was acting under orders from the Soviet Government, 
and his statements fully represented that Government’s views. 


FOURTH MEETING (August 8) 


At this meeting Mr. Shigemitsu attacked Mr. Shepilov’s statement at the 
third meeting, but his points were by and large the same as at the previous 
session. The meeting ended with a statement by Mr. Shepilov in which he 
refuted Japan’s claims as uncompromisingly as ever. His argument was: 

a) The territorial clause previously submitted by Russia in draft form 
represented her final stand on the subject, and further concessions were ab- 
solutely out of the question. 

b) Unless full diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
restored through the signing of a peace treaty which carried the territorial 
question, the return either of Habomai and Shikotan or of Japanese detainees 
in Russia would be impossible and other clauses likewise would be null and 
void. 

Apart from these formal sessions, Mr. Shigemitsu had several private 
talks with Mr. Shepilov and, on August 10, a meeting with Premier Bulganin 
and Mr. Khrushchev. This meeting lasted for one hour and a half, and Mr. 
Khrushchev did most of the talking. Mr. Shigemitsu’s subsequent statement 
showed that nothing had happened to break the deadlock. “The Soviet leaders,” 
he said, “continued as before to stress that Etorofu and Kunashiri were 
Soviet territory. Japan holds that the territorial question remains to be settled 
in the peace treaty, while Russia replies that the question is already finished 
and done with. Neither side succeeded in reaching any other conclusion.” 

On the following day, Mr. Shigemitsu had his third private meeting 
with Mr. Shepilov and proposed amendments to the wording of the Soviet draft 
of the territorial clause. The Soviet draft provided for the “cession” of Habo- 
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mai and Shikotan to Japan, making clear at the same time that the frontier 
between Japan and the Soviet would run through the Straits of Nemuro and 
Nokke. Japan particularly objected to this sharp defining of frontier, since it 
was tantamount to recognition of Kunashiri and Etorofu as Soviet territory. 
Mr. Shepilov, however, rejected Japan’s alternative draft and requested to be 
informed by August 13 whether Japan was willing or not to sign a peace 
treaty in accordance with the Soviet draft. 

Mr. Shigemitsu then reported the situation to Prime Minister Hatoyama 
and informed him of his own opinions. The Government reacted by holding 
an emergency Cabinet meeting on the 13th, where it decided that “no reply 
accepting the Soviet draft could be made.” A telegram was sent to Mr. Shige- 
mitsu instructing him accordingly, and ordering him to London to participate 
in the conference on the Suez Canal as Japan’s representative. On August 13, 
Moscow time, therefore, he called on Mr. Shepiloy and obtained his agreement 
to a suspension of the talks until the end of the Suez conference. 

While the two delegates were in London, however, the opinion gained 
ground among members of the Government and Government Party in Tokyo 
that Mr. Shigemitsu should be asked to come home and give a detailed report. 
On August 22 accordingly Mr. Shigemitsu informed the Soviet delegate of his 
wish to return to Japan, and was told that since the Soviet heads of government 
would also be on holiday in September, Russia had no objection to a temporary 
suspension. The Moscow negotiations which began on July 31 were therefore 
broken off without achieving any compromise between the conflicting claims 
of the two sides. 


Economic 


ECENTLY published details of the progress made by the Japanese 
R economy during 1955 (April, 1955-March, 1956) show that, thanks to 
the effort of reconstruction made during the ten years since the end 

of the war, its recovery is at last completed and it is now entering a new phase. 
The international balance of payments in 1955 witnessed a large surplus 

in receipts, and the economy continued to expand without either a rise in 
prices or a swelling of credit. At the same time, the accumulation of capital 
progressed favourably, rates of interest dropped, and industrial management 
was put on a sounder basis. Production in the mining and manufacturing 
industries showed an increase of 12% and in agriculture of 19%; the national 
income rose by 10%, and the level of consumption by 5%. Prices, moreover, 
remained comparatively stable and there was a surplus of receipts of $535 
million in the international balance of payments. Nineteen fifty-five was there- 
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fore significant for the way in which all the various factors necessary for 
economic development were achieved at the same time. It was, without a 
doubt, the best year since the end of the war. 

Rapid economic growth has been a feature common to all countries, 
and not only to Japan alone. Nineteen fifty-five, it is claimed, set the seal on 
reconstruction, but what is really important is the level achieved by the national 
income in that year. The income per head of population only succeeded, in 
fact, in climbing back to the 1939 level. While industry, trade, and national 
consumption together with the national way of life all apparently underwent 
rapid modernisation throughout the period of recovery, the fact that the 
actual level of national income is still stuck where it was sixteen years ago 
must not be lost sight of. 

The phase of reconstruction over, the Japanese economy’s rate of growth 
has slowed down and the phenomenon known as the business cycle has 
gradually emerged—two things which, if one surveys trends in the economy 
over a long period, can be regarded as characteristic. A demand for capital 
investment, stimulated by the prosperity of the past year or so, became con- 
spicuous from May on, while changes in a number of economic indicators which 
have taken place since the end of the second quarter of this year—the un- 
favourable effect on trade of the rise in prices; signs of a decrease in the 
favourable trade balance owing to the limit reached in the expansion of 
exports together with the increase in imports; and the check to the fall in 
interest rates—seem to suggest that the business cycle is in process of rebirth. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


While the term prosperity is, of course, inappropriate, the economy 
nevertheless underwent a great change for the better in 1955. This develop- 
ment was chiefly due to a rise in exports. The international balance of pay- 
ments for 1955 showed a large surplus, and this in turn arose from the truly 
phenomenal increase—31% more than the previous year—in exports. The 
figure for imports, on the other hand, increased by only 11% compared with 
1954; while foreign currency receipts from special procurements barely re- 
mained at the previous year’s level—another factor which naturally contributed 
greatly to the improvement in the international balance of payments. 

In terms of areas, there was an increase of $300 million in exports to 
the dollar area, and of $200 million in exports to the sterling area; the level 
of exports to the open account area, however, tends to become stationary. 
There are several reasons for the expansion of the export trade. First, the 
slackness in the domestic demand led manufacturers to seek markets for their 
goods abroad. Secondly, the continuing rationalisation of Japanese industry 
has increased its competitive ability: the large increase in exports of synthetic 
textiles, steel and ships, for example, is chiefly due to rationalisation of 
management and modernisation of equipment. 
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In terms of countries Japanese trade appears clearly in the role of a 
marginal supplier: almost without exception, the countries to which Japanese 
exports increased experienced a rise in their total imports, and vice versa, 
without exception. What is more, the increases and decreases in Japanese 
exports to these countries are relatively far greater than increases and decreases 
in their own trade figures—an indication that Japan lacks stable markets 
abroad, and that where international competition is concerned Japan is still 
at a disadvantage compared with the industrial countries of Europe and 
America. Should there now occur a decline in world prosperity, Japanese 
economy would suffer a very severe blow to its export trade. 

The export trade played a similarly vital part in the rise in production. 
The production index for the mining and manufacturing industries in 1955 
stood at 188 (1934-1936=100), an increase of approximately 12% over the 
previous year. Twenty-five per cent of this increase was due directly to the 
increase in exports—or as much as 60% if the indirect effects of increased exports 
are taken into consideration. These facts, as well as showing the cause-and- 
effect relationship between increased exports and the state of Japanese economy, 
also demonstrate that fluctuations in the export trade are a more or less decisive 
factor of its health and growth. 

Turning to the proportion of the national income accounted for by trade, 
imports during 1955 made up 14% and exports 11%—a substantial drop 
compared with the pre-war figure of roughly 23% for both imports and exports. 
There has been a general trend since the end of the war towards a rise in the 
proportion of a country’s national income derived from trade, and Japan’s 
backwardness in this respect is certainly due to inadequate efforts to bring the 
industrial organisation into line with changing world demand. 


TRENDS DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1956 


Production in the mining and manufacturing industries continued to 
increase during the first quarter of 1956, rising to 191% of the pre-war level 
and 116% of the corresponding period of last year, while the figure for March 
—17% greater than for March, 1955—shows that the trend was continuing. At 
the same time, the demand for goods both for export and for domestic con- 
sumption remained lively, and manufacturers’ stocks decreased steadily, showing 
a fall of 11% over the corresponding period of last year. This tendency has 
been noticeable since August last year. There has, again, been a fairly strong 
demand from industry for capital investment, and it is foreseeable that the 
domestic demand for goods will further stimulate it. 

The commodity market remains a buyers’ market except where such 
commodities as iron, non-ferrous metals and rayon yarn are concerned; but 
since January, 1956, prices, reflecting the general economic situation, have begun 
to increase, and during the second quarter the range of commodities affected 
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by higher prices widened in turn. Compared with a rise in wholesale prices 
of a mere 1.5% during the last quarter of last year, there was a much greater 
rise in retail prices—3.5%—during the first quarter of 1956. 

Although the export trade has continued to prosper, it is losing 
momentum. Imports on the other hand have risen sharply, and the future 
of the international balance of payments therefore gives little ground for 
optimism. The trade programme for the 1956 fiscal year laid down by the 
Economic Ministers’ Conference aims at $2,400,000,000 worth of imports and 
$2,200,000,000 worth of exports. This programme will inevitably have to be 
amended. The following table reveals the change in foreign currency receipts 
(monthly average; unit, $1 million): 


Period Surplus of receipts 
July-Sept., 1955 58 
Oct.-Dec., 1955 52 
Jan.-March, 1956 33 
April, 1956 9 
May, 1956 8 


The operational rate in industry, on the other hand, has remained at a 
high level, and demand has increased slowly but surely; as a result, manu- 
facturers are very optimistic about sales, while business circles, encouraged by 
current high profits, are beginning to embark on capital investment. The 
demand for capital is, therefore, gradually rising, with a corresponding increase 
in central bank credit. 


Social 


UGUST 6 last year was the tenth anniversary of the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. Between that day and August 6 this year 
seventeen persons—ten men and seven women—have died in Hiroshima, 

apparently suffering from after-effects of the bombing. A further four have 
died in Nagasaki, bringing the total to 21. 

The report of a survey published in April this year by the Hiroshima 
Atomic Bomb Patient Treatment Council, which is made up of representatives 
from Hiroshima Prefecture, Hiroshima City, the Medical Faculty of Hiroshima 
University, state hospitals and civil organisations, estimates the number of 
survivors of the bombing who are in need of thorough examination at ap- 
proximately 38,000 out of a total of about 110,000. Those who have actually 
undergone such examination, however, total a mere 7,700. Again, 1,439 of 
those thus examined were found to be in need of treatment, yet despite this 
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the number of those who actually received it came to no more than 732. 

The reason for this lies in the paucity of the funds made available by 
the State for the treatment of atom bomb victims. These are just about 
sufficient to pay for examination and research but are too inadequate to cover 
the actual treatment of the victims. There are, again, no special provisions 
guaranteeing the livelihood of those requiring treatment, so that even those 
who notice something wrong with themselves physically are forced to work so 
long as it is at all possible, and cannot consequently afford to enter or attend 
hospital for treatment. 

The Council of Hiroshima Prefecture Atomic Bomb Victims Organi- 
sations has appealed to the Diet to do something to remedy the plight of 
victims of the atom bomb, but no law to help them has yet been enacted, and 
at present they have to rely on the sum of approximately ¥2 million con- 
tributed from non-official sources at home and abroad. 

It is easy to determine the origin of the trouble in cases where there 
are external symptoms accompanied by burns or keloid scars, or where the 
symptoms appeared within a few months of the bombing. Many different 
symptoms, however, are still appearing in persons exposed to the bombing 
even today, ten years later, and there are no sure scientific grounds for attribut- 
ing all these symptoms to the bombing. Nor have there yet been adequate 
investigation and study of the after-effects of the bomb. It is not possible, 
accordingly, to look on all those who have subjective symptoms as suffering 
from atomic sickness, and it is likewise impossible to be sure that all the deaths 
which have occurred so far have in fact been directly attributable to the effects 
of the atomic bomb. 

The greater part of those who die, however, do so following a change 
from chronic to acute symptoms of myelogenous leukemia or the appearance 


of symptoms of aleukemic leukemia, both of which diseases are beyond doubt 
after-effects of exposure to the bombing. All alike complain of certain symptoms 


which they have in common—general lassitude, lack of stamina and bleeding 
from the gums, though there are others besides these too numerous to mention 
here. Let us examine, instead, the symptoms of five cases from among those 
who died in Hiroshima during the past year. 


Case “A,” a man of 68, died on August 16, 1955. On the day the bomb 
fell, he was operating a ferry boat at the mouth of the River Enko, 5 kilometres 
from the centre of the blast, and thus escaped external injury. Anxious about 
the safety of his 12-year-old daughter, his only child, who had been in the 
town, he walked about the streets looking for her. She finally came home that 
night, her back, arms and legs covered with blood. 

He had a strong constitution and nothing appeared to be wrong at first, 
but three years after the bombing he became subject to diarrhoea without any 
apparent cause. In summer, 1954, his gums swelled, and in autumn the same 
year the lymphatic glands below the ears also began to swell. Following this 
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the lymphatic glands of the left cervical region also swelled and turned purple. 
On October 24 he was examined at the headquarters of the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission and his case diagnosed as lympho-sarcoma of the left 
cervical region. 

In January, 1955, he was admitted into the Hiroshima Prefectural Hos- 
pital; the illness failed to respond to treatment, however, and by August the 
whole upper half of his body had become swollen, his face so puffed up that 
he could no longer open his eyes. Breathing difficulty set in on the evening 
of the 15th and he finally expired the next day. 

His daughter has taken over her father’s job and now commands the 
ferry on the River Enko. She too complains of occasional bleeding from the 
nose and general lassitude. 


Case “B,” a boy of 11, died on January 23, 1956. He was a baby of only 
six months at the time of the bombing. His mother walked around the city 
searching for her husband for four whole days immediately following the ex- 
plosion, her baby on her back. He was not directly exposed to the bombing 
but, being a young child, the structure of his skin apparently made it very 
sensitive to radiation. The hot weather doubtless meant, also, that a large part 
of his body was exposed. 

From one month after the bombing until he was five he suffered con- 
tinuously from diarrhoea of unknown origin, with occasional fevers of 39°-40°C. 
His growth was unsatisfactory, and in August, 1955, he began to have symptoms 
of anaemia and to complain of general fatigue. Towards the end of August 
pain in the legs became acute and on September 9 he entered the Japanese 
Red Cross Hospital in Hiroshima. 

The joints at the knees and ankles were particularly painful and began 
to swell. His temperature ranged every day from 38° to 39°C, and he suffered 
from acute anaemia. An examination on September 10 showed that the white 
corpuscle count was 8,400 and the red corpuscle count 2,040,000, with haemo- 
globin and myeloblasytes at 34% and 12% respectively. (A young child in 
normal health has a white corpuscle count of 8,000, a red corpuscle count of 
4,800,000, haemoglobin 90% and, of course, no myeloblasytes.) His condition 
continued to fluctuate, the number of white corpuscles varying between the 
2,000’s and the 4,000’s with the number of red corpuscles usually around 2 
million, though rising at times to as much as 3,120,000. On January 10 this 
year he began to lose consciousness and to become blind, and it was suspected 
that he had suffered a cerebral haemorrhage. After about a week things 
became dimly visible to him again and he made a slight return to consciousness, 
but his temperature remained high and his heart weakened. He survived in 
this condition for another four or five days before he eventually died. 

The spleen and the liver were unaffected and there was no swelling of 
the lymphatic glands, so that there were no outward symptoms of leukemia, 
and its presence was only detected through a blood test. Blood transfusions 
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of 100 gm. each were given on alternate days. 

He was due to be filmed for the documentary film about sufferers from 
atomic sickness entitled “I’m Glad I Survived,” but he died while preparations 
were still in progress. 


Case “C,” a man of 27, died on January 27, 1956. When the bomb fell 
he was in a ferro-concrete building only 400 metres from the centre of the blast. 

After the bombing, he was subject to occasional high fevers, but carried 
on with his job in the Telephone and Telegraph Office. In April, 1954, the 
lymphatic glands became swollen and he developed symptoms of anaemia. As 
a result of X-ray treatment the swelling in the glands went down temporarily, 
but reappeared in October. He was examined at Hiroshima University 
Hospital and found to be suffering from after-effects of the atomic bomb. 
About that time he happened to burn his leg, but the burn refused to respond 
to any treatment and he suffered at the same time from a continual sense of 
lassitude. In August, 1955, he entered the Japanese Red Cross Hospital in 
Hiroshima. 

As the result of an examination conducted on August 25, the white 
corpuscle count was found to be 3,200 and the red corpuscle count 2,400,000, 
with 25% haemoglobin. On September 7 the white corpuscle count stood at 
7,600, the red corpuscle count at 2,460,000 and the haemoglobin percentage 
at 54. There was thus no abnormal increase in the number of white corpuscles, 
but the myeloblasyte percentage was 75%, and the patient was clearly suffering 
from pernicious myelogenous leukemia. In September the temperature dropped 
and the condition of the blood returned almost to normal, but in October the 
patient again took a turn for the worse and about the middle of the month 
he became subject to fevers of 39°-40°C. It is a characteristic of the disease 
that temporary improvements alternate with relapses. By the end of December 
the disease had developed into acute leukemia and the majority of the white 
corpuscles had been replaced by myeloblasytes. The face became bloated and 
pale; indurations and ulcers appeared on the buttocks and legs as a result of 
leukemic infiltration and the patient was in continual pain until he died. 

Both his parents had already been killed by the bomb. 


Case “D,” a man of 53, died on February 24, 1956. On the fateful day 
he was a soldier serving in a barracks which stood some 500 metres from the 
centre of the blast. After demobilisation he began to suffer from various 
symptoms—falling hair, bleeding from the gums, diarrhoea, blood in the faeces 
and cold hands and feet~and was periodically confined to bed. Despite this, 
he continued to receive treatment at home and progressed sufficiently to be 
able to take a job at Hiroshima City Hall. 

A year later, in May, 1954, however, bleeding from the gums started. 
Treatment by dentists failed to cure the condition, so he went for a regular 
check-up at the ABCC centre, where he was found to be suffering from leukemia. 
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He was admitted to the Hiroshima Civic Hospital and left again after about 
six months, his condition temporarily improved. This, however, was no more 
than what is referred to as a “remission,” a period during which there is a 
slackening in both the subjective and objective symptoms. After two months 
or so the lassitude returned and the legs became swollen, with bleeding from the 
nose, coughing and dispnoea. In October he entered the Japanese Red Cross 
Hospital at Hiroshima. 

A blood test showed an abnormal increase in the number of white cor- 
puscles, more than 30% being myeloblasytes. In December the condition of 
the blood returned almost to normal and the number of myeloblasytes also 
decreased. It seemed that treatment had had its effect, but towards the end 
of December the bone marrow hardened and it became impossible to take 
any sample by bone marrow puncture. From the beginning of the new year the 
patient had continual fevers of 39°-40°C, he lost his appetite, and even 
cortisone, which one month previously had been very effective in reducing the 
fever, now proved useless. By about February 10 even blood transfusions were 
unsuccessful, the blood flowing straight out again immediately the needle was 
withdrawn. There was continual bleeding from the gums and petechia. 

On the morning of the day he died the fever had unexpectedly abated, 
he was able to eat a little, and he sat up in bed, his eyes fixed on his swollen 
legs. One hour later, however, the end came. 


Case “E,” a woman of 24, died on July 7, 1956. At the time the bomb 
fell she was in her aunt’s house in Koimachi, 2.4 kilometres f20m the centre 
of the blast, and she escaped injury. She had another aunt living in a house 
only 1.5 kilometres from the centre, and she spent about a week wandering 
about the town looking for that aunt. 

From April to September, 1946, she was pale, suffered from dizzy spells 
and soon became tired when she walked. Good rest, however, brought a 
gradual improvement and by 1947 she was a healthy schoolgirl as she had 
been before. 

She married in November, 1954. Six months after her marriage she 
began to complain of lack of stamina and easy tiring whatever kind of work 
she did. She consulted a doctor, who diagnosed kidney trouble and treated 
her accordingly. No satisfactory cure was effected, however, and the condition 
continued until February of this year. 

On March | a checkup of persons exposed to the bombing was carried 
out at the Japanese Red Cross Hospital in Hiroshima. She attended herself, 
and was found to be suffering from refractory or aplastic anaemia, with only 
one-third the amount of blood of a healthy individual. She entered the 
Hiroshima Prefectural Hospital. By July 3 she had received a total of 4,000cc. 
of blood in transfusions, 200cc. at a time, but her red and white corpuscle 
counts had climbed even so only to 2,400,000 and 5,400 respectively—about one 
half of normal. On the night of July 6 uraemic poisoning also set in. The 
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brain was affected and the patient became violent. She became unconscious and 
remained so until her death on the morning of July 7. 

Of the above cases, “B,” the young child, was, for one, not exposed directly 
to the effect of the bombing, his illness being due to what is known as 
“secondary radiation.” It is difficult to determine the intensity of exposure 
to secondary radiation, but there have been other similar cases among those 
who have died—case “E,” the young woman just dealt with, for example. Many 
of those who entered Hiroshima City immediately after the explosion to help 
look for bodies and give relief to the victims are now complaining of falling 
hair and general lassitude. This kind of thing has the effect of further in- 
creasing anxiety about the after-effects of the bombing. 

The Japan Documentary Film Company has produced a film, directed by 
Kamei Fumio and entitled “I’m Glad I Survived,” which records the suffering 
of victims of atomic sickness. It was not possible to film the progress of the 
disease in the case of the young boy, case “B,” but his death shocked those 
concerned in the making of the film into further efforts and served at the 
same time to bring home yet more vividly to large numbers of people the 
horrors of the disease. The film is making a deep impression wherever it is 
shown in Japan. 

At the World Congress for the Prohibition of the Atomic Bomb held 
in Hiroshima last year a young woman, a keloid sufferer, made an address. 
“No one could possibly guess,” she said, “how much I have wished I were 
dead during the past ten years. And yet, if people like me had died, who 
would there have been to let the world know the horrors of the atom bomb?” 
Her words have had a profound effect in awakening public opinion throughout 
the country to the need for helping victims of the bomb. The young woman, 
when she was told this, wept and exclaimed “I’m glad I survived, then,” and 
this is the origin of the title of the film. 

Another question which is a source of anxiety and concern to those ex- 
posed to the bombing is the possible effects of the bomb on heredity. The 
medical world, however, has been unable so far to advance any definite opinion 
on this point. If the words “I’m glad I survived” are to be given any real 
meaning, then it is essential that atomic sickness be further studied and some 
treatment discovered which makes complete recovery possible. The only way 
this can be achieved is through cooperation of the medical profession in every 
part of the globe. At the very least, it is the duty of the medical world in 
those countries that have developed atomic bombs to devote their efforts to 
this end. This is essential, not only to help victims of the bomb but also 
as a preparation for the age of atomic power on the threshold of which we 
now stand. 
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The Direction of Postwar Education 


in Japan’ 


Maeda Tamon 


a number of striking innovations into the system and management of 

Japanese education. Many of these changes had much to recommend 
them. Of primary importance, and basic to all of them, was the emphasis 
upon the democratic spirit. Others included the extension of the period of 
compulsory education, the maintenance of the neutrality of the educational 
administrative organs (the system of Boards of Education), the basic principle 
of coeducation, the establishment of a social science course, and the adoption 
of group discussion instructional methods. 

There was much room for dispute over the details of all of these measures, 
but, from an overall point of view, all of them ought to have been adopted. 
Not a single one of them could have been carried out easily, even in normal 
times. It is remarkable, therefore, that all of them were accomplished at a 
single stroke, over an extremely short period of time. 

It would be difficult to deny that the rapid execution of these changes 
was not accompanied by a wealth of abuses. It would be equally difficult to 
affirm that these abuses were in all cases the result of these changes having been 
made due to pressure from a foreign country. It is true that they were proposed 
as the result of consultations, extending over a considerable period of time, 
between the American Educational Mission and the Educational Committee 
established by the Japanese authorities. But even so, when it came to putting 
them into actual effect, it was the Civil Information and Education Section 
of the Army of Occupation which wielded the absolute power. As the Occupa- 
tion of Japan went on and on, its interference in these matters became more 
and more open, so that eventually there were many instances of educational 
plans and changes being put into effect by force, even though there was a 


Jos nm defeat in World War II was taken as the opportunity to introduce 


1. An account of the education system which has resulted from the postwar reforms is given in the 
following article, The Reform of Japanese Education (p. 425). 
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lack of agreement on the part of the Japanese authorities as to their suitability. 
Hence it is little wonder that in today’s system and management of Japanese 
education, there are as a result a great many items which are out of step with 
the actual situation in Japan today, and which hence call for urgent revision. 

As I look back on it all now, it seems to me rather an interesting paradox 
that, for about a month following my appointment as Minister of Education 
on the third day following Japan’s surrender to the Allied Forces, we were 
permitted a comparatively free hand, with a minimum of restraints being 
employed, due largely to the fact that the Occupation authorities themselves 
had at this time not yet completely established their own policy. Such was the 
state of affairs when, under the date of September 15, I issued my own “Edu- 
cational Plan for Building the New Japan.” On the afternoon of that day, 
I received a visit from a Mr. H., newly appointed chief of the Educational 
Section of GHQ. (Whether it was mere chance or not I have no idea, but as 
a matter of fact this same Mr. H. had earlier been a friend of mine when 
I was in New York.) 

He came into my office carrying in his hand the day’s newspapers, which 
told of the new educational plan which I have mentioned above. After greet- 
ing me and explaining his recent appointment, he pointed to the newspaper 
accounts of my educational plan, said that GHQ was satisfied with such a plan, 
and asked me please to continue to carry on my work in the same direction. 
He also said that at that time GHQ did not intend to issue directives pertaining 
to education, but wished rather to handle everything in this connection by 
means of conferences between this Mr. H. and myself. I agreed completely 
with these intentions, and proceeded to get on with my work in an easy frame 
of mind, basing my actions upon my own decisions. 

But after another month had passed, Mr. H. again came to visit me, 
this time in a state of high excitement. The other day, he said, we agreed to 
let everything connected with education be carried out by conferences between 
us, but Washington now says that such a casual arrangement will never do. It 
appears, he added, that we must issue a directive after all. 

With apologies, he then proceeded to show me the general contents of 
an order, which was the directive “Administrative Measures concerning the 
Japanese Educational System,” of October 22. Thereafter, the interference of 
the Occupation authorities with the educational system became more and more 
marked. 

The following year, in January, 1946, I was purged, and resigned as 
Minister of Education. From then on, GHQ employed more and more edu- 
cational specialists, and in every aspect of the enactment and execution of the 
new educational system, even the most trifling, it became increasingly more 
difficult for the Japanese authorities to do anything at all without prior au- 
thorization by the Occupation officials. 

Many of those who carried out the Occupation administration of 
education were persons of extremely limited knowledge and experience in the 
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field. There were also many whose total previous educational experience had 
been limited to a single American state, or even to a single American city. 
These people came and tried to take concepts, systems, and skills which had 
in America been carried out only on a local basis, and to extend and apply 
these, all at once, just as they were, over an entire nation. In other cases they 
attempted to take completely subjective concepts, including extreme concepts 
which they would have experienced the greatest difficulty in putting into actual 
practice even in America, and to apply these concepts to Japan, which was at 
the time still reeling under the effects of her recent disaster. It is attempts 
of this sort which are at the root of a considerable number of the difficulties 
today afflicting the system and management of Japanese education. 

Also to blame for certain of these difficulties is the tendency of the 
Japanese national character toward flunkeyism, and the excessive conformism. 
We tend, as a people, to change our tune with every wind that blows, rather 
than first deeply considering a problem and then acting upon it with conviction 
based upon our own decisions concerning it. As the temper of the times changes, 
we like immediately to climb aboard the band wagon, and we do all this fairly 
easily. Also, we have a tendency to favor doing things in a uniform fashion 
throughout the nation. 


It must be admitted that the extension, in a single stroke, of the period 
of compulsory education from six years to nine years was a considerable advance. 
The People’s Schools (Kokumin Gakk6) established in 1941 made provision 
for eight years of compulsory education, six years of primary school and two 
years of higher school, but even this had been postponed as a result of the 
emergency resulting from the war, and it seemed unlikely in the extreme that 
it would ever really be enacted. Hence it was really something of an act of 
heroism for postwar Japan, still in the midst of destruction and desolation, 
to add another year to this plan, for a total of nine. In the new system of 
compulsory education, there were to be six years of elementary school and three 
years of middle school; to this was to be added three years of the new-system 
high school, resulting in the so-called “Six-Three-Three” system. To the entire 
plan was then added a four-year university course. 

Extension of the period of compulsory education had already been 
advocated in Japan before the war, and in the abstract it certainly was a 
proposal worthy of adoption. But at the time that the demands of GHQ forced 
its being put into effect, in April, 1947, Japan had been reduced to destitution 
as far as materials were concerned, and it was all but impossible to find any 
way to provide for the additional teaching staff which the plan required. It 
is to be regretted that the enactment of the extension of the period of com- 
pulsory education at this particular time put great obstacles in the way of the 
development of a healthy educational system. 

It was the middle schools who suffered most, and who bore the burden 
of the sacrifice. They lacked sufficient buildings, they lacked sufficient facilities, 
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they lacked sufficient teachers, and in some cases ended up giving even poorer 
education than did the elementary schools. What actually happened in the 
end was that, as far as the children were concerned, the three years they spent 
in middle school was simply an unprofitable continuation of elementary school. 

In recent years, thanks to the almost unbelievable efforts made concerning 
finance on the part of regional self-governing bodies—even including cases where 
mayors committed suicide in their difficulties over providing school buildings 
—and thanks to efforts on the part of all the authorities concerned, the problem 
of providing extra teachers has been largely overcome, and the middle schools 
have as a result improved year after year. Now, ten years later, the new-system 
middle schools have come to enjoy a certain measure of public respect. 

However, we must realize that the unfortunate results of the imperfect 
education which was given the students during this period while the new-system 
middle schools struggled to attain to their present standards will continue to 
show up in the students for the next ten or twenty years. Education is some- 
thing which shows its results only after the passage of a considerable period 
of time. Where education is concerned, irresponsible, hasty actions, taken 
without sufficient consideration, are sure to cause a great deal of lamentable 
difficulties in the future. Had these measures been devised and carried out by 
Japanese, acting on their own initiative, such difficulties would surely never 
have arisen. 


The establishment of a social science course in the field of general edu- 
cation, as part of the new educational system, was a great advance. This is 
because the very backbone of the new Japanese educational system, “Education 
in Democracy,” is in almost every instance dependent upon the existence and 
correct administration of a course in social science. 

Shortly after I became Minister of Education, I had an interview with 
a person named Feller, a high-ranking officer on MacArthur’s staff who had been 
appointed in charge of education at GHQ. (The Civil Information and Edu- 
cation Section had not yet then been organized.) He asked me where attention 
ought to be centered in the field of education. I replied that I wished to 
give most attention to establishing Civics education throughout the period of 
compulsory education and throughout the higher schools, and added that 
unfortunately there was in the Japanese language no word exactly suitable 
for translating “Civics.” 

At the time, the contents of this conversation were leaked to the foreign 
press, sent abroad, and then dispatched back to Japan. The report read to 
this effect: ‘Japanese Minister of Education Says No Civics in Japan,” and 
caused quite a stir here, since Japan had indeed had something called “Citizen- 
ship Education.” Since then I have learned of attacks upon myself because 
of this statement, alleging that at the time it was not proper for the Minister 
of Education to have made a statement saying that there was absolutely nothing 
like Civics in Japanese education. I still believe, however, that there had never 
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been anything in Japan resembling the concept of Civics as something which 
teaches, in a democratic spirit, that all men are in a position of equality, and 
how to carry out a life of collective cooperation. I believe that unless such a 
Civics course as this can be set up, it will never be possible to establish a 
properly democratic Japan. 

It has had to be the course in social science which has answered this 
demand. How is it going at the present time? Thinking back once more, it 
was in December, 1945, when I was still Minister of Education, that instruction 
was temporarily suspended in National Morals, Japanese history, and geography, 
under orders from GHQ. This sudden directive caused a great deal of dif- 
ficulty, but we understood it as an emergency measure designed to eliminate 
the abuses in the ultra-nationalistic courses in morals, history and geography 
which had been in effect up to this time. We thought of it as a temporary 
measure suspending instruction in these subjects until suitable materials in 
these fields could be prepared. Meanwhile, we hurried along with our efforts 
to prepare suitable instructional materials in Civics. Soon afterwards I was 
relieved of my duties as Minister of Education. 

Later the course of study known as social science was established, and 
in 1947 a synopsis for instructional guidance in this subject was issued. Since 
then, this instructional outline has been revised, but speaking frankly, what 
eventually resulted is still far removed from what I had hoped for. 

I quite sympathize with the difficulties involved in covering in a single 
course of study everything from ethics to geography, history, and general 
sociological information, and with the problems to be faced in arranging such 
a course of study, but I feel that in their natural concern over the necessity of 
including a little something about everything, they have ended up with some- 
thing which simply stresses the acquisition of fragmentary information by rote 
memory. The things which they have stressed are the kind of things which 
everyone learns naturally in the process of growing up. I feel most strongly 
that they are putting major emphasis upon teaching a great mass of detail, in 
a field where the best results are to be obtained simply by teaching the basic 
principles and not attempting to do any more while the students are still so 
young. On the other hand, education in the most essential principles, and in 
those most important for democracy, such as the dignity of the human being 
and the relation between freedom and equality and between freedom and re- 
sponsibility, are given an extremely light, hurried treatment. 

The old “Morals” course carries with it the danger of the reappearance 
of various reactionary ideologies. Rather than concern ourselves with any such 
revival, we ought to be engaged in the enrichment of the content of the present 
sociology courses. 


But all in all, the one single element in Japan’s present day educational 
system which has turned out to be farthest from what I had hoped it would 
be, is the university, with its seemingly insoluble proliferation. Before the 
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war, we had the university, and we had the specialized school or college, the 
two of them clearly divided into two distinct entities. These specialized schools 
were slightly changed in a few unessential ways, and then without rhyme or 
reason put on an equal footing with the universities, which were basically of 
a completely different nature from them. In a word, the two different entities 
were combined into one, at all possible speed. To these must now be added 
the “short-term” universities, with the result that at the present time, taking 
the country as a whole, we have close to five hundred universities and colleges. 
The abuses and evils inherent in this jerry-built and completely over-expanded 
system seem to be, at the present time, all but without remedy. 

Why has such a situation come about? I feel that for the basic reason we 
must look to a mistaken sense of the principle of equality of educational 
opportunity. Also to blame is the tendency of the Japanese people, who have 
little individuality, and follow any system which, on the surface at least, offers 
the appearance of equality and uniformity. 

The principle of equality of educational opportunity is of course one 
that must be respected, as an aim of education. But in my opinion there is 
actually nothing of the genuine principle of equality of educational opportunity 
in the system as it now exists, as far as university education is concerned, where 
what we have is the result of directives and orders made by the Occupation 
authorities and the Educational Mission to Japan. These were meekly put into 
effect by the Japanese authorities, and the result has been the present monistic, 
formal set-up, a system entirely without elasticity. In this system, once the 
period of compulsory education is completed, the concern is merely with con- 
tinuing the same kind of instruction in a direct line through higher school and 
finally on through the university. 

It would be bad enough if this were merely unsuited to the Japanese 
situation, which it is. But over and above all this, there is the unfortunate 
fact that it tends to create an ideal climate in which Japan’s worst endemic 
disease grows and flourishes—I refer to the tendency of the Japanese people 
to put far more importance upon the label of a container than on its contents, 
so to speak. 

When the war ended, I attempted to look far ahead, and hoped that 
the Japanese people would be able to use this terrible disaster to their eventual 
advantage, and to seize this unrivalled opportunity to rectify certain long-stand- 
ing evils. I hoped to be able to establish an educational system which would 
put an end to the narrow formalism which had become part and parcel of the 
Japanese educational system in the past, and one that would, as far as possible, 
ignore the reputations and grades of the various schools. It would be an 
educational system under which the individual would, if only he had sufficient 
ability, be able to make his way up even in the event that he had only graduated 
from elementary school. 

It would refuse to recognize all the many special privileges and positions 
which go together with certain schools, and hence there would be an end to the 
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necessity of getting a young man admitted to the university no matter what 
the cost, or no matter what irrational steps might have to be taken. It was to 
be a kind of social education which would provide, in a practical sense, the 
same kind of genuine knowledge that one might obtain in the university, even 
for those not admitted to the university. 

Fundamentally speaking, entrance to the universities in Japan should 
be limited to those who have a considerable amount of academic aptitude, and 
who either intend to use their university training acquiring some kind of ad- 
vanced skill and technique which they will later utilize when out in the world, 
or who hope to become scholars and devote themselves to specialized research. 
In general, those who have neither academic ability nor academic leanings, 
and who nevertheless seek a university education simply in the sense of an 
investment in future employment, a kind of “ticket of admission” to a future 
situation, ought all to be refused admission to the universities. This is desirable 
if for no other reason than to prevent the simple waste of time involved. 

At the same time, it is desirable that society alter its views about employ- 
ing the young, and cease to discriminate between those who have graduated 
from the university and those who have not, but rather treat all equally, accord- 
ing to their actual abilities. 

In order to bring this about, it is necessary to develop public opinion 
to the point where employers on the whole will act in this fashion. It will 
also be necessary for the university authorities to act according to the same 
principles, resolutely to shut their doors to those who seek admission simply 
as a means of ensuring their future employment, and to admit only those with 
genuine academic abilities. These they must treat with absolute impartiality 
according to their ability. 

The nation, for its part, must extend positive assistance to those engaged 
in their studies, and make sure that they are able to complete them. When 
all this comes about, then I feel we will really have genuine equality of 
educational opportunity. 

In other words, and to put it most simply, I urge once and for all stop- 
ping the practice of letting the label “university graduate” serve as a total 
indication of a man’s character and ability. Schools as such have no monopoly 
upon education. Everyone who is working in and active in society, if he has 
any inclination toward learning at all, has countless opportunities to educate 
and train himself, by a variety of methods. That is why I feel it is desirable 
to bring about an ever closer relationship between the schools and society, 
and to advance every opportunity possible for the acquisition of both specialized 
information and general liberal education through such things as lecture series, 
correspondence schools, and the various so-called “mass media.” 

These are some of the things which I hoped to do with the Japanese 
educational system immediately after the war. Instead, what has come about? 
Is not the actual situation which obtains today rather one in which education 
that aims simply at attaching the label “university graduate” to as many people 
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as possible, regardless of the wicked waste involved, runs rampant? National 
funds are used to absolutely no purpose in such education; the abilities of the 
students are retarded, and all hope of the liberal education of human beings 
must simply be abandoned. : 

Even before the war, there was a long-standing abuse in Japanese edu- 
cational methods, which was well recognized. I refer to the fact that students 
usually read books and studied only during the period when they were actually 
in school. Once they left school, and graduated, the great majority of them 
became completely divorced from a life of study. As a result, after a few years 
of this complete isolation from academic work, they tended completely to lose 
their ability to learn. 

Students like this would in general be well-advised not to seek admission 
to the universities. When they do, and go to all sorts of devices to seek ad- 
mission to universities where they will carry out studies of which they are 
not even particularly fond, we can be sure that their purpose is not really 
education, but simply the purchase of a “ticket of admission” into society. 

There is absolutely no necessity to give university education to such 
persons as these. Even if they are afforded the opportunity to obtain a university 
education, the cultural progress of the nation will not, as a result, be particularly 
advanced. All that their obtaining a university education will mean is that 
the national economy will be further abused, and that the number of educational 
dilettantes with only a smattering of not particularly useful information will 
be even further increased. We ought to put an end to such futility. 

The extension, in a single stroke, of the number of universities in this 
tiny island country to almost five hundred has also had an extremely deleterious 
effect upon attempts to raise the quality of education on the whole. Many of 
these hurriedly established universities are characterized only by the weakness 
of their faculties, and by their lack of suitable facilities. Various circumstances 
make it most unlikely that these defects will be remedied, at least for a con- 
siderable number of years in the future. 

With the rapid expansion in the number of universities, it would appear 
at first glance as if education had indeed been facilitated for those residing 
away from the metropolitan centers. But persons with any ambition at all 
will never content themselves with such meagre facilities as these. Most of 
them rush instead to the few established universities enjoying solid reputations. 
Hence, the unprecedented stampede for entrance to a few famous universities, 
and the consequent extreme difficulties which have come about in connection 
with the entrance examinations to these universities. 

The result has been that, as far as the few established universities are 
concerned, it is all but impossible to pass their entrance examinations simply 
upon having graduated from a higher school. Recently, in all the famous 
universities, the percentage, among those passing the entrance examinations, 
of students who had failed to be admitted for one or two years previous, and 


1. Cf. Japan Quarterly, Vol. III No. 3, p. 271 ff. 
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then attended special “preparatory” schools, where they devoted themselves 
solely to preparation for passing university examinations, has been growing 
higher and higher. This is the frightening situation which has arisen. (The 
students who fail to pass one year and wait to try again the next year are in 
the meantime known as “wave men,” a term applied in feudal days to master- 
less‘men who for one reason or another had become alienated from their 
feudal masters, and hence floated aimlessly in society.) 

Eighty percent of the graduates of the higher schools do not gain ad- 
mission to the universities, but take jobs directly upon graduation from the 
higher schools. But in the education given in these same higher schools, the 
original aim of a broad training developing the entire personality of the student 
has fallen a victim to this situation of the difficulty of university entrance ex- 
aminations. At present, the higher schools have completely lost themselves in 
their rush to provide training aimed solely at preparing their students to pass 
the university entrance examinations, and to equip the mere twenty percent 
of the total student bodies concerned with this struggle. One result is that 
only higher schools that manage to get a high percentage of their students 
admitted to famous universities are considered to be really good schools. In 
turn, as a result, there is a great rush of applicants for admission to these few 
higher schools. 

The evil extends even down to the middle and elementary schools, for 
any school anywhere along the system that manages to get a large number of 
its graduates accepted into desirable schools further up in the system is itself 
considered especially desirable. Parents and guardians are endlessly concerned 
with how to obtain admission for their children to these “superior,” desirable 
schools, all the way along the line, and there simply is no chance left for relaxed 
attention to the overall problem of education itself. Can the frightful situation 
which results from all of this by any stretch of the imagination be called true 
equality of educational opportunity? 

As a result of the entire system, a limited number of famous universities 
tend indeed to collect talent to themselves. Persons who graduate from these 
schools, on the other hand, find that when they go out into the world their 
reputations are ready-made for them, and that they are afforded all sorts of 
special advantages when it comes to obtaining employment. This last feature 
alone is sufficient to ensure a veritable stampede of applicants seeking admission 
to these schools, and the large numbers seeking admission mean in turn that in 
selecting among them it becomes more and more difficult to find those of 
genuine talent and ability. 

In the end, those who have taken the trouble to prepare themselves in 
special techniques which can be employed to profit in passing examinations 
tend to be the most successful, and there is great danger that those who have 
only true academic ability and character to recommend them will be passed by 
in the rush. 

The extreme emphasis thus placed upon success in the entrance examina- 
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tions means also that young people are more and more lamentably prone to fall 
into an anti-social spirit of self-seeking and self-interest. In recent years edu- 
cational authorities have noticed that the spirit of friendship, the most desirable 
of all virtues among young people of high-school age, has noticeably decreased. 
This in itself is a vital problem in education of the personality that we can 
hardly overlook. 

Why, after all, do the students flock to the few famous universities? It 
is because they want a “label”— the best “label” possible. Those who have no 
prospects at all of ever being admitted to one of the few celebrated schools 
seek admission to second-rate and third-rate schools, or even to the only recently 
established universities in the rural areas, far away from metropolitan centers, 
despite the thoroughly unsatisfactory nature of the courses of instruction and 
facilities of most of these. So long as it calls itself a university, they will go 
through anything to gain admission to it. All that matters is that at last they 
finally get into some university, any university. Why? Because they want a 
label reading “university graduate.” No sacrifice is too extreme—whether 
individual or social—if it aids them in their headlong rush toward the univer- 
sities, and their eventual acquisition of a “ticket of admission” to society. 

Year after year, however, university graduates on the whole find it more 
and more difficult to obtain employment, and more and more of them go to 
swell the numbers of the discontented element of our society that laments the 
unemployment situation. Is it possible to claim that the government policies 
which have brought about this state of affairs have been either prudent or ad- 
visable? What these government policies have actually done is to be content 
with mere superficial imitation of America, and to allow completely uncal- 
culating expansion of universities. Is it not possible to attain equality of 
educational opportunity without at the same time bringing about an increase 
in the belief in the omnipotency of “labels”—a belief that has long been one 
of the weakest points in the entire Japanese character? 

Great Britain has only 22 universities, which emphasize quality, not 
quantity, and are renowned for the completeness of their courses of studies. 
Furthermore, in Great Britain, young people not enrolled in the universities 
are still given plenty of opportunities for education. Japan has more than 
twenty times the number of universities that Great Britain has, and yet would 
anyone imagine saying, even in joke, that Japan exceeds Great Britain as 
far as equality of educational opportunity is concerned? 

Eradication of the present defects in the Japanese educational system, of 
which I have written above, cannot be accomplished simply by an awakening 
on the part of the educational authorities alone. There must also be a change 
in thinking on the part of society as a whole. Employers must learn, when 
hiring men, not to rely simply upon formal statements of their educational 
histories, but rather to concern themselves with selecting persons on the basis 
of a consideration of their actual abilities, and a consideration of their overall 

character. And, to return to a basic matter, consideration must also be given 
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to Japan’s mounting population problem. But within the framework of educa- 
tion itself, it will also be necessary to face up to such basic issues as breaking 
away from several evils of the past, overcoming the emphasis placed on external 
uniformity, and advancing an education concerned with the quality of actual 
ability. These are the tasks which now confront us. 

Even the single problem of the far too great numbers of universities will 
be a very difficult one to solve. A problem like this is easy to prevent before 
it comes about, but once it has actually been allowed to happen, then we are 
faced with a fait-accompli that is all but impossible of solution. At any rate, 
efforts must be made for the regulation and consolidation of the existing 
universities, and for the general improvement in their quality over what it is 
today. In this way, Lehrfreiheit and Lernfreiheit, those most essential factors 
in genuine equality of educational opportunity, will appear, and the professors 
and students of each university will find increased opportunities for freedom of 
interchange among themselves. The only difficulty here is that all this is, in 
the present siate of affairs, almost too much to hope for. 


These are the essential points in the feelings of disillusionment which I 
experience when I consider Japan’s present educational system. If, in closing, 
I might be permitted one further word, I would like to mention the system 
of the boards of education. 

This system was strongly urged upon us by the Occupation authorities 
during the period when I was serving as Minister of Education. The gist of 
the system was to maintain educational neutrality, in spite of the effects which 
momentary political disturbances might have upon educational administration, 
and for this reason I was strongly in favour of it. I was opposed, however, as I 
have explained above, to extending the system of boards of education in a 
completely uniform fashion throughout the entire country. But while the 
controversy was being carried out, it became necessary for me to resign from 
my post as Minister of Education. 

What has later come to be established is a system of completely uniform 
boards of education. They have been established, with complete uniformity 
of type, in every local government unit, right down to the very smallest. Some 
time ago, the Liberal-Democratic Cabinet decided further that these boards 
would no longer be elected, but that they would be uniformly appointed. 

For a long time my demand has been that a little more elasticity be 
given to such uniform systems, and that the local government bodies be given 
a certain independence in the matter, so that, depending upon the local situation, 
the boards of education might either be elected, or if the situation warrants, 
educational responsibilities might be assigned to educational “commissioners,” 
appointed by the local self-government bodies. (As a matter of fact, this is 
the way things are done in America, whom we have to thank for having the 
whole system forced upon us in the first place.) But instead of this, what has 
been done has been to proceed from one extreme to the other, all the while 
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in the direction of more and more absolute uniformity. 


These, as I have said, are my own feelings of disillusionment. The 
dream I had, when the war ended, of putting into effect in Japan an educational 
system embodying true freedom has been shattered. Instead, an American 
punch-card system of absolute uniformity has been wedded to our own particular 
brand of Japanese bureaucratic narrowness. The emphasis upon liberal educa- 
tion in the new system is a big step forward, as is the emphasis on social science 
in the elementary and middle schools, and the emphasis upon the liberal arts 
in the universities. But one still tends to feel that even the liberal arts have 
come to be handled in a way that emphasizes externals over content. There is 
but little concern with enlivening the human spirit. Education has tended to 
degenerate into a rather lifeless concern with regulations governing credits and 
with curriculum requirements. 


The Reform of Japanese Education 


Its Noboru 


THREE PROCLAMATIONS CONCERNING MODERN EDUCATION 


HE modern period in Japanese history began in 1868 with the Meiji 
Restoration. At that time the feudal government of the Tokugawa 
shogunate, which had lasted nearly three centuries, was abolished, and 

a new social system, along with new customs, imported from America and 
Europe to promote the modernization of the country. 

As early as 1872 a new system of education was founded. The old 
“temple schools” (terakoya), where in the previous era the children of the 
privileged classes had studied, were abandoned, and a system of compulsory 
education for all was created. An Imperial Pronouncement of 1872, which 
outlined the principles of the new school system, contained such expressions 
as “equality for all the people,” “equal opportunity for education,” “success 
and wealth for individuals” and “pragmatic use of knowledge.” All this was 
a far cry from the Confucian education formerly received by members of the 
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samurai class, wherein the entire emphasis had been on morality, duty, loyalty, 
and filial piety. 

This Imperial Pronouncement was the first official proclamation on 
education in the modern age. Even in the Tokugawa Period, Japanese 
education, though confined by a rigid class system, had been broad in scope 
and deep in content. It consisted primarily, however, of training for life within 
a strict family system—of rules for moral behavior, for proper etiquette, for 
conduct toward parents or children. The traditional Japanese education in 
brief aimed at inculcating good manners and propriety. It served, nevertheless, 
to promote the spread of the system instituted in 1872. 

Partially because of a widespread awareness that Japan was not yet 
abreast of the Western world, there was a general eagerness to acquire a new 
and better education. Still, there were elements of modern liberal education 
that would not grow on Japanese soil, and eventually there came a period of 
reappraisal, marked by the revival of Confucianist training and the nationaliza- 
tion of education. 

The influence of Japan’s world environment was of course a large factor. 
For fear of incursions by foreign powers the country was in a hurry to build 
“a rich nation and a strong military force,” as a slogan of the era put it, and 
education had to conform to this purpose. The ethical bases for education 
were the Confucian principles of “loyalty toward the ruler and respect for 
the parent,” and every attempt was made to inculcate in students the nation- 
alistic idea that, regardless of what happened, the brave and good man gave 
his all for his country. This new attitude is evident in the famous Imperial 
Edict on Education of 1890, which is usually regarded as the second great 
proclamation concerning education. 

In later years the education system became at times more liberal and at 
times more nationalistic, dependent on international political developments 
and internal social conditions. Until the end of World War II, however, the 
principles stated in the edict of 1890 remained in effect. 

The surrender of Japan in 1945 drastically altered the fundamental 
Japanese concept of education. In 1947 the Fundamental Law on Education, 
which provided for a vastly different system, went into force. This law was 
the third important proclamation on education. 


THE POSTWAR REFORM OF EDUCATION 


In considering the post-surrender reform of the education system, two 
conditions must be kept in mind. The first is that the Japanese people, judging 
themselves responsible for a reckless and disastrous war, were seized with a 
powerful desire to give their children more proper and adequate training than 
they themselves had received. They demanded specifically that education be 
directed henceforth at producing a peaceful nation, and that all the money 
hitherto spent for military needs be used to erect an educational system suited 
to a truly enlightened and cultured country. 
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The other condition is that the education law of 1947 was a part of 
occupation policy. Amid the confusion that swept over Japan after the defeat, 
the occupying authorities, even before deciding on a general policy for govern- 
ing the country, invited a group of American educators to inspect the Japanese 
school system and make recommendations for improving it. The mission 
arrived on March 4, 1946, and in the interval between then and March 31, 
when it returned, carried out an energetic investigation in which it was aided 
by many Japanese experts on education. Subsequently the findings were 
published in The Report of the American Education Mission to Japan. The 
ensuing reform of the school system was thus inspired on the one hand by the 
popular demand for an improved system and on the other by the report of the 
American mission. 

In the meantime, on October 31, 1945, GHQ ordered a general purge of 
militaristic elements in school curricula. WNationalistic ethics, history, and 
geography courses were banned on December 31, 1945, and on October 8, 
1946, the Japanese Ministry of Education nullified the Imperial Edict of 1890. 
On the following day the Ministry instituted coeducation, and on October 12 
it adopted the 6-3-3-4 system. In 1947 it issued a statement encouraging the 
formation of parent-teacher associations. The new education system was fast 
becoming a reality. 

To be sure, had it not been for the strong recommendations and demands 
of the occupation authorities, these complicated changes in the education 
system would not have been made so hastily, but be that as it may, on March 
31, 1947, the new system, formulated in the Fundamental Law on Education 
and the School Education Law, passed the Diet and was promulgated. The 
former law concerned itself with the spirit and purposes of the new system, 
while the latter instituted the 6—3-3-4 system and provided for nine years of 
compulsory education. 

On July 15, 1947, the Board of Education Law, which provided for 
popular control of schools, was enacted, and pursuantly on October 5 of the 
same year the first board of education elections were held. The new system 
of administration actually went into effect on the following November 1. 

The three legal measures mentioned above represent a revolutionary 
change. Since the Meiji Period the schools had been controlled by central 
command; that is to say, by bureaucrats in the Ministry of Education. Now, 
education became a question for deliberation and action in the Diet by re- 
presentatives of the people. This is certainly one of the most important 
developments of the postwar era. 

The spirit that underlay the reforms outlined above was that of the 
report issued by the visiting American educators. In making its recommenda- 
tions, the mission had cited the following weak points: 

1. Extreme centralization of the education system. 
2. Control of the system by bureaucrats. 
8. Undemocratic privileges for students. 
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4. The practice of education by “cramming.” 

The three new laws on education appear to have been based on ample con- 
sideration of these faults, and the new system represented an attempt to provide 
a liberal democratic education, one based on respect for the individual. In 
spirit, at any rate, the system was above reproach. 


THE THREE PILLARS SUPPORTING THE NEW SYSTEM 


Considered from another angle, the new educational structure may be 
said to rest on three supporting columns. The first is the 6-3-3-4 plan. The 
second is, or was, the board of education system, providing for local control of 
the schools. The third, which involves curriculum, is a new program of train- 
ing in social science. 

The main feature of the 6-3-3-4 plan as adopted was the lengthening 
of compulsory education from six to nine years. Actually, this step had been 
contemplated in the 1930’s but postponed because of the war. That it was 
finally taken at a time when Japan was impoverished by defeat is no doubt 
due to the strong popular conviction that the country could be rebuilt only 
by well-educated citizens. 

It was hoped that the new system would permit any child with ability 
to advance to the institutions of higher learning. Formerly, there had been a 
sharp distinction between children who were privileged to go from primary 
schools to higher levels and those who either went to work or entered a trade 
school after completing the primary course. The new schools, however, were 
intended to do away with special educational privileges and provide an equal 
chance for all. 

The board of education system was, of course, established to counteract 
the excessive centralization of the past and insure democratic local control of 
the schools. In the election of October 5, 1948, board of education officials for 
the metropolitan districts of Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto, as well as for the local 
prefectures, were selected by the people, and then in the fall of 1952 boards of 
education for smaller cities, towns, and villages were elected. In form at least 
the board of education system had been established, albeit partially through force. 
To tell the truth, however, the Japanese people, accustomed as they were to 
centralized control and education by command, were no more ready for the 
new system than they were for many of the other democratic reforms. Indeed, 
so many rapid changes occurred in governmental structure during these years 
that the results were often opposite to what had been intended. Leaving the 
board of education system aside for the moment, let us examine the case of the 
new social science courses. 

Social science was first placed in the curriculum in September, 1947, 
when the 6-3-3-4 system was enforced. The idea implicit in this new field 
of study was that people must be trained to think, decide, and act for them- 
selves—a very novel idea indeed considering that Japanese education so far 

had been centered around memorizing and cramming. Moreover, the new 
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course confused the instructors. They were not all prepared to teach this 
new course combining history, geography, and civics.. A new Japan was being 
built, but Japan’s long history to date could not simply be ignored. The 
abolition of ethics courses and the implication that children could learn what 
they needed to know about ethics in social science classes left many teachers 
and parents perplexed. 

In sum, though the three pillars on which the new system rested were 
straight enough, it was uncertain from the beginning that they could continue 
to stand. The various changes in the system were made during the occupation 
and carried out with great speed. As a consequence, not only the administrative 
reform, but the revision of the curriculum as well created certain inconsistencies 
and considerable confusion. After Japan’s independence was restored (the 
Peace Treaty was signed on September 8, 1951, and became effective on April 
28, 1952), the new system was bound to come in for reappraisal and criticism. 


CRITICISM AND REVISION OF THE NEW EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Criticism of the new education system first came up in connection with 
the problem of moral training. In effect the training of the child became a 
social problem. Formerly it had centered around home life and had constituted 
a rather strict discipline. The more attractive side to it was that it tended 
often to promote familial love and social order. When this type of education 
was abandoned for incompletely understood ideas of freedom and individualism, 
children began to grow ill-mannered and sometimes downright bad, and much 
criticism arose. Of course, some of the evils resulted from the fact that the 
children of today have been brought up amid the confused social conditions 
of the postwar period, but in any event people began to rankle against “‘educa- 
tion centered about the child,” “education centered about the child’s ex- 
perience,” and sometimes against the social science course itself. There were 
demands for revision. 

In addition, there arose the serious problem of financing the new school 
administrative system. The reports of the American educators (a second survey 
was made in August and September, 1950) had urged revision of the old system, 
but had made no suggestions as to where money for the new one was to be 
obtained. Local governments were hard pressed for funds to build the 
new school buildings made necessary by increased compulsory education. The 
Constitution stipulated that this education be free, but money was not available. 
During the succeeding years, the PTA groups frequently had to supplement 
the school budget with their own contributions. Put another way, this meant 
that the country was so poor because of its war losses that it had to rely on 
the charity of mothers and fathers to run the new school system. 

From the Government’s point of view, then, the new system was not 
in harmony with the Japan’s true condition. Furthermore, the new system 
drew political criticism on other scores. This is partially a result of Japan’s 
having attained independence. 
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When Japan finally signed the San Francisco Peace Treaty, the occupation 
forces permitted the Japanese Government to reconsider the various reforms 
that had been made since the end of the war. A committee to study the 
questions involved was established in 1951, and among other things it con- 
sidered reducing the required compulsory education to eight years and abolish- 
ing the local board of education system. Public opinion, however, was in favor of 
the new system as it stood. In particular, the teachers’ union, established during 
the occupation, as well as experts on education in general, strongly opposed 
the Government’s ideas concerning revision, and, for that matter, are doing so 
even more strongly today. 

Let us take a look at concrete events in this period. After the Peace 
Treaty was signed in 1951 the teachers and leaders who had been purged be- 
cause of their role in prewar and wartime education came back on the scene, 
many of them taking up their old positions. In 1952 and 1953 the Diet 
discussed “improving” the social science course and reinstituting training in 
ethics and patriotism. Eventually, on June 3, 1954, the Diet passed a law 
curbing the political activities of educators. 

Thus the idea of a free education by free educators, advanced by the 
American education mission, was attacked as “unsuited to conditions in 
Japan,” and the freedom of educators subjected to limitations. Next came 
the board of education system. Despite heated opposition from the public at 
large and educators in particular, in 1956 the Diet abolished direct election of 
board of education members by the people a. J re-established the system of ap- 
pointment by central authorities. In short, the supporting pillars of the new 
education system are gradually being removed. That is the situation as it 
stands today. 

In speaking of the developments that have taken place in the system 
of education it is interesting to observe the changes in the qualifications of 
the successive Ministers of Education. After the war the ministry was headed 
by Maeda Tamon, Abe Yoshishige, Tanaka K6tar6é, Takahashi Seiichiré, Morito 
Tatsuo, Shimoj6 Yasumaro, and Amano Teiyi, all of whom, with one or two 
exceptions, were scholars with no political affiliation attempting to administer 
the school system on a non-partisan basis. Since the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty the ministry has been headed by Okano Kiyohide, Odachi Shigeo, Andé 
Masazumi, Matsumura Kenzé, and Kiyose Ichiré, all of whom are politicians 
in the conservative ranks. The relation between this change from educators 
to politicians and the revision of the education policy is significant. 
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Uchimura Kanzo— 


Prophet, Patriot, Christian 


His Contribution to the Japanese Tradition 


Takagi Yasaka 


HIS LIFE AND CAREER 


Uchimura Kanz6 (1861-1930) was the son of a typical Japanese middle- 
class warrior family. His father was a retainer to the feudal lord of the Taka- 
saki clan and a man of great integrity, thoroughly imbued in Confucian learn- 
ing. His mother was a devoted housewife and a fine representative of Japanese 
womanhood. He had had a severe training in his childhood in traditional 
Japanese ethics and education under strong Confucian influence. 

In 1874, Uchimura entered the Tokyo Foreign Language School to study 
English and in 1877 joined a group of-brilliant young students to go to Sapporo 
Agricultural School, among whom were Nitobe Inaz6 and Miyabe Kingo who 
became Uchimura’s lifelong friends. The school had just been established with 
William S. Clark of Amherst as its acknowledged educational leader, who had, 
however, left Sapporo after eight months’ remarkable contribution, when Uchi- 
mura arrived. 

It was at Sapporo that he came to accept Christianity under the strong 
influence left by Clark and signed the “Covenant of Believers in Jesus,” a re- 
markable document written by Clark which was destined to include some of the 
most worthy names of early Japanese Christians. But it was only after a great 
mental struggle that he abandoned the traditional Japanese deities, whom, 
according to his diary, he had besought in vain for protection against the 
invading foreign religion. 

According to Miyabe, who was his room-mate for four years, Uchimura’s 
behaviour was tinged with samurai spirit. . He was honest, devout, methodical, 
friendly and ready to listen to advice. (It was characteristic of him, who prized 
loyalty in friendship, to have chosen “Jonathan” for his Christian name, as it 
was cf Nitobe, who chose “Paul,” apostle to the Gentiles, as his.) At the same 
time, he had a violent temperament and not infrequently came into serious 
conflict with others. He was at the same time tall and strong, brilliant and 
energetic, but somewhat rustic and uncouth which gave him the nickname 
“Bu-iki.” 

In July, 1881, he graduated from Sapporo College and delivered on 
commencement day not only an oration entitled “Fishery as a Science,” but 
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also an address representing his class of twelve, of whom seven were Christians. 
It is inspiring to recall the three close friends—Uchimura, Nitobe (then called 
Ota), and Miyabe—coming together at the time of graduation near the pond 
in the Park at Sapporo and dedicating themselves in one prayer to the service 
of God and their country. Thus at Sapporo Agricultural College Uchimura 
had started to be influenced by the spirit of Christianity as well as that of 
modern science. 

The new graduates went immediately into Government service, mostly 
at Sapporo. At the same time, he became the pillar of a small independent 
church which was established by a group of young Sapporo graduates, studied 
the Bible, and was active in evangelical work. One of his great concerns about 
this time was converting his family. He had been imploring his father to accept 
his new faith for the past few years. He now purchased with his graduation 
prize-money a 4-volume Commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark, written by a 
German missionary in Chinese, and presented it to his father, who finally decided 
to follow Christ, after having read the Gospel. Then his brothers, mother 
and sister accepted Christianity one after another. 

In December, 1882, he left Hokkaid6é and came to Tokyo and, after having 
taught for a year, went again into Government service. In the spring of 1884 
he was married; but his happiness did not last, for in the fall a serious misfortune 
occurred and wedlock was broken. What Uchimura simply designates as “the 
vacuum in my soul was not to be obliterated’ can only be understood with the 
knowledge of this serious trial of his life. He once referred to his trying ex- 
perience as an act of Providence to “bring him into the wilderness” (Hosea, 
2:14). His journey to the United States was in a way somewhat comparable to 
the “unlimited wanderings” in the wide world as described by Carlyle in his 
exquisite chapter on “Sorrows of Teufelsdréckh” in Sartor Resartus. 

He went to the United States late in 1884 with a vague idea of dedicating 
his life to the service of humanity in philanthropical work. “I entered hospital 
service,” he wrote later, “there to put my flesh in subjection and so to discipline 
myself to reach the state of inward purity, and thus inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”? He was his own severe and relentless task-master in a hospital for 
feeble-minded children in Elwyn, near Philadelphia, which was under the 
friendly and wise guidance of Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Kerlin and Dr. M. W. Barr, 
who became Uchimura’s lifelong friend. 

After half a year of hard work, his health broke down. With even greater 
inward suffering, he made a sojourn in New England and it was here that he 
made up his mind to go to Amherst to study under the spiritual influence of its 
great president, Dr. Julius H. Seelye. 

Through President Seelye, Uchimura grasped firmly the true spirit of 
Christianity—the profound faith which was the source of all his strength and 
the well-spring of his career. During the two years of his college training, he 


1. How I Became a Christian, p. 87. 
2. How I Became a Christian, p. 111. 
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studied Greek and Hebrew and the history of science and delved into the then 
mooted problem of the relation between science and religion. He graduated 
from Amherst in 1887 with a Bachelor of Science degree. 

After his return to Japan in the spring of 1888, he became a teacher in 
a mission school in Niigata, “Hoku-etsu Gakkan,” but shortly after he broke 
with missionary activities in Japan. Then on January 9, 1891, came the historic 
incident—commonly called ‘“Fukei-Jiken” (lése-majesté)—at the Tokyo Daiichi 
K6t6 Chiigakk6, the Government college where he was lecturer, when he refused 
to pay homage (“hé-hai” or “reihai” or worship) to the Imperial signature 
attached to the then recently proclaimed “Imperial Rescript on Education.” 

A few weeks after the incident, he resigned from the college, amid the 
accusations of his colleagues, except for a few Christians, and the sneers of a 
decrying public. He was labelled as an “anti-national” and “disrespectful 
traitor.” He was then suffering from pneumonia, which his new wife was soon 
to contract and die of. His house was stoned and one student visitor came with 
a dagger concealed in his clothes, an indication of the resentment among the 
students. 

Then came trying years of utter poverty and desperate endeavour, during 
which Uchimura became a writer and publicist. It was early in 1893 that his 
first book Consolation for the Christians was published. This was followed in 
the same year by Columbus and His Work, Search for the Peace of Mind and 
On the Book of Ruth, a remarkable achievement in one year. Although the 
ten years between 1885 and 1895 were the Sturm und Drang period of his life, 
it is remarkable that no less than 17 of his books, out of some 56, were published 
between 1893-1900, which alone testifies to the power of his mind. 

Late in 1896 he joined the “Yorozu Chohd” Press and was in charge of 
the “English Column.” At that time, he became increasingly known as an 
extremely forceful writer. He stood out as a man of great intellectual honesty, 
a man of principle and a fearless social critic. In 1898 he started his own journal, 
the “Tokyo Independent Journal” and later resigned from the “Yorozu Choho.” 
He continued to contribute to the latter as a guest writer, but separated from 
it completely in the spring of 1903, because of its support of the national policy 
toward the war with Russia. 

From 1900 until his death in 1930, he devoted his life more and more 
to writing and publishing his personal religious monthly journal called “Seisho 
Kenkyu” (The Biblical Study), and to conducting Sunday meetings first at his 
own house (at Kashiwagi, after 1907), and later, with an ever-growing number 
of members, in a large hall in Tokyo, where a big gathering might range from 
400 to 800 people. Faith in the Second Coming of Christ provided an added 
vitality to his powerful evangelical work after 1918 and in the years following 
World War I. His influence among solid, hard-headed Japanese in various 
walks of life was something unheard of in the records of Christianity in Japan. 


1. The most complete records of his stay in the United States are found in a series of articles, col- 
lectively called “Ryiizan-roku” (“Records of a Fleeing Wanderer”) included in Keisei-Zatchd (Zensha, Vol. 2, 
pp. 84-126). 
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In fact the year 1900 seems to divide his life into two periods, and in the 
latter half, Uchimura as an independent, non-conformist Christian evangelist, 
laid the foundation of a peculiarly indigenous Christian ideal and movement 
in Japan, which has come to be known as the “Non-Church” (Mukydkai) 
principle and movement. 


HIS CONTRIBUTION TO JAPANESE INTELLECTUAL TRADITION 

The most remarkable fact about Uchimura’s intellectual development 
seems to be that he discovered and grasped the realities of the human spirit 
through his agonizing search for spiritual guidance, through his broad, liberal 
educational training, and above all through his long years of suffering. 

With unusual penetration he studied the theory of organic evolution 
and Social Darwinism, and through the influence of such outstanding scholars 
as President Seelye, the philosopher, and Professor B. K. Emerson, the geologist, 
he came to reconcile science with Christianity. 

He once wrote that, apart from the Bible, which he had read over scores 
of times, the only books he had read more than three times were Darwin’s The 
Origin of Species and Guizot’s History of Civilization. He was thoroughly 
familiar with such works as John Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, and in the study 
of history he showed profound insight and reflexion in later years in his re- 
markable book on ancient history entitled “Kokoku Shidan” (Historical Essays 
on the Rising Nations, 1900). 

The breadth of his reading covering various fields of the humanities, 
as well as science, was astounding. In literature the names of Dante, Goethe, 
Cervantes often appeared in his early writings, but he was particularly in- 
strumental in familiarizing the Japanese public with Milton, Bunyan, Carlyle 
and Walt Whitman. 

The remarkable thing was that Uchimura, as a Japanese in the years of 
storm and stress in his own life, as well as in the era of Japan’s emergence as a 
modern nation, had firmly grasped the spirit of Western civilization, and 
moreover, had accepted it resolutely and whole-heartedly and reoriented his 
whole life and whole existence definitely toward this new light. And what he 
did get at the end of his spiritual pilgrimage was, in his own terminology, “Pure 
Gospel”—a Puritan faith in the cross of Jesus Christ. 

I want to emphasize in connection with this Christian faith the con- 
sequent growth of the conception of individual personality in Uchimura’s mind. 
To me, his attainment to and grasp of the concept of human personality through 
faith in God have tremendous significance, not only in the formation of Uchi- 
mura’s whole life and career, but also in the intellectual history of the Japa- 
nese people. 

Let me quote from How I Became a Christian a passage which seems to 
me of very great importance: 


March 8 (1886)—[A] Very important day in my life. Never was the atoning power of 
Christ more clearly revealed to me than it is today. In the crucifixion of the Son of 
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God lies the solution to all the difficulties that buffeted my mind thus far. Christ pay- 
ing all my debts, can bring me back to the purity and _ innocence of the first man 
before the Fall. Now I am God’s child, and my duty is to believe Jesus. For His 
sake, God will give me all I want. He will use me for His glory, and will save me 
in Heaven at last. 

Those of you who are “Philosophically” inclined may read the above passage with a 
sort of pity, if not with disdain. You say, by the advent of new science into this world, 
the religion of Luther, Cromwell, and Bunyan, has now passed into a “tradition.” 
You say that “it stands against reason” that faith in a dead Saviour should give a 
man life. I do not argue with you then. Perhaps a thing like “the responsible 
soul before the Almighty God” has never troubled you much. Your ambition may 
not extend beyond this short span of existence called Life, and your Almighty Judge 
may be that conventional thing called Society, whose “good enough” may give you 
all the peace you need. Yes, the crucified Saviour is necessary only to him or her 
who has eternity to hope for, and the Spirit of the Universe to judge his or her 
inmost heart. To such the religion of Luther and Cromwell and Bunyan is not a 
tradition, but the verity of all verities.1 


In advancing a reason why the conception of individuality failed to 
develop in the Japanese tradition, I would submit that it might be traceable 
to a lack in our traditional religions of any monotheistic, ethical conception of 
God. Pantheistic Buddhism with its emphasis laid on an all-pervading mercy 
and pity and its philosophy of Non-Being (anatman) was hardly conducive to 
the development of the concept of personality, or to the idea that life was a 
struggle between right and wrong, and that man was responsible to the Supreme 
Being for the side he took in the struggle. With all due respect to the strict 
ethical teachings which may be traced to Confucianism and also to the Bud- 
dhist moral discipline and some Shintoist contribution, in cultivating the sense 
of morality among the Japanese people, the criticism cannot be denied that 
Confucianism, together with other institutionalized religions, stressed propriety 
rather than justice and, particularly during the Tokugawa regime when it be- 
came linked up with statism, conformity and submission rather than indepen- 
dent thinking and individual integrity. 

It will be recalled that the Meiji Constitution together with the Imperial 
Rescript on Education marked the beginning of a period of rising nationalism 
of the 1890's, with the growth of German, or Prussian, influence on our intel- 
lectual development, replacing the preceding Anglo-American and French ideas. 
With the growth of nationalism, the Shintoist cult of ancestor worship came 
to be inevitably involved in national consciousness with the Emperor as the 
symbol of the unique national policy. The prevailing nationalistic sentiments 
of the day may be visualized by reading in the Official Gazette (December 1890- 
Jan. 1891), that at National Colleges, such as the Second (Sendai), the Third 
(Kyoto) and Yamaguchi K6t6 Gakk6, students were “in uniform and presented 
arms at the bugle tune of the National Anthem,” when they welcomed the 
Rescript, which was “most respectfully read aloud,” and “with a salute of 
guns, they sang the National Anthem.” 

1. p. 139. 
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It is against this background of submission and intense nationalism that 
the “Fukei-Jiken” incident at the Dai-ichi K6t6 Chiigakk6 must be placed. Uchi- 
mura’s act of refusing to bow to the Imperial Rescript was the act of a pro- 
foundly brave man with great spiritual integrity. 

It was the fruit of Christianity engrafted onto samurai stock, and Uchi- 
mura was the instrument which God “used for His Glory.” The event was 
significant in the annals of the intellectual and spiritual development of the 
Japanese people, marking a turning-point with the appearance of a truly free 
and independent man. 

The second of the two significant highlights of his eventful life was his 
attitude toward war and the advocacy of pacifism before and after the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

He was not always a pacifist. At the time of the Sino-Japanese War, he was 
such a positive supporter of the war, as to have written a long article in English 
entitled “Justification of the Corean War.” for he believed it to be “a righteous 
war.” But the realities of the victorious war seriously impaired his conviction. 
In fact, he was driven to utter disappointment by the results of the war, “which 
damaged rather than enhanced the original objective, that of Korean indepen- 
dence, which induced the Powers to the partition of China, aggravated the 
heavy burden borne by the people in Japan, brought about serious moral de- 
generation, and led the whole Orient into a precarious situation.” 

One thing which stands out clearly is that Uchimura was running against 
the rising tide of nationalism and contrary to the prevailing trends even among 
the Japanese Christian leaders. He was again standing up alone like a granite 
rock for absolute pacifism. 

He was judging his own country and its Government strictly on the basis 
of his religious and moral standards, and he had come to a serious re-considera- 
tion of his own stand on war. Ever since he started to take the réle of social 
critic, he became a severe judge of the conduct of the Government which he 
conceived as being controlled by meritorious but wily old statesmen from the 
Satsuma and Chéshii clans. He was a staunch friend of the common people and 
an unfailing companion of the suffering masses and the oppressed. It was a 
well-known fact that he raised a strong voice of protest in connection with the 
Ashio mine pollution incident (1901). It is therefore understandable that he 
should have worked in these early years rather closely with some of the lead- 
ing Socialists of the period. 

As early as 1901, he came out openly to confess that “it was my great 
mistake that at the time of the Sino-Japanese War I took up my pen, in defence 
of the Japanese action before the world.” Then he went on to say: “But after 
its (the war’s) termination, I have come to understand that it was nothing but 
a war for profit, and have felt deeply ashamed before my conscience and the 


1. Aug. 23, 1894. See Zensh&, Vol. 16, pp. 26-36, and its Japanese version, ““Nisshin-Sensd-no-Gi,” Zen- 
sha, Vol. 2, pp. 212-221. 

2. “For the Abolition of War,” June 30, 1903. Zensha#, Vol. 14, pp. 274-5. In this article also he 
openly confesses his past mistake in supporting the war. 
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nations of the world...I have made up my mind not to attempt any defence 
of the action of the Meiji Government.” 

This significant statement appears as a passage in a series of articles 
written late in 1901, in which he gives an autobiographical sketch of his career 
and explains his determination thenceforward to devote his life to the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. It has been agreed by his biographers that the year 
1900 marks a parting of the ways in his life, the latter half of which was de- 
dicated solely to the study of the Bible and to independent Christian evangelism. 

His pacifism was based on his remarkable insight into the historical 
reality of modern civilization (“world history of the last ten years”),? and on 
his penetrating grasp of the essential teachings of Jesus. Whatever significance 
one may attach to the memorable event, Uchimura’s resignation from the “Yorozu 
Cho6h6,” in protest to its shift to the nationalistic pro-war attitude prior to the 
Russo-Japanese War, one would have to admit his essentially Christian idealism 
in connection with his pacifism. In a very enlightening article called “The 
Gospel of Peace—Absolute Anti-War Argument,” written in September, 1903, 
immediately before his resignation, he wrote: 


“..,. the only way which the Bible, and especially the New Testament teaches us on this 
matter (of impending crisis) is absolute pacifism....‘There is no other way for us, if we 
want to be loyal to God and our conscience ...Liberty has been earned by sacrifice of 
life...It is outrageous to claim lasting peace in the Orient through slaughter. Peace 
is never attained through war, never. Peace comes through the abolition of war...if 
Japan starts war with Russia, it will be a great disaster for the world...it may lead to 
a world war, turning all five continents into shambles.”3 


Later in August, 1908, in an article entitled “The Principles of Anti- 
War-ism,” he pointed out that: 


“With the progress of human development, the damage of war grows greater and greater, 
and its profit less and less. War means great damage and loss, increasingly, both for the 
victor and the vanquished...In the circumstances, the wisest people are those who are 
the first to denounce war. The most foolish people are those who continue war and 
the preparation for war.” 


And further in 1911, he wrote in his article “How Peace comes to the 
World”: 


“There has been no war which ended war. War begets war... The greatest superstition 
in the world is to hold that military preparedness is the guarantee of peace. Preparedness 
doesn’t guarantee peace, it guarantees war... Peace of the world comes not through man, 
but through God."’4 


1. “The Work for Social Reform in Which I am Engaged,” Dec. 28, 1901, Zensh#, Vol. 14, p. 113 
Italics mine. 

2. “‘Why I Became a Pacifist,” Zensh#, Vol. 14, pp. 356-9. 

3. Zensha, Vol. 14, pp. 287-293. 

4. Zensh@, Vol. 14, pp. 418-424. 
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AN APPRAISAL 


I have endeavoured to portray what seems to me the most significant con- 
tribution which Uchimura made to the Japanese tradition, and I have tried 
to point out that his life and career mark the awakening in the Japanese mind 
of the concept of human personality through a grasp of the true meaning of 
religion, which demonstrably serves as the foundation of modern Western 
civilization. 

Through sufferings and gropings in the darkness during the severe years 
of storm and stress in the United States and, later, through the darkest hours 
when he stood alone with God in defiance of the authority of the State, the 
Emperor and of worldly promotion, Uchimura demonstrated the possibility 
of engrafting Western civilization, with Christianity as its spiritual foundation, 
onto the stock of Japanese tradition. It has tremendous significance as a 
contribution to the history of Japanese civilization. 

Would it be too far-fetched to say that, in the mind and soul of the 
Japanese people, a “Puritan Revolution” has been initiated by Uchimura’s 
injection of a distinctive concept of the dignity of human personality, thus 
giving Japan a start on the road to regeneration, although with a time-lag of 
three centuries, but still along lines similar to the democratic development of 
Western peoples. It has taken, however, a second World War and defeat to 
force the tardy Japanese to approach anywhere near the level of the British and 
Americans of the 17th century. The mill of God moves slowly, and mysteriously. 

In 1910, Uchimura first met a group of Tokyo Imperial University 
students, some of whom were destined to become his closest and foremost 
followers. Mr. Maeda Tamon recalls in his reminiscences that Uchimura at 
that time made the very striking statement that Japan’s future path should 
aim at Democracy. In fact Uchimura should rightly be regarded as one of a 
few outstanding advocates of Democracy in Japan, based on the idea of dignity 
of individual personality—side by side with Nitobe Inaz6 and Yoshino Sakuzé. 

The last subject I want to touch in this survey is not the least important, 
namely, his work as an outstanding scholar of the Bible and propagator of 
Christianity in Japan. Here I wish to describe very briefly what I conceive to 
be the idea of the Non-Church movement of which Uchimura was the founder. 
His belief was that each individual Japanese should accept Christianity as 
it is revealed by the life and words of Jesus Christ in the Bible, and not neces- 
sarily through organized churches. The Non-Church principle is something 
comparable to the spirit of non-conformity in the history of Western thought. 
The fundamental idea is a belief in the universal priesthood of man and the 
superiority of the spirit over form. It may be called the logical conclusion of 
Protestantism and the extreme view of the independent, non-conformist evan- 
gelism with disregard to all institutional churches. 

It is roughly estimated that there are probably about 50,000 persons who 
may be called members of one kind or another of the Non-Church groups 
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scattered throughout Japan. They are active in varied and various walks of 
life: as farmers, artisans, teachers, businessmen, officials, etc. They are hard- 
working, long-suffering, struggling quietly and hopefully against overwhelming 
difficulties and frustrations particularly of the post-war reconstruction period. 

Dr. Emil Brunner, in his recent book, took note of these Non-Church 
Christian groups in Japan and refers to them as “a particularly impressive ex- 
ample of a non-churchly Ecclesia movement,” and he describes them as “a 
whole series of groups mostly consisting of university professors and students, 
where the Gospel is preached and divine service held in the simplest manner, 
which publish perhaps the best Biblical studies and quite a number of journals 
of native style, and which have no doubt done as much for the success of the 
Christian mission in Japan as have the official churches.”? 

I must say that I am not quite prepared to support all of his observations, 
but perhaps the spirit of Uchimura’s Non-Church movement will be better 
understood among other peoples of the West by some such description as Dr. 
Brunner’s. History will judge the value of Uchimura’s life as an independent 
Christian worker. And I cannot help thinking that the significance of Uchi- 
mura’s life and career is not limited solely to Japan, but is something of an 
assurance of things as yet unforeseen, which might well happen in other parts 
of the Orient. Let me close with another quotation from Uchimura’s own 
conception of “Japan’s Mission,” written as early as 1892: 


“To reconcile the East with the West; to be the advocate of the East and the harbinger 
of the West; this we believe to be the mission which Japan is called upon to fulfill.”2 


Uchimura, Neesima and Amherst - 
Recently Discovered Correspondence 
Otis Cary 


T rained. Pres. Gilman’s turn to attend the morning prayer, in a small 
chapel. He read it a little. Repeated Lord’s prayer. It was attended 
by only 3 students. J thought it a pretty slim affair. A Religious 
influence can be very strong.* 
These words describing his experience at the Johns Hopkins University 
are recorded in a journal kept in English by Joseph Hardy Neesima* 
1. “The Misunderstanding of the Church,” p. 131, N. 1. 


2. Zensha, Vol. 16, p. 24. 

3. Entry for 7 May, 1885, in Neesima’s journal of his travels in America in 1884-85 in possession of 
Doshisha University; emphasis his. 

4. Neesima originally in pre-Hepburn times rendered his name “Nee Sima,”” which became “NeeSima,” 
and finally “‘Neesima” to which he added “Joseph Hardy.” His signature in English always comprised these 
three names. 
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(1843-1890) while he was traveling in America during his round-the- 
world trip of 1884-85. Ota (later Nitobe) Inazé, who was studying there 
had guided Neesima around the new university. The Doshisha of Neesima 
and the Hopkins had been founded only a year apart. Although both 
institutions were devoted to seeking the truth, their antithetical approaches 
to it characterized the intellectual climate of the time. The Johns Hopkins 
University was America’s answer to the German university and emphasized 
science and graduate faculties and instruction, being, indeed, America’s first 
graduate university. The Doshisha had its roots in orthodox New England 
Congregationalism, and was modelled more specifically on Ambherst College 
from which Neesima had graduated in 1870, the first Japanese graduate of any 
Western institution of higher learning. It is not difficult to understand 
Neesima’s scorn for the ultra-secularism of Johns Hopkins, but more broadly 
these words are a glimpse into the times noted by an unusual Japanese observer 
on the Western intellectual scene at a time when Japan itself was increasingly 
coming under the influence of the major Western intellectual issue of the day, 
science vs. religion. 

The tradition which Neesima represented and which he tried to implant 
in Japan through Doshisha can be said to have begun exactly 150 years 
ago at a prayer-meeting in the lee of a haystack where a handful of Williams 
College students vowed before God to devote their lives to carry the good news 
of the gospel to heathen lands beyond the seas. This was the beginning of the 
vast Protestant missionary enterprise of the nineteenth century. Divisive forces 
at work within New England Congregationalism came to a head during the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, notably in the Unitarian split of 1803 
and the appointment of a non-Trinitarian to Harvard's chair of divinity, whose 
occupant was supposed to be “of sound orthodox principle.” One way to trace 
these patterns is through the development of the educational institutions of 
New England at this time. With Harvard’s defection to Unitarianism it was 
a full century and a half before an intellectually respectable and profound 
rapprochement could be made between the leading forces there, with the 
selection of President Nathaniel Pusey and his remarkable opening address 
to the Harvard Divinity School in 1953, and his appointment of Douglas 
Horton, an orthodox Congregationalist who was the first to translate any of 
Karl Barth’s work into English, as Dean of the Divinity School, and Paul 
Tillich as University Professor. This development of Harvard can be traced 
through its effect on other educational institutions. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, had already been founded in 1778 “for the 
purpose of instructing youth, not only in English and Latin grammar, writing, 
arithmetic and those sciences wherein they are commonly taught, but more 
especially to learn them the great end and real business of living,”! and a 
legacy was received for support of a Professor of Divinity, but the Harvard 
apostasy made necessary the creation of a separate school in 1808 “to provide 

1. p. 909, Encyclopaedia Britannica, London, 1950. 
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for the professional education of ministers for the orthodox Congregational 
Churches.” This creatioui of a separate School of Theology on a graduate 
level at Andover led to the appearance of many other such institutions. 
Harvard itself created a Unitarian Divinity School in 1815 and Yale an 
orthodox Congregational Divinity School in 1822. The Hartford Theological 
Seminary opened in 1834. The great concern of New Englanders for educa- 
tion also expressed itself in the nineteenth century in the creation of numerous 
undergraduate institutions of higher learning. One of the most representative 
of these was Amherst College which was founded by residents of the town 
of Amherst and the surrounding valley “for the Classical Education of indigent 
young men of piety and talents for the Christian ministry.” The local people 
were not anxious to send their sons to Unitarian Harvard and it was too far 
to send them over the hills to Williams; furthermore they wanted to have a 
professionally trained ministry of high “Classical Education,” and so at con- 
siderable sacrifice and with their own sweat and resources the people of Amherst 
created their own institution. 

It was this institution, Amherst College, itself caught in the cross- 
currents of the developing American scene, which was by chance to have a 
surprisingly profound effect on modern Japan. Alpheus Hardy was a leading 
merchant in Boston during the latter half of the nineteenth century, a Trustee 
of Amherst College, an articulate and active Christian, and a longtime member 
of the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the arm of the Congregational Church directing its mission 
enterprise. It was on board one of his ships that Neesima was brought to 
Boston from Shanghai after he had successfully stowed away and escaped there 
in 1864. Hardy “adopted” Neesima, sent him to Phillips Academy, Andover, 
to Amherst and then to Andover Theological Seminary. At Amherst Neesima 
came under the influence of Julius H. Seelye, Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, the titan of a devoted and distinguished faculty. The Meiji 
Restoration occurred during Neesima’s years at Amherst, and while he was 


studying at Andover Seminary he had several opportunities to get well-acquainted 
with Mori Arinori, Japan’s first Minister to Washington. On one occasion 


he was invited back to Amherst, where Mori had taken a young Japanese student 
to study American farming at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, an institu- 
tion started and headed by Dr. W. S. Clark, an Amherst graduate and professor 
and the first Amherst recipient of a Ph. D. in the sciences from a German univer- 
sity. Clark was destined to have a profound effect on Japan through his few 
months of intense effort as founder of Sapporo Agricultural College. Neesima’s 
decade of Western education happened to be in the most direct and typical or- 
thodox Congregational tradition which New England could offer. However, his 
aim in leaving Japan on penalty of death if discovered had been to learn enough 
English to translate the Bible into Japanese, and he was possessed by this 
driving force even before he arrived in New England. His motive was doubtless 


1. p. 668, The Encyclopedia Americana, New York, 1951. 
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mixed with cultural and patriotic considerations, but it is clear that there was 
a spark—some dynamic idea of freedom—there which cannot be accounted for 
by his merely wanting Japan to catch up with the West. In writing, this ap- 
pears somewhat naive; for instance, Neesima refers in a letter to Minister Mori's 
offer to have him take charge of establishing schools in Japan on the American 
model: “I encouraged him to do so, though I did not give him any definite 
answer for my taking charge of it—for it is woe to me if I do not preach the 
gospel of my blessed Master.” Later when the Iwakura Mission went to 
Washington, Neesima was called in again for consultation and help. So 
valuable was he to the Commissioner of Education that he was asked to accom- 
pany the mission to Europe, and he wrote the bulk of the report on education 
which was submitted by the Embassy. It was at the first meeting with the 
Embassy that this dynamic idea of freedom which was all important to Neesima 
manifested itself in perhaps the first modern instance of a Japanese meeting 
another Japanese of superior rank on an “equal” basis. 

Neesima proceeded to Washington with considerable trepidation and 
only after thinking through clearly to himself the limits of the cooperation 
he could offer. He made clear that Minister Mori “should explain to the 
Embassy that he was pursuing his studies privately, and that any service desired 
of him must be based upon a contract acknowledging his freedom from all 
obligation to the Japanese government.”! He says in a letter, “I expect to 
stand up for Christ before the heathen embassy; I think it is a good opportunity 
for me to speak Christ.”? 

Finally, when ushered into the presence of Commissioner Tanaka Fuji- 
maro with twelve Japanese government sponsored students, Neesima was “stand- 
ing erect at a corner of the room” while the others bowed in usual Japanese 
style. Furthermore, he insisted that Minister Mori explain his position as set 
forth in a note which Neesima himself had prepared. 


. . . At my request Mr. Neesima came here, not as a bondman, but with his kindness 
to give you some advice concerning education. So you must appreciate his kindness 
and willingness to do such a favor for you. As Mr. Neesima has such a relation 
to his Boston friends, he cannot commit himself to the Japanese government without 
their consent, neither has the government any right to lay claim on him, or to 
command to do this or that, but the things ought to be done by a contract between 
him and you. Fortunately he has three weeks’ vacation, and will do some good 
service to you if you treat him as a friend. He is a lover of Japan, but not a slave.3 
Neesima describes the scene vividly in another letter: 


This speech pleased the commissioner exceedingly...When he noticed me standing 
erect he asked Mr. Mori whether the cornerstander was Mr. Neesima. When he 


1. p. 117, Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima, A. S. Hardy, Cambridge, 1892. 

2. Ibid, p. 115. Letter to Mr. Flint from Boston, February 16, 1872, on his way to Washington to meet 
the Iwakura Mission; emphasis his. 

3. Ibid, p. 120. 
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ascertained that it was he stepped forward from his seat, shook my hand, and made 
a most graceful yet most dignified bow to me, asking me to be a kind friend to 
him. He bowed himself 60° from the perpendicular. So I made like bow in return. 
I could not help laughing within my heart that a behind or cornerstander was 
so honored by him in the room. He gave me an order to be an interpreter to 
him when he goes around the country to examine the schools, and to tell him all 
about your school system. I told him if I am ordered to do this I would rather 
refuse it, because he should distinguish me from the others who received aid from 
the government; but if I am requested to do this for a certain compensation, I 
would gladly do any favor for him. The commissioner told Mr. Mori to treat and 
receive me exactly as I requested of him.1 


The following day he records, 


. -- He came to me and asked where I reside and requested me to call on him 
privately. He then shook my hand and made 70° bow to me, wishing me for the 
improvement of my health. I could not help laughing at my being distinguished 
so much among the Japanese, for I have never thought myself that I was something, 
and have always desired to keep myself unknown from the public. So when I 
went to the parlor I stood at a corner keeping myself behind the rest, standing 
erect and not bowing, desiring to keep my right. I am glad to say I kept my right 
and my right was granted to me. 1 wish you would rejoice with me at this trium- 
phant hour, for I am a free man in Christ. I could not help thanking you through 


whose aid and means I have attained this liberty.2 


Although this hardly constitutes a case of lése majesté such as Uchimura 
perpetrated in the historic fukei jiken years later, yet it is its logical forerunner 
and documents most clearly the inner workings of a Japanese who cannot help 
himself before the very kernel of the idea of freedom which is all too often 
taken for granted in the West and from which the idea of the individual and 
personality as we know it must grow. 

Beginning with Neesima it was this idea of freedom which Amherst 
College, through Clark and a remarkable group of Japanese graduates, was 
going to have such a great part in transferring to Japan. Neesima graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1874, a year later than his class because 
of his European duties with the Iwakura Mission, and returned to Japan to 
found Doshisha. Following him Kanda Naibu (1857-1923), “the father 
of Engiish Studies in Japan,” attended high school and the College in Amherst. 
Uchimura Kanz6 (1861-1930) attended Amherst from 1885 to 1887 and the late 
Count Kabayama Ayske* (1866-1953) graduated with the distinguished class 
of 1889. 

The Amherst of the late 1880’s was considerably different from that of 


Ibid, p. 120-1. 
Ibid, p. 121-2. Letter to Mr. & Mrs. Hardy from Georgetown, March 8, 1872; emphasis mine. 
3. This was the form in which he rendered his name in English. 
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the late 1860’s. Darwin and the idea of the German university had begun to 
have their effect. Seelye, who taught the senior philosophy course and who had 
himself studied in Europe in his youth, had become President in 1875 and by 
the late ’80’s was beginning to turn over the senior philosophy to the brilliant 
young Garman, whose method in teaching “the truth” was indirect and rational 
rather than direct and authoritarian. Perhaps Uchimura’s was the last class 
that Seelye handled himself, for his health was beginning to fail. 

In seeking for an explanation for the great number of unusual Amherst 
graduates in the '80’s and '90’s it is necessary to turn to Garman and several 
other remarkable teachers. For Neesima, for Kanda, and for Uchimura of the 
*70’s and °80’s Seelye was the decisive factor. Once they had accepted the 
Christian truth, his saintly and authoritative character answered their every 
need. While America was finally succumbing to nineteenth century ration- 
alism, these younger Japanese were still involved with the potent force of 
ideas of freedom, original sin, and the worth of the individual. Few Japanese 
have penetrated to the ultimate meaning of these questions, although some 
familiarity with them has become common and essential. It is surprising to 
find that of those who have, so many can trace their heritage back to one 
institution. Neesima himself had a completely “orthodox” Congregational 
education at Andover, Amherst and Andover Seminary at a time when all three 
institutions were solidly performing their functions. 


Expatriate communities have come to be recognized as powerful forces 
in intercultural relations. There is room for the detailed assessment of foreign 
student groups, their habits, customs and contacts. The gregarious quality of 
the Japanese character and the great difficulty of acquiring ease in speaking 
foreign languages has led the Japanese student abroad in the twentieth century 
to seek out his own kind and create almost impenetrable groups in big university 
centers. The student of the Meiji Period seems to have been more resourceful. 
Unable to find or depend on Japanese immigrants and second generation 
groups, the Meiji students depended, usually with fortunate results, on sym- 
pathetic persons and families of the country in which they were studying. 

It was natural that one such center of activity should be found at Amherst 
College after the experience of Neesima, Kanda and Clark. Another such 
“complex” centered in Philadelphia where the well-to-do Morris home was 
always open to Japanese. Dr. Isaac N. Kerlin, another Quaker, and Dr. William 
Pepper helped out more than one Japanese student of medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School. Nitobe and Uchimura were among those 
beholden to this group as well as young Dr. Saeki Riichird of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy. Nitobe and Uchimura had graduated together in the second 
class at the Sapporo Agricultural College and after a few years had come to 
America to study further. Nitobe was already studying at the Hopkins, but 
Uchimura was working at Dr. Kerlin’s state hospital for feeble-minded children. 
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Uchimura had undergone great mental tribulation in connection with his brief 
first marriage and it was partly to escape it that he had come to America. Uchi- 
mura had a penchant for putting himself in difficult situations, but the care of 
feeble-minded children certainly could only help force the issue of his moral 
allegiance with which he was wrestling. 

It is my purpose against this background, to give a closeup of the 
immediate happenings during the spring and summer of 1885 through 
recently uncovered material from diaries and from correspondence between 
Neesima and Uchimura which resulted in Uchimura’s finally going to Amherst 
where he clarified and deepened his Christian faith—losing himself to it 
completely. It is an interesting example of how coincidental communication 
between members of the group of Japanese students in Philadelphia was to 
have unforeseen influence for modern Japan, especially post-war Japan. 

Neesima arrived in America again in late 1884 with the major objective 
of regaining his health. However, it was natural and inevitable for him to 
make several visits to Amherst. After staying with President Seelye on a spring 
visit he records in his journal, with special emphasis: 


Pres. Seelye of Amherst College was kindly consenting to my request to receive 
any students who I recommend if they are prepared in the Latin, Greek & Mathema- 
tics. He would receive even half a dozen of the Japanese students on my recom- 
mendation.! 


Whether Uchimura was prepared in Greek is doubtful, but he certainly knew 
enough mathematics and probably the rudiments of enough Latin to get by. 
In any case Uchimura proved to be the first (and probably only) Japanese 
student that Neesima sent to Amherst. 

After noting this in his journal in early March, Neesima, somewhat 
restored in health, set out for Washington and an intensive tour of the East. 
In his eclectic way he picked up and recorded all kinds of information and 
ideas and skillfully sketched anything which might prove of any possible 
consequence to Doshisha. He spent considerable time at the Smithsonian 
Institution and on his return to the north was, as we have seen, guided around 
the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore by Nitobe. His journal notes: 


May 7th [1885] ...I came to Philadelphia. [Nitobe] notified Mr. Uchimura 
of my coming to Philadelphia 2 days beforehand. I reached Philadelphia before 
the dark. Went to a Hotel on the Broad Street, only a few steps from the Depot. 
At Baltimore I was told by [Nitobe] that Mr. Uchimura is very gloomy, & does not 
know what to do. I sent a telegram to him at once. 

[May] 8th .. . Early in the morning before the breakfast Mr. Uchimura came 
up & called on me at the Hotel. We had very pleasant conversation talking on 
His future plan. Reading & praying. His confession & determination to do the 


1. Neesima’s Journal entry following March 5, 1885. 
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work for Christ. 

In the afternoon we called on Mrs. Morris (Mary) of Green Hill farm, Over- 
brook, Pa. A short way from Philadelphia. There I met Miss Thomas. We had 
pleasant talk with Mrs. Morris. Mr. & Mrs. Morris are good friends of the Japanese. 
Uchimura went back to Elwyn, Delaware County... the same day. (c/o Dr. 
Kerlin.)1 


Neesima and Uchimura were not strangers. In our time it is easy to 
think of them as Meiji contemporaries, especially since they both appear in the 
Meiji Cultural Leader stamps put out a few years ago by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Neesima and Uchimura were indeed close friends and from the same 
clan, but Neesima was twenty years Uchimura’s senior—a sempai from the 
home province as well as in the Faith. Such a contact was precisely what the 
“gloomy” Uchimura needed, and he concluded in a letter to Nitobe, “I had a 
very nice time with Mr. Neejima. He came just at the time to help me. I 
am now waiting for his letter....A physical debility, a deep meditation, a 
tumultuous conscience, a voluntary hermit.... Jon K. Uchimura.”? Uchimura 
was a voluminous letter-writer and seemed to gain strength and direction from 
his constant correspondence. However, this most important period of the 
summer of 1885 is not represented in Uchimura’s collected correspondence 
published by Iwanami except for one letter to his parents. His usually heavy 
exchange with Miyabe and Nitobe was interrupted, and Neesima became the 
chief object of his letter-writing. There are twelve letters extant of Uchimura 
to Neesima during this period and two drafts of letters from Neesima to Uchi- 
mura which have survived among Neesima’s effects at Doshisha. References 
indicate that others were written by both of them, but, if they have survived, 
they have not yet come to light. 

As he worked at the hospital for feeble-minded children, Uchimura was 
studying with hopes of entering the University of Pennsylvania Medical School. 
It seems certain, however, that when Neesima spent the day with him, he urged 
him strongly to go to Amherst and put himself under the “saintly” care of 
President Seelye. Whether this was because of what Neesima knew of his 
unhappy marriage (the wife was an Annaka girl whom he had baptized) and 
his then “gloomy” condition, or for more general reasons, is not clear. But 
Uchimura’s dilemma of that summer was whether to enter the “direct” ministry 
through going to Amherst and then theological school or the “indirect” ministry 
by going to Pennsylvania Medical School. Characteristically, this was not the 
dilemma of science and religion for him but the deeper one of a palpable 
victory over himself, his own “depraved, deceitful, haughty heart,” through 
putting himself at the mercy of God. He achieved this by leaving Elwyn and 
spending almost three weeks in Gloucester where before the Sea, Nature, and 
God he found personal peace and determination to go to Amherst and into 


1. Neesima’s Journal entries of May 7 and May 8, 1885. 
2. p. 160, Uchimura Kanzd Zensha, Vol. 20, Iwanami Shoten, 1933. Letter to Nitobe from Elwyn, Penn 
sylvania; emphasis his. 
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the direct ministry. 
* * * 


All of these letters' but one are in English, a mark of the bond between 
many of the men who studied abroad in the Meiji Period. 


Elwyn, Pa. 
June 2, 1885. 
My Dear Mr. Neejima: 

Your brotherly and hortatory epistle was received with unutterable gratitude. 
It served as a very substantial food to feed my hungry soul, and to embalm my 
wounded spirit resulting from frequent reflections upon the darkest part of my 
past life. I thank God, however, that I have been led through such a thorny path, 
with really a breeding [sic] foot. My agonized soul often went into the very 
brink of total disappointment; but He who guided my very step caused me not to 
stumble, and lo! “hither by His help I am come.” Neither Amherst, Dartmouth, 
nor Princeton can teach me all those precious lessons which I learnt directly from 
the hand of God. Submission, resignation, and sanctification are the sweetest results 
of well regulated trials. Recently have been reading lives of great men whom 
God used in spreading His truth throughout the world, (as you advised me to do 
so). Among them, St. Augustine, Dante, and Savonarola are especially dear to me, 
especially the last. His youth was marked by the same misfortune as one which 
almost sent me to the Hell. I found that I am not the only one whom the Merciful 
Father hath visited with that hardest and almost unbearable trial, the revolting of 
one part of the same flesh against the other... . 

I intended to go to Washington to-day, but it was postponed till Saturday. 
We had a meeting of the Japanese at Mr. Morris on last Saturday. Eleven Japanese 
were present, among whom were Mr. & Mrs. Takahashi of N.Y. We had a very 
interesting Bible class. Mrs. Morris, half fearing that the majority of us do not 
like religious teaching, prudently but earnestly closed the lesson. Then I took my 
turn, in rather an impertinent manner, and tried to convince them, at least, to 
look into their hearts a little. I was rather disappointed of our consul and his wife. 
I think it is a shame to the nation not to send the best specimen of the people 
to foreign lands, to represent our nationality. One with pure Yamato damashii2 
often comes very near to a Christian, and if we cannot send none but heathens, 
let us send the best and purest heathens. No wonder that so many of Americans 
make such low estimate of the moral standard of the Japanese. I am convinced 
more and more of the paramount importance of taking care of the Japanese by 
ourselves. Lethargic Quakerish & Conservative Presbyterianism have their respective 
positions of usefulness; but the Yankeeland of the Pacific need life and energy akin 
to those of Luther, of Savonarola, of Xavier, to lift it up to any respectable 
position in the world. The dungeon of Bedford, the fire of Bloomfield, and the 
1. These letters have appeared recently in toto in two academic journals of Doshisha University; 

Jimbungaku (No. 24) and Kirisutokyd Kenkya@ (Vol. 28, No. 1). There is one other letter written in English 
from Uchimura to Neesima in October of 1888, after his return to Japan, which is concerned with a sepa- 


rate problem. 
2. In kanji in the original. 
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trial at Worms will be inevitable in some cases. Can we not Christianize our old 
Yamato spirit? Our forerunners sacrificed their lives for the country; can we not 
ours for God and the country? 

I feel extremely thankful for your kindness in taking measures for my sake. 
Mrs. Kerlin urges me to enter Harvard to take a course in Political Economy, 
though she knows very little about my real circumstances. To confess the truth to 
you, Mr. Neejima, I have almost impoverished my family, and therefore have no 
prospect to draw any further supply from home. Moreover, I have no ambition 
to educate myself in Politics, though I have no objection for mastering any kind 
of God's truth. My spirit longs after Amherst, there to pursue the study which 


I took up few years ago, viz. the interpretation of the Bible by the Biological and 
Geological facts.... Excuse me, my Dear Brother in Christ, to trouble you by 
presenting my real case to you; but I look for your help at this time of my 


“formative period.” In doing this I expose my everything to you. My selfishness 
and hypocrisy, if there be any (& I think there are many) are now under your 


observation. May my expectation be fulfilled, and your expectation for me (though 
such a miserable fellow) be fulfilled in me by doing the best I can for the cause 
i for which you are now working so earnestly. 


I wish to know how is your head at present. Since I came to this country, 
the name Japan sounds with peculiar sweetness, and a patriotic Japanese is almost 
an idol to me. But a Christian Japanese moves my whole being, and I often think 
that I would give my two eyes to get one such, to work, and die for Japan. ... 

Your brother in Christ, and, 
Your Countryman, 
ia Jon K. Uchimura. 


Elwyn, Pa., U.S.A. 
June 21, 1885. 
Mr. Joseph Neejima, 
My Valuable Brother in Jesus: 
After spending two weeks in Washington, blessed with new inspirations from 
devout hearts, stocked with valuable informations from the mouths of the best 


and ablest of Americans, and filled with bright prospects for my much-desired service 
for our common Master,—I am again here at Elwyn, surrounded with my weaker 
comrades. Your love for Christ and patriotism for Japan have been my hope and 
impetus while I dared to go amidst strangers, to learn something which may benefit 


my countrymen. God blessed my humble endeavors abundantly. Religiously, 
socially, and scientifically, I count my visit to Washington to be of immense benefit 
to me. The National Conference of Charity taught me a great deal. Subjects 
of Crime and its Causes, Pauperism, Kindergarten, etc. were doubtless very interest- 


ing, and very ably discussed. I leave them, however, for future discussion with 
you. My visit to Smithsonian Institution was of inestimable benefit to me. I had 
a long talk with Prof. Spencer Baird about fishery of Japan, and he was exceedingly 
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kind to me. Through him, I was introduced to many of most eminent naturalists 
connected with the Institution. We entered into a lengthy conversation about the 
natural History of Japan. . . . I also introduced “University of Kioto” to them. (!!!) 
[i.c. Doshisha] She shall have the full benefit from this learned Institution in 
future. I also met with Gov. Eaton, President Cleveland, etc. Mr. Hattori of 
Japan came to Washington just at the time, and I was able to present the cause 
of idiotic children before him. ... May God bless my humble endeavor to wipe 
away some tears from the face of this earth; and if by His help, an idiotic institution 
be started in Japan, and some of this unfortunate class be cared for, what a great 
consolation it be for this dejected, broken soul!—I met with Prof. Hitchcock of 
Amherst at Washington. He read a very interesting paper on “the Prevention of 
Insanity among students” I had a long talk with him. I found many men who 
know you. I was welcomed almost everywhere. Thanks be to God for all these— 
24th—I deferred to forward this letter to you, because I have been thinking 
about my future course. I saw Mrs. Morris a few days ago. . . . She said that she 
and her friends can furnish me $300 a year....O, Mr. Neejima, | am overwhelmed 
with gratitude to God for such kind hearts. May I look to Him alone for all these 
blessings! . . . Considering from all points, I think, I can very profitably spend 
two or three years in studying Medicine. 
The Reasons are: 

1. This is usually the true way to get the best knowledge of Biology. 

2. Medical knowledge will help me immensely, in case God allows me to 
preach His gospels. 

3. It will serve to support myself, without the aid of government or private 
societies. I consider “independent support” as one of the essentials for a Christian 
worker, especially in Japan. . . . I wish you, however, to pospone your kind endeavor, 
for my sake, for a moment, till I write you again. I may be able to place myself 
favorably, here in Philadelphia, in which case, I may relieve you from one work 
at least, amidst your manifold labors. 

I am exceedingly selfish, am I not, Mr. Neejima. If I look so to you, my 
apology is only in my trust upon you. I wish to ask your advice about me. You 
know, I am not mine, but Lord’s. The greatest enemy to me at present, is not 
poverty or mean labor, but my selfishness——-my depraved, deceitful, haughty heart. 
Even my philanthropy is very frequently nothing but a cloaked form of pride and 
approbativeness. I get astray, not so much because my temperament is such (as 
some of my friends accuse me) as the fear that I am going on my own way, 
and not the Lord’s. “Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth” is my groan and prayer 
all the time. I want to have some distinct voice about my calling, and I think, 
I have heart enough to take up any work without murmuring. As for the present, 
I will try to walk in the way which seems to be His way; and if all go well, I accept 
it with amen; if not, resign with “Thy will be done.” So, I leave this matter wholly 
to God; and in case, it is not His will that I should take Medical course both as 
a way for the study of Biology and as means of propagating His gospels, but that 
I should go to Amherst and study there, I wish you to look after me as hereto- 
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fore, and make some arrangement to go there, if it be in your power to do so. (I 
am conscious of my impertinence in making such a selfish request to you.)... 
Following your advice, I am still studying the lives of great men . .. Many look 
up on Christianity as a means to civilize a nation, to consolidate the government, 
to increase the material wealth of countries, etc.; and thus commit grand errors 
in after generations. Had Mahomet carried on his work through life, as sincerely 
as he did for the first seven years of his ministry, his religion might have prepared 
many to inherit the Christian heaven. He looked to “expediency,” and all became 
confusion. “Ye, ye; nay, nay” ought to be our only ways of serving God and man- 
kind, I think. I look for that time, when our efforts will be blessed in Japan. How 
precious are Christian brothers to one another in Japan! O, Mr. Neejima, pardon me 
if I call you a brother; but to me, you are really so, though I am totally unworthy 
to be counted among your brothers. Somehow, I am dreaming of coworking with 
you. I have given up any idea to unite with Government again, neither have 
I any wish to belong to any foreign sect or established church. I wish to live 
as a simple Christian Japanese, and die as a common Japanese citizen. Christ 
and Japan are my watch words, and to those who are working for these, my heart 
turns with a womanish love. But alas! how few are those whose unselfish hearts 
are throbbing, and whose eyes are pouring tears for these sweetest of names,— 
Christ and Japan! 
Ever yours in Christ and Japan, 
Jon K. Uchimura. 


Elwyn, Delaware County, 
Penn’a 
June 27, 1885. 
My Christian Friend and Dear Countryman: 

Your pathetic letter from Amherst is now at my hand....Can I not, brother, 
bear a part of your yoke upon myself? Blessed soul, thou art! (allow me to use 
such a language). . . . Be assured Mr. Necjima, that your Master is very proud of 
you, and that He is pointing to your examples many of His weaker disciples, such 
as like myself, for imitation and encouragement. “The grief which all hearts 
share grows less for one.” By hearing about your trials and exhaustions, I can bear 
mine very easily. 

... IT am again at loss what to do. I am afraid I placed you again in the 
same position with regard to myself, as I did two years ago. Still out of that 
complexity grew out some unforeseen blessings. Mr. Neejima, please do not forsake 
me for my unsettled condition, for “though friends scorn me” for my indicision, 
“mine eyes are pouring tears toward God.” Direct or indirect ministries are still 
perplexing questions to me. If the former is God’s will, I must be placed under 
the care of such saints as Dr. Seelye, etc.; but if the latter is what I should do, I 
wish to be a healer of flesh. The answer from Pa. University will come within very 
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few days, and if it is negative, 1 will count it as God’s distinctive voice to cast away 
any idea of entering into a secular work. Mrs. Morris, Dr. and Mrs. Kerlin, and 
several other friends bind me here in Philadelphia by their too much kindness. 
I am pretty obstinate to other temptations; but I am still a childish slave to “Kind- 
ness.” So, dear sir, please leave my name out of your memory for a moment (only 
for a moment), and please rest your brain a little. May I write to Dr. Seelye directly? 
I almost shrink from receiving aids from Mrs. Morris and her friends. .. . 


Sunday evening, [July 5] 
9.15 P.M. 
Elwyn Pa., 1885. 
My Dear Mr. Neejima, 

. . . Ever since I received your last letter my heart has been in continual tumult 
. . . How faithless was I to you in making an inquiry to Pa. University before I 
informed you about my proposal! Mr. Neejima, I do not wonder if you lose all 
your faith upon me by this time. The year before last, I involved you in the 
same trouble about my position. I have been serving two masters, the World, and 
the Savior. I cannot set my mind upon one, and hence all these troubles. I cast 
my eyes upon my past, and they are all repetition of same failures and same 
mistakes . . . Urgent letters from home, speaking of the privations under which 
they are suffering, and their expectations to depend upon me for all their comforts, 
impelled me to use little expediencies to make myself “good” in the sight of the 
world. But alas! I have forgotten one thing to do. I have not written you about it. 
Now, shall I write to Dr. Pepper of the University that I will change my mind? 
Though I have not yet received any decided answer, it may be that he and other 
faculty are trying all they can for me. But, shall I to make void your kindest 
effort to matriculate me to Amherst College, which I have been wishing for so long 
a time? I am afraid that you have to make useless apologies to President Seelye 
and Prof. Hitchcock. Ah! Mr. Neejima, some think this a petty matter, but to 
me it is not so. It is a manifest sign of the want of my moral courage and 
unfaithfulness to my friends. .. . 

Out of the fearful trials, I read to-day the book of Prophet Jonah. I was 
greatly consoled by it. Being too anxious about my parents, and thinking that 
direct ministry is not a favorable one, I escaped from the Lord’s calling. But, lo! 
how rough the sea has been! Constant shipwrecks, many hardships, narrow escapes. 
Well may I now be swallowed by a whale, and kept in darkness for a moment till 
I follow the voice of God. 

I write thus right honestly to you. In case you have some uneasy feeling 
toward President Seelye, please show this letter to him, and let me bear all the 
blame. I have no apology to make to you now. In case everything is against me, 
I will try to hurry back to home, and speak a word or two about Christ and His 
Salvation, and then leave myself to God’s disposal... . 

With earnest expectation that my weakness and insufficiency be fully appre- 
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ciated, and with hope that I may still find a place in your heart, 


I am, Mr. Neejima 
Your weak brother & repenting friend 
Jon K. Uchimura. 
Monday morning 
Mail is closing. Just received your extremely kind letter, and have no words 
to express my gratitude to you. IJ will follow your advice. 1 will... try to leave 
here peacefully. If you are not tired of my changeableness will you be so kind 
as to be patient once more for me and lead me through this darkest part of my 
life, and guide me to usefulness? I have not yet received any answer from Dr. 
Pepper, but to show you my real repentance, I write you now this determination. 
One more horrible trial for me. O Lord; but I want to be thy faithful servant. 
Guide me, for I will try to be good. If you be so kind as to make a little 
arrangement in Amherst before you leave there, I shall be under your greatest 
obligation. Let God’s will be done however. His Kingdom will not suffer much 
though one of His weak servants fail in his plan. 
In haste, but with earnest prayer, 
J. K. U. 


Elwyn, Del. Co. Pa. 
July 15, 1885. 
Mr. Joseph Neejima; 
My Dear Sir: 

I should have written you sooner had it not been for my usual feeble health. 
This oppressive weather is exceedingly taxing to my brain, as I believe it must be 
upon yours. I worked a little outside to earn a little, but a sun-stroke drove me 
in, and am still in a very uncertain health. But, I do not think much about my 
physical health as about my soul. It has been placed under a severe trial, and 
crucially tested. I lost everything in coming to America—-My companionship, my 
source of income, my health;—and thus a poor soul, divested of its outward sources 
of consolation, has been exposed to all kinds of doubts, temptations, and trial, that 
I have been frequently well nigh the total disappointment. But I thank God that 
evening was followed by morning, and I believe “God saw that it was good.” Eternal 
Sabbath may be at hand. I also thank God that I did not entered [sic] into 
ministry before passing these trials. Ministry is often taken up not for the sake 
of Christ’s love but for the fulfillment of certain ambitions. Once Christ be 
realized in my heart, and I think my whole is in His hand. I doubted Him as a 
scientist, as a philosopher as a heathen, and as a Christian, but I can find no fault 
with Him. One thing I am hoping for at present,—the REALIZATION of the 
love of Christ. I think it is outrageous for a man to enter ministry without being 
“constrained by His Love.” ... Poor me, if I cannot preach the Gospel; but 
wretched man I am, I cannot be what I wish to be. So with the mind, I follow 
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the law of spirit; and with the flesh, the law of sin. Who can deliver me from 
this flesh of sin? 

I received an affirmative answer from Pa. University, but with certain promises 
which are not satisfactory. Also with regard to the help which Mrs. Morris is 
kind enough to give me, it is with considerable diffidence that I dare to accept it. 
I know the moral effect of receiving such a help, and I wish to decline it if possible. 
Now, Mr. Neejima, another thought occurred to me recently and that is, that it 
may not be God’s will that I should engage in intellectual culture any further. 
My health is now in very precarious condition, and my means is almost none. 
Don’t you think I better try to hurry home as soon as I can? There is no new 
thing under heaven, and were I to master all the human knowledge, they cannot 
save one-human soul. In one sense, they are all vanity and vexaton of spirit. 
Meanwhile, I wish to travel through the country a little, and to extend my observa- 
tion to some extent. Be kind enough my Dear Sir, to furnish me with your 
suggestions. 

Japanese papers say much about famine and starvation among our brothren 
[sic]. Are they not horrible? My weak heart is overwhelmed with pity for them. 
But I am glad that the Government has began to feel more for the people and I 
think this hardship of the nation is highly beneficial for the mutual contact of 
“high and low.” For us, the Christians, it is a golden opportunity to work for 
them, I think. Can’t you suggest some means by which we can do something 
for them? 

I met with Nitobe several times but I could not get much from him. I cannot 
still understand his Christianity. To confess truth, my dear sir I was rather 
disappointed in him. It may be that I am too low in his estimation, and hence 
his perfect silence upon religious topics toward me. Still it is inexplicable for 
me that he was apparently very indifferent with religious topics. 

... I often think that had I not been a Christian I would have had more 
decision. Somebody stronger than my own will is always with me; and hence the 
struggle. I really pity my own self. I become blinded by duties and not knowing 
which is God’s voice, I rush at once into a way which seems providential and always 
a fatal result follows. I weep to read about St. Peter. I often cry with him, 
“Lord, when I am converted, I will strengthen my brothren [sic].”. I have doubts, 
ambitions, animal appetitis [sic], etc. more than any one else; and hence these 
painful conflicts I think. So, Mr. N., please always look upon me with this under- 
standing. I know my weakness very well, but I cannot often control myself. You 
can perhaps make me a saint or a rascal just as you choose... . 


The following are drafts of two letters to Uchimura which still remain 


among Neesima’s papers. 


... I am sorry to learn that you are ill & also sadly reduced in your spirit. 
I fear you are engaging in ascetic meditation specially on your present condition. 
It is good sensation but if anyone goes too far in that way the result may be 
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seriously destructive. Can’t you lay aside the books of Job & Geremia for a while 
& try to read the book of Daniel & also Paul’s missionary work in The Acts. Please 
don’t think of your present condition; simply lay yourself at the foot of the Cross 
& wait for his further Guidance. 

I fear you are a regular utopian dreamer. You dream too much at once. Yet 
you find no fixed means to attain your aim. I don’t mean you are an aimless fellow. 
No, No! But you are at loss yourself now how to carry out your aim in. . . life 
. . . Don’t let your blessing—your creative spirit, take hold of you & drag you down. 
Shake it off. Let a dreamy meditation go off from your ever disturbed head. Don’t 
let petty little circumstances change your purpose too often. When you are ill, 
wait patiently till you recover your strength. Don’t try to go home just yet... . 
Don’t be in haste in deciding for your future step. As you are ill try to get well 
first. Then your duty may be much clearer in future. Don’t become a feeble 
minded because of your temporal troubles & trials are getting upon your head. 
You are only a person who is traveler in this world. Be strong in Him & He will 
uphold & comfort you. Don’t immitate the mourning Prosphet Geremia. Gird 
your loins and be ready for fighting. We can’t afford to let you sink down in 
despondency & dispair. 

As for me...I simply await for my recovery without troubling myself. 

With regard to your future step, I don’t change my. . . opinion as I already 
suggested to you in my letter (written to you from Ambherst). 

Why can’t you come to Amherst & spend a year or two before you take your 
professional study, if you don’t care for it then you might go home after that.... 
At any rate take care of yourself. Despondency is your great enemy. Overcome 
it through your purpose. ...I hope you will be all right... . 


West Gouldsborough, Maine 
Aug. 7th, 1885. 
Mr. Uchimura 
Dear Sir: 

. . + I thank God that my dear brother Uchimura came out so brightly and 
boldly as to consecrate himself entirely to the Gospel ministry. ...I am very glad 
of it. I trust this will be your last decision, never waver again. I am sure, a new 
way will be opened to you for entering into Amherst. Never mind of your pecunial 
affairs. Mana will be provided somehow. Money will follow true manliness and 
consecration. Allow me to assure you that besides the Triune God none in this 
wide world may be so glad as I am to-day for your new decision. I thank God 
from the bottom of my heart for my (this) opportunity of rejoicing with you. I 
will write to Pres. Seelye very soon. Don’t attempt to go back to Pennsilvania 
until we hear from Amherst. Try to stay in the North as far as you can because 
it will be better for you to be at a latitude much higher than Pa. 

Finally my dear brother wait confidently upon the Lord. He will make thy 
path plain & blissful. 
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Yours in the Lord 
_ Joseph H. Neesima 
I will ceal this letter with my thanksgiving for His leading you step by step 
to this last conclusive decision. 


The following is the draft of Neesima’s final letter of recommendation 
in which Uchimura’s letter of decision was enclosed. 
West Gouldsborogh, 
Maine 
Aug. 8th, 1885. . 
Pres. Seelye > 
Dear Sir: 

. . . The enclosed letter is written to me from one of my Japanese friends who 
desired so much to come to Amherst College, and whose letter I showed you once 
on the way from South Hadley to Amherst. 

This friend had a hard struggle to decide his future step. I have patiently 
kept up my correspondences with him these past three months. He is very bright 
but needs some one’s guidince or advice. By reading his letter you will soon find 
out his last decision for his future course. He has thus far been shifting like the 
declination of the magnetic needle, but in all these attempts and movements he 
has been aiming at the true north, or rather he is constantly drawn towards. Then 
his letters will explain to you what [he] wishes to do or to be. He declines the 
offer of a lady in Philadelphia ... [The] offer $300 per annum was given on 
condition that he should study the Medicine at Pa. University. You kindly consented 
to receive him in the college as a special student. But I haven’t found any friends 
to help him yet. It is hard work to raise money here for helping our students. 
I once attempted to . .. some money to help another student home. But it took 
me more than 3 or 4 week to get over the effect of my labor. As I am situated 
I can’t do it just yet. Doubtless you may find some friends for him much easier 
than me. Or there may be some way for him to earn for himself partially. I 
wish I could offer my position to help him but I am already agreed to help one 
who is coming here next fall. 

If you could some way open to my friend to enter... your college...next fall 
I shall be very much obliged to you. 


* * 


Gloucester, Mass. 
Aug. 10, 1885. 


My Dear Mr. Neejima, 

. . . I, like you, am lonely, weak, and meditating. Change of situation however 
has given me a very sweet rest, and my fretted soul has had an ample opportunity 
to soar into higher atmosphere with the Divine Master. The past 8 days have 
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been spent in earnest prayers for the descent of Holy Spirit, and thank God, the 
promise seems to be fulfilled. As you wrote me I cast all my cares upon Him 
who upholdeth the Universe and now I am at peace with God. Satan is still 
busy; but with “it is written” and “get thee behind me,” I am imploring God’s 
fatherly mercy to embrace me. Ah, Mr. N. God’s ways are past understanding. 
. . . He took me to this quiet place, and silently and powerfully taught me His ways. 
I raise up my head, and drinking from His sweet cups, I quench my thirst, and 
resting in His bosom, I rest my weary soul, before the balmy breeze of the Atlantic. 
Your epistle came. I took it to the sea-coast where the surges dash against the 
massive rocks. I loudly read it, wept over it, and prayed for its writer——my friend 
in tribulation, my honored brother in Christ, and my countryman in blood. The 
voice from above seemed to have touched my spirit, and God’s mercies were poured 
upon me, and His promises were declared,—broad as the ocean which was roaring 
before me, and firm as the rock upon which I was standing. “God’s will be done! 
Am I the only child of His who can carry on His mighty plan? He who made the 
Universe out of nothing, and can change pebbles to the sons of Abraham can He 
not raise hosts of His workers if he wants to? Be quiet, then, my soul. Wait for 
His call. Only watch and pray, lest thou be tempted.” Thus indulging in 
rhapsodies I traced my ways to my hotel, and stayed there till afternoon breezes 
tempted me out again to a green pasture on yonder hills to repeat my prayer to 
my God again. 

0, how much do I wish to see you... and enjoy your high, spiritual 
society! I asked God that I might be taken to you, if it be His will, but the good 
Father seemeth to say to me that I must be satisfied with Him alone. 

Having cast all my cares upon God, I have nothing to say about my own 
future. I intend to go to Amherst, availing your kind concern, and to fulfill my 
long intention to be a minister of the Gospel....You know my idea of a good 
minister. I believe that a good minister does not usually come out of a Theological 
School, but it is the real experimental knowledge of the Bible, tested in works of 
love, which is of any practical value in the blessed work of ministry. [ have 
however a desire to complete my theology, which I have been thinking for the past 
3 or 4 yrs. (Excuse me for such audacious words). To my mind the Bible looks 
like the embodiment of a trinity besides the Holy Trinity—I mean man, nature, 
and the Book itself. It is therefore my desire to prove that God’s ways of making 
a man are the same as those of making the Universe. Man’s spiritual growth 
corresponds to his bodily growth, which corresponds to the growth of animals from 
amoeba to man, which corresponds to the growth of the earth from its chaotic 
condition to its present beauty, which corresponds to the growth of the stellar 
system from its primordial nebular condition. In the same manner, I think, the 
progress of the world can be traced out, and the future of our society can be 
peeped into a little, by reading the natural history of the Universe and the spiritual 
history of man. Perhaps you cannot understand from this short account the gist 
of my philosophy (!!!!) but thus only can I explain those mysterious passages in 
Genesis, Exodus, and especially in Revelation. In other words, I wish to reconcile 
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Spencer, Darwin, Hodge, and Swedenborg in one perfect harmony. A grand ambi- 
tion, too much for a Japanese B.S. you might say; but Mr. N. I have pretty good 
confidence in my foundations (Ah! I have been telling my dreams to you). 

But, I do not know whether God has intended me for such a work. I like 
more to be a consoler of a widow than to be a champion with a philosopher. I 
would rather stand before the Sanhedran, and tell them about the conviction of 
my heart, than to meddle with those speculations which profit nothing, and which 
afterall are “foolishness.” I would rather leave these questions to some of my 
Sapporo friends, and myself go as an evangelist to fight with Satan himself. But 
anyway, will you please give me your letter of introduction to your friends in 
Amherst, for I may go there, and make my inquiries. Till then, I believe, God 
will distinctly point me the way I should go. Be granted, my dear Sir, that the 
way I wish to take is now fixed. . .. I will continue my study and hope to join 
with you in your future work in Japan. I feel sorry that I troubled you a great 
deal for my personal affairs, but please excuse me for our Master’s sake. 

. . - I never had such a sweet day as one which we spent at Vendome Hotel 
in Philadelphia. ...1I thank God exceedingly that I can enjoy your friendship. 
. . . What a precious priviledge that we can be called “brothers”! . . . Remember 
me, ever, Mr. Neejima as your weak brother, who remembers you ever with 
gratitude and wishes to be your partner in Lord’s works. 


= 


Hyde Park, Mass. 
Aug. 22, 1885. 
My Dear Mr. Neejima, 

After spending a very profitable time at Gloucester by prayers and fastings 
for about 17 days, I came here the day-before-yesterday with a new spirit. The 
greatest burden of my soul was cast into the bay of Gloucester never to be even 
looked at, while at the same time new determination I made about the course of 
my future life cleared of my heart many disagreeable cumbrances which hanged 
over it for many years. I feel perfectly happy now, and I must tell you, Mr. 
Neejima that I am now ready to die, ... 

I hope you are feeling better now. We are still dusts, and we groan for thorns 
in our flesh. But thank God, I murmured thus far like Job; I resign now like Paul. 
As far as my own self is concerned, I believed in Jesus, and I am whole. The 
rest of my life is to be spent not for me sake, but for His sake. I now thank God 
for a severe storm which raged around me since last year; I thank Him for all 
the misfortunes in my life; and I can thank God even for my weakness. May we 
be consoled in Christ Jesus, who died for us!!! 

It took me little courage “to ‘fill up” all the errors I made thus far by my 
uncertainty; but trusting that God will make it all right I cast my entire care 
upon Him, I acted promptly, dissolutely, and prayerfully. There now remains 
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no other way to go than to Amherst at present. 
Wishing you to continue in your prayers for me as I do for you, 
I am Mr. Neejima 
Your humblest & weakest brother 
Kanzou Uchimura. 
A disagreeable news! 


Hyde Park, Mass. 
Aug. 24, 1885. 
My Dear Mr. Neejima, 

...I hurry to send back my poor translation...To confess the truth to you, 
my English has been greatly damaged by my internal struggles which lasted for the 
last 4 yrs. I used to write much better English; but I am now badly off. I believe, 
3 yrs more at Amherst will improve it a little.... 

I am now in a stage of transformation. Heavenly life, though exceedingly sweet, 
is still unnatural to me. My philosophy has been somewhat deranged by my recent 
triumph over my. gloominess. Swedenborg must be driven out of my mind, I think. 
I wish to take German and History as specialities at Amherst. No! Mr. N. it is 
not so. My speciality will be Gymnastic, jovial talking, good appetite and healthy 
Religion. This latter I wish to bring back to Japan. All else are almost nonsense. 
Resonant prophetic voice, strong stony fists, and overpowering spirits to crush all 
of our enemies, are I consider the essential requisites of a successful Gospel carrier. 
Let me stop here, however, Mr. N. My next letter may be another of despondency.. . 

Ever your weak and obliged brother, #€ = 


Amherst, Mass. 
Sept. 9th. 1885. 
My Dear Mr. Neejima, 

At last after wandering through different parts of the country, I finally reached 
here day-before-yesterday, to accept the place which God has prepared for me by 
your hand. I have found President Seelye exceedingly kind to me, and all the officers 
and professors have done their best to fix my room, etc. Here, again, as elsewhere, 
I raise words of thanks to our Father of all mercies....Mr. Neejima, my gratitude 
to you, is the gratitude to our Heavenly Father. I saw Mr. W. S. Clark yesterday. 
He was very active and cheerful. All remember you most cordially. 

..-I often fear whether I can pass through this college satisfactorily. But 
this one-thing consoles me more than anything else, that “when I am weak, then 
am I strong.” Father wills that I should lean on Him, the real source of all strength. 
So please remember, my dear sir, that when I am sick, and needy, and naked, then 
am I full, strong, and warm in the Grace of Him crucified. “The Lord is my 
shepherd; what shall I want beside”? .. . 
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Ever remaining in grateful remembrance of you, 
I am, Mr. Neejima, 
Your weakest brother, 
Jon K. Uchimura. 


Amherst, Mass. 
Oct. 28, 1885 
My Dear Mr. Neejima, 
Already a fortnight has passed away since we enjoyed a sweet Christian com- 
munion at Boston. ... As for me... [all] is peace, thankfulness, and hope... . 
We are all expecting you at Amherst. Last Thursday evening, president [Seelye] 
told in our prayer meeting about you and your work in Japan. His address produced 
a strong impression upon the students. I hope something will come out of that 
meeting. .. . 
Always yrs. in Christ, 
Jon K. Uchimura. 


Although Uchimura had been baptized several years previously in Sap- 
poro and was to have a genuine religious experience at Amherst the following 
year which further matured his faith, obviously the depth of his problem as 
expressed so eloquently and sensitively in this correspondence with Neesima 
in the summer of 1885 was basic to his growing belief. It is the more remark- 
able when Uchimura’s extraordinary effect on the leadership of modern Japan 
is understood, for if, by chance, Nitobe had not told Neesima of Uchimura 
and his “gloomy” condition and Neesima had not, with missionary zeal, pro- 
ceeded immediately to Philadelphia, Uchimura’s preparation and experience 
would have been vastly different and his subsequent career although stormy 
would hardly have been the same without the influence of Seelye and the 
Amherst of the 1880's. 

Uchimura’s effect on modern Japan has been remarkable as well as dif- 
ficult to calculate. His influence as originator of the mukyékai movement, and 
through the constant publication and re-publication of his collected and selected 
works is indeterminable. However, the record of the men who were regular, 
committed members of his groups and who received from him a Christian view 
of man, and of history, and the kernel of the idea of freedom of the self, is his 
living testimony. The past two Presidents of the University of Tokyo are 
well-known as Uchimura followers. They merely head the list which includes 
the present and only post-war Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, two dis- 
tinguished Ministers of Education in post-war Cabinets, three Ambassadors in 
the foreign service, three prominent scientists, and many men prominent in the 
arts and professions as well as business. The more successfully modern Japan 
develops as a democracy, the more she will find herself in Uchimura’s debt. 
Uchimura’s mark on the “conscience” and on the freedom of the individual 
in the new Japan cannot be ignored. 
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His Life and Art 


Matsushita Takaaki 


ON THE DATE OF SESSHU’S DEATH 


INCE 1956 is usually regarded as the 450th anniversary of Sesshii’s death, 
the Vienna Peace Conference named him, along with Rembrandt, Mozart, 
and others as one of the ten great men of culture whose works deserve 

special attention this year. The initiative for including Sesshii among this 
honoured group came from Japanese cultural leaders, but it should be noted 
that Japanese scholars are not all of the opinion that 1956 actually is the 
450th anniversary of the artist’s demise. 

The celebration of the anniversary in this year is based on the theory 
that Sesshii died in 1506 at the age of 87,1 but some scholars are of the opinion 
that he died in 1502 at the age of 83. No conclusive argument has been given 
on this subject since there is no indisputable historical evidence for either date, 
both of them being based on more or less legendary writings of the Edo period 
(1603-1867) or later. Nevertheless, the 1506 theory is supported by a majority 
of scholars. The historical grounds are that whereas an inscription on the 
artist’s “T6éfuku-ji in the Summer” by his friend the priest Rydan Keigo 
indicates that the work was painted in 1505, another eulogy by the same priest, 
written in 1507 on a Sesshii landscape (Collection of Mr. Ohara) states that 


1. Ages are given here in the traditional Japanese manner; that is to say, they represent the number 
of calendar years in which the person has lived, including the year of his birth. The Occidental equi- 
valent is approximately one year less. 
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the artist was already dead. This evidence, however, is shaky. “Téfuku-ji in 
the Summer,” does not bear Sesshii’s seal, and it has been attributed to Sesshii 
only since the Edo period. Furthermore, the style of .the work is completely 
different from Sesshii’s and appears much closer to that of Gakué, another 
pupil of Sesshii’s teacher Shibun. There is consequently no real reason to 
suppose that the painting is that of Sesshi. Furthermore, the inscription of 
1507 does not necessarily mean that Sesshii died in 1506. It is simply a poetic 
eulogy of the artist written by Ryéan Keigo when the latter, in the course of 
setting out for China, visited Sesshii’s old hermitage, the Unkoku-an in Sué 
Province. 

The foundations for the 1506 theory being so weak, the present writer 
is inclined to accept the 1502 theory, which appears more logical from the 
remaining historical data concerning the artist. The most compelling reason 
is that no work painted by Sesshii after his eighty-third year can be found. 
The landscape with the inscription of 1507 has ordinarily been considered to 
have been painted in the previous year, but there is no proof that this was the 
case, and indeed another inscription on the same painting by Sesshii’s friend 
Bokush6é Shisei would indicate that the work was much earlier, since Bokushd 
Shisei died around 1500. Other than this painting there is none that is even 
supposed to be later than 1502. 

The extant paintings of Sesshi are more numerous than those of other 
artists of the same period. The reasons no doubt are that the demand for 
his works was rather large, and that, unlike the painters employed by feudal 
barons during that age, he was free to comply with requests from anyone. 
Moreover the superior quality of his paintings has been appreciated in the 
intervening centuries as it is now. One must suppose of course that the thirty- 
odd remaining works represent only a part of his total oeuvre and that many 
more have been lost. Fortunately a number of those that have not been 
preserved were copied in the Edo period by Kané Tanyiti and other members of 
the Kano School, and we at least have an idea of their general appearance. 
The Tokyo National Museum has a large number of these copies, and together 
with the genuine works they furnish a great deal of information for students 
of Sesshi. Altogether there are around 600 genuine works and copies (although 
we should add that some of the latter were clearly based on forgeries). Of the 
works signed and sealed by Sesshii, a number also bear his age. The following 
is a list of the recorded ages: 

67 2 paintings (including the “Long Landscape Scroll’’) 
70 1 painting 

71 1 painting (copy of a self-portrait given to Shigetsu) 
74 1 painting 

75 2 paintings 

76 1 painting (the “Haboku Landscape’) 

77 ‘1 painting (“Kei-ka Cutting Off His Arm”) 

78 1 painting 
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79 1 painting 
80 6 paintings 
82 9 paintings 
83 3 paintings 

Sesshii’s sixty-seventh year was a very important one, for it was then that 
he settled in the Unkoku-an and created an independent “studio” for himself. 
Beginning with this year, it will be observed, he wrote his age on at least one 
painting almost every year until he was 83. This fact is very important in 
considering his life. 

Presumably Sesshii recorded his age on his paintings so that he could 
later observe his progress, or perhaps as a Zen priest he wished to keep a 
record of the improvement of his mind as reflected in his paintings. In any 
event he appears to have been sensitive to changes that came from increasing 
age, and the fact that no painting bearing a greater age than 83 has been 
found is a sure indication that something important happened to him in that 
year or shortly afterward. Was this “something important” not actually his 
death? Even if he did not die at this time, he certainly did not paint any 
more, and unless new historical data are found, it is probably best to assume 
that he died. 

The Vienna Peace Conference’s inclusion of Sesshi among its ten great 
men is very gratifying since it will no doubt inspire many to study and learn 
to appreciate his works. If, however, the selection was intended to commemorate 
the 450th anniversary of the artist’s death, it was somewhat mistaken from the 
historical point of view. 


ON SESSHU’S NAME 


The Vienna Peace Conference referred to Sesshi as Oda Toéyd, a name 
no doubt advanced by certain Japanese scholars, but not immediately recogni- 
zable to most Japanese art historians, let alone ordinary persons. Subsequent 
inquiries from foreign countries concerning the artist have followed the Con- 
ference’s lead, and the various Japanese charged with writing replies have had 
no end of trouble searching out from all the Japanese painters of the past one 
named Oda Téyd. As a matter of fact, Oda Téy6 is a great mistake. 

It is virtually certain that Sesshii was born in the province of Bitchi 
(now Okayama Prefecture) and that he was a member of the Oda family of 
that region. His family name then is of course Oda, but his given name is 
completely unknown. At the age of twelve he became a priest and took the 
name Téyd. In Buddhist monasteries the priestly name was bestowed on new 
monks by their first teacher and thereafter the secular name was never used. 
This is the case even today among Zen priests when they speak of each other 
as priests. 

When a Zen novice was almost ready to become a full-fledged priest he 
was given an additional name. Furthermore, when monks went from one 
teacher to another several times, as they sometimes did, they often changed 
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the second name accordingly. The original priestly name, however, remained 
the same and the other was always chosen to agree with it in meaning. As a 
rule the names were taken from famous Chinese poems. 

We do not know what names Sesshii used before he came to be called 
by his present name. It is known, however, that his hermitage was called 
the Unkoku-an, and that he was sometimes spoken of as Unkoku Téyé. He 
first used the name Sesshii in 1465 or 1466 when he was forty-six or forty-seven. 
At that time he happened to gain possession of a calligraphic plaque bearing 
the two Chinese ideographs used in writing Sesshii (4, meaning “snow” and 
ji}, Meaning “boat”) and written by the priest Ch’u-shih Fan-ch’i of the Yiian 
Dynasty (1280-1367). Wishing to take this as his name, he requested one of 
his teachers, Ryik6 Shinkei, to bestow it on him formally. Shinkei explained 
the relation between the words Sesshi and Téyd in the following rather 
involved way. The famous Chinese poet of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279), Liu 
Tsung-yian wrote a poem about an old man who went fishing in the snow. 
The Chinese character for Liu jf is synonymous with the character used 
for the syllable yo #% in Toy6, both meaning willow. On the other hand, the 
characters in “Sesshii” correspond to the snow and fisherman’s boat in Liu’s 
poem. 

Sesshii continued to use this name until he died, and it is correct to 
speak of him as Sesshii Toy6. In speaking of Zen priests, however, it is proper 
and respectful not to use the original priestly name, which is regarded as more 
or less taboo. In any event, to combine the pre-monastic surname with the 
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first priestly name is anomalous. The only proper name for Sesshu, then, is 
Sesshi and nothing else. 


SESSHU AS A ZEN PRIEST 


Sesshii’s close friends spoke of him as Y6 Shika. Y6 comes from Sesshii’s 
priestly name, while shika, “receptionist,” was his official rank in his monastery. 
This name was first used when Sesshii was in his middle years and was residing 
in the Shékoku-ji in Kyoto, but he was still called this in his late years, and 
it is therefore clear that he never advanced beyond this rank, which was not 
an especially high one. Under the circumstances it does not appear that he 
had much interest in his career as a priest. On the other hand, it is unfair to 
conclude from this that Sesshii shirked his religious duties. In his day the Zen 
sect of Kyoto was very aristocratic in composition, and in order to advance to 
the highest ranks a priest had either to belong to a noble family or strong 
military clan or to be exceptionally accomplished in letters. Learning, par- 
ticularly a knowledge of Chinese, was especially valued because one of the chief 
functions of the Kyoto Zen priests was to manage the Ashikaga shogunate’s 
correspondence with foreign countries. At the same time, a priest with literary 
ability enjoyed the advantage of being able to write fine prose and poetry 
for great religious ceremonies and therefore to appear especially devout. Sesshi, 
who had neither an aristocratic family nor exceptional literary ability, could 
hardly have hoped to reach the higher ecclesiastical echelons. One supposes 
indeed that in the very worldly Zen circles of his age he found himself dis- 
content. It was probably for this reason that he left Kyoto in his middle years 
and went to the province of Sud. 

After a time in Sud he gained the good will of the Ouchi family, who 
controlled the province, and was sent as a member of a mission to Ming China. 
This gave him an opportunity to study art on the continent. In fact he did 
more than study—a set of murals that he painted on the walls of the Bureau 
of Ceremonies in Peking received high acclaim, and as a reward he was given 
the first priestly rank at a famous temple called T’ien-tung-shan Ching-te temple. 
This was considerably above his rank at the Shdkoku-ji, and Sesshii was ex- 
ceedingly proud of his Chinese title. He used it in his signature ever afterward, 
though it does not seem to have been recognized by the Japanese Zen sects. 

Although Sesshii remained a rather low-ranking priest in his own country, 
his paintings became famous even among the people of his own time. The 
basic reason for this was that Sesshii was a sincere believer in Zen, and his 
paintings, which he regarded as religious exercises, were in genuine harmony 
with the spirit of Zen. Unlike the more or less professional artists of the 
day (for example, his teacher Shibun and his pupil Oguri Sétan) he did not 
paint for his sustenance, and he felt no urge to cling to any style that “sold.” 
Instead he was constantly studying to improve his painting, and his attitude 
toward his art remained vivid and progressive. So indeed did his attitude 
toward life in general. He withdrew from the worldly-wise and religiously 
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arid Zen group of Kyoto while he was still relatively young, and after his 
return from China he travelled about in Bungo (now Oita Prefecture), Iwami 
(Yamaguchi Prefecture), Gifu (Gifu Prefecture) and Su6é (Yamaguchi Prefecture) 
Provinces, seeking out the famous priests and intellectuals and trying to deepen 
his religious insight. When at the age of sixty-seven he ended his wanderings, 
it was because he no longer nzeded guidance. He was now prepared to carry 
on his quest for enlightenment alone, with the sole aid of his art. It was for 
this reason that his sixty-seventh year was of special significance, and that 
he began at that time to write his age on his works. In one sense this was 
the beginning of his life as a painter. Art historians hitherto have divided 
his painting into two periods, one prior to his trip to China and the other 
after his return. Would it not be more logical to assume that the great turn- 
ing point in his life and consequently in his painting occurred in 1487 when he 
settled in Su6? 


SESSHU’S LANDSCAPE 


Sesshi: had a particular genius for painting landscapes, and the majority 
of his paintings fall in this category. There was a reason for his preference. 
Though he was more devoted to his painting than to ordinary priestly duties, 
he was nevertheless imbued with the Zen philosophical concept of the world 
and society. Consequently his paintings literally exuded the Zen concept of 
nature, which is, broadly speaking, that nature is a manifestation of the mind 
of Sakyamuni Buddha. Buddha is to be seen even everywhere, in the blossoms 
and twittering birds of spring, and the response of human beings to ever- 
changing nature is of the utmost importance. For the Zen painter, to paint 
a natural scene is to paint the body of Sakyamuni. Consequently, Sesshii, as a 
sincere Zen monk, was naturally predisposed toward landscapes. On this score 
we might point out that, whereas many of Shiibun’s landscapes reflected the aloof 
sequestered life that he led after retiring from monastic life, Sesshi’s are more 
purposeful and more religious. 

A landscape does not approach true reality unless it shows the physical 
changes that occur with the changing of the seasons. Sesshii, realizing this, 
began even before his journey to China to paint sets of landscapes including 
one for each season, and he continued to do so throughout his life. Examples 

“Landscapes of the Four Seasons” in the Ishibashi Collection, two paint- 
i from a similar set (the spring and winter sections) done in the style of Hsia 
Kuei and now owned by the Asano Collection, the Autumn and Winter Land- 
scapes in the Tokyo National Museum (Plate II), and the “Long Landscape 
Scroll” in the MGri Collection (Plates IV). Sesshii’s partiality to this type is 
further indicated by a number of poems written in praise of his seasonal land- 
scapes by a contemporary Zen priest. 

The “Long Landscape Scroll” is the best illustration of Sesshii’s work 
in this vein and for that matter of his Zen-influenced attitude toward art. This 
magnificent scroll, which is forty centimeters wide and approximately eighteen 
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meters long, begins with a scene in early spring, proceeds through the year, and 
ends with late winter. In the customary Oriental fashion, each season is 
divided into three parts, so that there are twelve sections in all. It is specially 
striking that against the continually changing seasonal background the move- 
ments and activities of human beings are given a prominent place. As a 
rule, Chinese works of this sort stress the vastness of nature by playing down 
human beings—people, if present at all, are in ordinary instances almost com- 
pletely obscured by the magnitude of the natural setting. In Sesshii’s works, 
however, the response of humans to the changes of nature is the central sub- 
ject. It is as though the life of man were the warp and the natural scene the 
weft of the whole fabric. 

This is precisely because Sesshii was trying to express the Zen conception 
of nature. Unlike the ordinary landscape scroll this painting does not show 
a scene that begins at one point in space and ends at another, nor indeed is it 
limited to one particular locality. It shows instead a broad panorama of nature 
as a whole, together with the people who inhabit it. We see aristocrats as 
well as plebeians, farmers as well as fishermen and tradesmen. Sesshii was 
trying to show the Zen principle that all men live and move in response to 
the continual changes in nature, which is itself identical with the corpus of 
the infinite Buddha. For this reason the painting is a complete revelation of 
Sesshii’s experience of Zen enlightenment. 

This scroll was painted in 1486, which, as has been mentioned above, 
was the year in which Sesshii first settled in the Unkoku-an and put an end 
to his long years of wandering. The painting is in a sense a summation of 
the religious understanding he had gained in his ardent search for Zen 
enlightenment. Very probably he presented it to the Ouchi family, who built 
the Unkoku-an for him and patronized him constantly after his middle years. 


SESSHU’S STYLE 


Sesshii studied first with Shibun, but was never completely satisfied 
with what he learned from this teacher. Shiibun’s works, after all, were inferior 
both in technique and spirit to those of the Sung painters Ma Yiian and Hsia 
Kuei, whom he imitated, and Sesshii was aware of this. Throughout his life he 
aimed at surpassing Shiibun and attaining the excellence of Ma and Hsia. 
His landscapes as a result are much closer in style to those of the two Chinese 
painters, particularly Hsia, than to those of Shiibun. It should be observed 
in this connection, however, that Sesshii also incorporated elements of the 
newly imported Ming landscape style, principally as seen in paintings of the 
Ché School. 

Sesshii was exceedingly fortunate to be able to visit China and see at first 
hand the vast expanses of continental scenery, to examine the great paintings 
of the past Chinese masters, and to associate with living artists. While in 
China he was constantly sketching Chinese scenery, and the strength of his 
paintings derives in large measure from this experience. As mentioned before, 
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he was highly praised by the Chinese for his wall paintings in the Bureau of 
Ceremonies. This was probably due to some extent to the impasse that Chinese 
painting had reached at the time. The chief artists of the day were members 
of the Ché School, who, while imitating the so-called academy style of the 
Sung period (exemplified by the works of Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei), were by 
no means of the same stature as their Sung predecessors. The works of the 
Ché School painters were as a whole marred by coarse, excessively vigorous 
brush-work. They retained the formal elements of Sung art but none of its 
spiritual loftiness. Sesshii for his part also took the style of Ma and Hsia as 
his point of departure, but he did not neglect, as did the Ché School, the 
freshness and liveliness of the newer Ming style found in the works of the 
amateur artists of the age, and his paintings were as a result more vital and 
less dogmatic than those of the currently famous Chinese artists. 

After returning to Japan Sesshii continued to admire Hsia Kuei and other 
great painters of the Sung period. This is especially clear from the landscapes 
in the style of Li T’ang and Hsia Kuei in the Asano Collection and from the 
“Long Landscape Scroll,” which is very close in spirit to Hsia’s works. Still, 
Sesshi, who was always attempting to improve himself, tried his hand at 
numerous other styles as well. The “Haboku Landscape” (in the Tokyo National 
Museum, Plate III) is a case in point. Painted in 1495, when Sesshii was 
seventy-six, it is clearly related in style to the works of the famous Sung artist 
Yii-chien. The term haboku means literally “broken ink,” and indeed in this 
painting the patches of thin watery ink are broken by the thick black strokes. 
The effect is extremely impressionistic, and the painting has an abstract ap- 
pearance that is most compatible with the philosophy of Zen. 

Among Sesshii’s existing works the one which is considered to be the 
latest is the landscape “Ama-no-Hashidate” (Plate V). This painting bears no 
seal, but the lines and the Chinese characters written in to designate particular 
places are certainly those of Sesshi. A small pagoda in the Chion-ji, one of 
monasteries shown, was not built until 1501, and it is therefore clear that the 
painting was produced during or after Sesshii’s eighty-first year. The painting 
is very large, approximately 1.78 meters by 90 centimeters. It is centered about 
the famous Ama-no-Hashidate, a beautiful sand bar on the coast of the Sea of 
Japan. A mountain range rises in the background, and a realistic bird’s-eye view 
of the surrounding terrain is presented in great detail. The perspective and 


composition are of a type often employed in both China and Japan for realistic 
scenes. 


Sesshii attempted a very natural form of expression in this work. One 
finds here none of the stylized brush-work often seen in his other landscapes. 
Instead, the strokes are lively and free, and as a result the painting is exceed- 
ingly real. After reaching eighty Sesshii tried in works of this sort to remove 
the religious implications as well as the stylized strokes from his landscapes and 
to draw scenes just as he saw them. This change in his later years probably 
reflects a new and deeper insight into the spirit of Zen Buddhism. 
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CC TLL be round this evening, about five,” the voice on the telephone had 
I said. Well, it certainly was a surprise, after a whole year of silence. 
But then, one never knew....Kin looked at her watch; there were 
still some two hours to go before five. First and foremost, then, a bath: she 
gave the maid instructions to prepare an early meal, and hurried off to the 
bathroom. She must look younger than ever, younger than when they had 
last said goodbye; one suggestion of her age, and all was up. So thinking, she 
allowed herself a leisurely soak. 

Back from the bath, she got out some ice from the icebox, crushed it 
finely, wrapped it in a double layer of gauze and spent ten minutes with it 
before the mirror, massaging her face all over. Her face grew red and numb. 
Somewhere at her woman's breast there gnawed the realisation of her fifty-six 
years but, determined that her years of experience should help her to cover 
up mere age, she took out her long-treasured jar of imported cream and 
smeared it over her cold face. In the mirror an elderly woman's face, with a 
deathly, bluish pallor, stared wide-eyed back at her. 

For a moment as she worked she was seized with a sudden disgust for 
her own face; across her mind floated a vision of the bewitching beauty that 
had been hers, that beauty once celebrated on the picture postcards of the 
day. She pulled up her clothes, and gazed intently at her thighs. Their former 
rrpe plumpness was gone, and a network of tiny blue veins stood out over the 
skin. And yet, she was not skinny—that was one thing to be thankful for— 
and her thighs when closed still met each other firmly and squarely. Whenever 
she had a bath, she would seat herself on her heels in formal fashion, knees 
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together, and pour water into the hollow of her thighs. The water remained, 
forming a pool in the groove between her legs. At this, she would feel a 
comforting sense of relief, and her age no longer seemed to matter so much. 
She could still attract a man: while that was true, Kin feit, life still had some 
meaning. She spread her thighs apart, and furtively, almost as though shy 
of herself, stroked the skin on the inner side. It was smooth and soft, as 
doeskin becomes after long treatment with oil. 

Kin had once read a novel by the eighteenth-century writer Saikaku, an 
account of a journey through Japan. In it were described, among the at- 
tractions of Ise at the time, two beautiful girls who played the samisen, one 
named Osugi and the other Tama. Around them as they played were stretched 
ropes of vivid scarlet, and people would play a kind of game, throwing money 
through the ropes in an attempt to hit the girls’ faces. This scene, with the 
two girls inside the red ropes, came to Kin’s mind with the beauty of some old 
colour print. Beauty like that was for her, she felt, long since a thing of the 
past. 

In her youth she had been consumed with the lust for money, blind to 
all else. But now she was getting old; she had lived, moreover, through the 
fearful ravages of war, and life without men seemed somehow blank and 
forlorn. Her beauty, too, had altered by imperceptible degrees with age, and 
the advance of the years had wrought a change in its very character. The 
older she became, the more careful she was to avoid the gaudy in her dress. 
She despised the strange wiles resorted to by some women over fifty who ought 
to know better—the necklace above the sunken breasts, the check skirt in a 
red more suitable for an undergarment, the too-full white satin blouse, the 
broad-brimmed hat hiding the wrinkled forehead. Equally did she dislike 
the woman in Japanese dress who affected a little scarlet peeping out around 
the neck in the manner of prostitutes. 

Kin had never once worn Western dress. Her kimono was of a dark 
blue silk, freshened with a neckband of the purest white crepe. Her sash was 
of pale cream silk with raised flecks of white; the belt beneath it was pale blue, 
but she never, as some did, let it show above her sash in front. Her bosom she 
made to look full and round, her hips narrow; next to her skin, a girdle drawn 
as tightly as possible, and at her buttocks a pad lightly stuffed with silk- 
wadding. Her hair had always been lighter than average and, taken with her 
fair complexion, never suggested a woman of over fifty. Perhaps because her 
height made her wear her kimono rather short, the hemline at the bottom was 
always neat and trim, and had an air of freshness. 


Before a meeting with a man, Kin would always dress, as today, with 
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a restraint which betrayed years of experience. Then, seated before the mirror, 
she would gulp down a cup of cold rice wine, never forgetting afterwards to clean 
her teeth to remove the smell. The merest sip of alcohol, she found, did things 
for her physically which no cosmetics could ever do. The slight intoxication it 
produced gave a flush to the cheekbones and the right misty look to the eyes. 
Her face, smoothed over with face lotion and cream, took on a fresh glow 
as if new life had been breathed into it. The best-quality lipstick, and that in 
a dark shade, was the only touch of red she allowed herself. Not once in her 
life had she painted her nails, and she had even less intention of doing so 
now that she was old: on an old woman’s hands it only contrived to look 
grasping, undignificd and quite incongruous. She confined herself, therefore, 
to patting lotion into the back of her hands, keeping her nails almost morbidly 
short and polishing them with a piece of cloth. The colours that peeped out 
from inside the sleeve of her under-kimono were all pastel shades. Her per- 
fume—a sweetish brand—she rubbed on her shoulders and her plump arms; 
nothing would induce her to put it behind her ears. 

Kin refused to forget her femininity. Death itself was preferable to the 
blowsiness of the average old woman. There was a poem—composed, they 
said, by some famous woman of the past— 

Never could human form 

Aspire, I know, 

To beauty ripe as that now bends 
This rose. Yet, somewhere here, 
I see myself. 

A life bereft of men was too dreadful to bear thinking of: Kin gazed 
into the pale pink petals of the roses Itaya had brought her, their splendour 
conjuring images from her past. Times had changed since those far-off days; 
her own tastes, the things that gave her pleasure—these too, little by little, had 
changed; and yet she was glad. Sometimes, when she slept alone, she would 
wake in the night and amuse herself by secretly counting over on her fingers 
the number of men in her life since she had been a girl. There was that one, 
and that one, and him, and oh yes, I'd forgotten him! But perhaps he came 
before? Or was it after, now....? And as she reeled them off the memories 
swirled up in her breast and clutched at her throat. Some of them made the 
tears flow when she remembered how they had parted, so she preferred to think 
only of the first meetings. “There was once a man....” She always remembered 
the beginning of the old romance. Her own mind was piled high with men 
who, as in the story, had “once been,” and for this reason, perhaps, it gave her 
pleasure on her nights alone to drowse in bed over the men of the past. 
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The call from Tabe had come as a surprise to Kin, like a rare and ex- 
pensive present out of the blue. He was coming, of course, for old times’ 
sake—coming, as it were, to inspect the burnt-out ruins of love, in the sentimental 
hope of finding some relic from the past. But she would not let it be enough, 
this standing and sighing among the weeds and rubble. Nor must any sug- 
gestion of the wretchedness of age or poverty be allowed to intrude. Her manner 
towards him must above all be circumspect, and the atmosphere redolent of 
the téte-a-téte. When he left, he must carry away with him an indelible impres- 
sion of the unchanging beauty of the woman who had been his. 


At last her toilet was successfully completed and Kin, like an actress 
waiting for her cue, stood before the mirror anxiously surveying the result for 
possible omissions. She went into the living room. The evening meal was 
already on the table and, seating herself opposite the maid, she ate the frugal 
meal of thin miso soup and substitute rice with pickles. The meal finished, 
she broke an egg and swallowed the yolk. 

Kin had never been in the habit of giving her men visitors a meal. She 
had not the slightest wish to be the kind of woman who prepared meals care- 
fully and laid them proudly before a man in the hope of winning his heart 
with her cooking. Domesticity had no appeal for her. What need had she, 
who had not the faintest intention of getting married, to put on a show of 
domesticity for men? Such was her nature, yet the men who came to Kin 
brought with them presents of every kind. She found nothing strange in this. 
Kin would have nothing to do with a man without money; nothing held less 
charm for her. The man who made love in an unbrushed suit, the man who 
did nothing about the missing buttons on his underwear—such men were 
damned at once in Kin’s eyes. Love in itself, she felt, should be like the crea- 
tion of a succession of works of art. 

When she was a girl, people had claimed that she bore a likeness to the 
famous geisha Manryii. She had once seen Manryi after her marriage. Her 
beauty was as dazzling as ever; it had produced an unforgettable impression 
on Kin, who realised then that the one thing indispensable to a woman who 
wished to keep her beauty indefinitely was money. 

Kin had first become a geisha when she was nineteen; her beauty alone 
had won her acceptance, for she had little training in the necessary arts of the 
trade. Soon after she started, she had been summoned to entertain a Frenchman 
—no longer young—who happened to be in Japan in the course of a sightseeing 
tour of Asia. He took a fancy to her, dubbing her a Japanese Marguerite 
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Gautier, and at one period, indeed, Kin had seen herself as a kind of Dame 
aux Camélias. Though he had proved surprisingly inadequate as a lover, some- 
thing about him had made him stay in Kin’s mind ever after. His name had 
been Michel, and judging from his age at the time he doubtless already lay at 
rest somewhere in the north of France. On his return home, he had sent Kin 
a present—a bracelet studded with opals and tiny diamonds. During the war, 
even when things were at their worst, she had resolutely refused to part with 
this particular possession, whatever else had to go. 

All the men whose mistress Kin had been had ended by making names for 
themselves in their own particular fields, but she had lost touch with most of 
them during the war and did not even know their whereabouts. Some people 
claimed that Kin had acquired in her time no small amount of property. True 
or not, she resisted any temptation to follow in the footsteps of other former 
geisha and start a tea-house or a restaurant of her own. She was not, in fact, 
as rich as rumour had it; her only property consisted of the house—spared in 
the war—in which she lived, and a villa by the sea in Atami. The villa she 
got rid of, seizing the opportunity afforded by the postwar housing shortage. 

She did no work, living entirely from day to day. She had a maid, Okinu, 
who had been found for her by her foster-sister. Okinu was deaf and dumb. 
The outsider would have been surprised at the austerity of the life Kin led. 
For her, neither the cinema nor the theatre held any attractions, nor did she 
care for pointless outings. She shrank from the light of day, for it exposed 
her age to the gaze of all and sundry. No costly clothes, she knew, were of 
any avail beneath the pitiless glare of the sun. 

She asked no more than to live the life of the kept woman, and she had 
a passion for reading novels. Occasionally, people would suggest that she adopt 
a daughter to comfort her in her old age. To Kin’s mind, however, the thought 
of old age and all it entailed was repugnant. All her life, moreover, she had 
never been used to attachments of such a kind. 

Hers, indeed, was a special case. She had no parents; all that she knew 
of her origins was that she had been born in Akita Prefecture, in a village called 
Osagawa. When she was about five, a Tokyo family had adopted her. She 
had taken their name, and lived with them as their daughter. Her adoptive 
father had been a civil engineer, and one year his business had taken him to 
work in Manchuria. He never returned; letters ceased to arrive from him 
while Kin was still in primary school, and no more was heard of him from 
that time on. His wife Ritsu was, fortunately, no mean business woman. She 
dabbled in shares, and built houses which she let. As a result, the family 
acquired, even in the well-to-do area in which they lived, the reputation of 
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being quite wealthy. 

About the time that Kin reached nineteen, a man called Torigoe started 
to frequent her home, and from that time the fortunes of the family began 
almost imperceptibly to decline. Then Kin’s foster-mother Ritsu took to drink, 
and would storm and rage in her cups. For long Kin led a new life of hardship. 
The climax came when Torigoe, whose habit it was to flirt with Kin, one day 
became violent and assaulted her. Kin, past caring what happened, fled the 
house and eventually took refuge in a tea-house in Akasaka, where she was 
taken on as a geisha. She made her debut under the name of Kinya, and in 
no time her photo was appearing in popular story books and on the picture- 
postcards which were the rage at the time. 

Though all these things, for Kin, were now part of the dim and distant 
past, yet she found it difficult to accept herself as a woman on the wrong side 
of fifty. At times the years weighed heavily on her, but she was also smitten 
occasionally by a sense of the shortness of her youth. On the death of her 
foster-mother, the dwindled remains of the family fortune had gone to a 
daughter, Sumiko, born after Kin’s adoption. Kin was freed thus from all 
further sense of obligation to the family. 


She had first met Tabe about the time of the outbreak of the Pacific 
War, during a period when Sumiko and her husband were running a board- 
ing-house for students in Totsuka. She had broken with her patron of the past 
three years, and was now living a life of leisure in a room she had rented in 
the house. Tabe was one of the students she saw from time to time in the 
living room. She struck up an acquaintance with him, and though he was 
young enough to be her son their friendship had developed before they realised 
it into a full-blown clandestine affair. Kin’s beauty was still that of a woman 
of a mere thirty-seven or so rather than the fifty she really was, and there was 
enchantment in her thick black brows. On graduating, Tabe was whisked into 
the army as a sub-lieutenant. His unit, however, instead of going straight to 
the front, was stationed for a while in Hiroshima, and twice Kin went there 
to see him. 

On each occasion, no sooner was she installed in her hotel than the 
uniformed Tabe put in his appearance. She shrank from the odour of leather 
that clung to his body, but spent the two nights with him at the hotel neverthe- 
less. She had come far to see him and her utter weariness left her like a scrap 
of paper tossed in the storm of his masculinity; she felt, as she confessed later, 
as if her end was near. She went to Hiroshima twice, but refused to go again 
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despite repeated telegrams from Tabe. In 1942 he was sent to Burma, and came 
back demobilised in May of the year following the war’s end. He at once 
came up to Tokyo and called on Kin in her house at Numabukuro. He had 
aged terribly, and his front teeth were missing; seeing him Kin felt let down, 
her dreams shattered. 

Tabe came originally from Hiroshima, but with the aid of his eldest 
brother he started an automobile company and within the year was back in 
Tokyo. He came to see Kin—who scarcely recognised him, so grand was his 
appearance now—and announced that he was soon to take a wife. Since then 
more than a year had passed, during which time she had not even seen him. 

Kin had bought her present house in Numabukuro, complete with 
telephone, for a mere song during the worst of the air raids, and had evacuated 
herself thither from Totsuka. The two houses were little more than a stone’s 
throw apart, but while Sumiko’s house had been burnt down Kin’s had come 
through unscathed. Sumiko and her family took shelter in Kin’s house, but 
when the war ended she promptly turned them out again. By now, however, 
Sumiko actually seemed to feel grateful to Kin for this, for she had had to 
build a new house on the site of the old without further ado; this was just after 
the war, and, as things had turned out, she had managed it more cheaply then 
than she could have done at any time since. 

Kin now sold the villa at Atami. With the proceeds she bought old and 
dilapidated houses, had them refurbished, and sold them again at three or 
four times the original price. Where money matters were concerned, she was 
never known to lose her head. Money, long years of experience had taught her, 
brought its own returns, growing steadily like a snowball provided only one 
kept one’s wits about one. She took to lending money also, preferring low 
rates of interest with reliable securities to higher rates without them. Since 
the war, she had lost her faith in banks, and kept her money circulating as 
far as possible, not being so foolish as to keep it stored in the house as 
farmers were wont to do. To carry out these transactions, she employed 
Sumiko’s husband Hiroyoshi. It was also part of her knowledge that people 
would work for one to one’s heart’s content so long as one paid them a per- 
centage of the profits by way of commission. 

She lived alone with her maid. Though the four-roomed house looked 
lonely from the outside, yet Kin was by no means lonely. Nor, thanks to her 
dislike of going out, was it at all inconvenient that the two should live alone. 
Where burglars were concerned Kin had more trust in firmly-fastened doors than 
in any watchdog, and no house could have been better locked at night than hers. 
Whatever men came to the house she had no fear of gossip, for the maid was 
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deaf and dumb. 

Despite all this, there were times when she visualised herself meeting 
some horrible death. Even she was not immune to that disquieting feeling 
of suspense that hangs over a perfectly silent house, and she invariably kept 
the radio turned on from morning to night. 

Kin’s affair of the moment was with a man called Itaya, who grew 
flowers at a place just outside Tokyo; they had met through his brother, the 
man who had bought Kin’s villa in Atami. During the war, Itaya had started 
a trading company in Hanoi, but had been repatriated when peace came and 
had launched into horticulture with capital supplied by his brother. Though 
only forty or thereabouts, he was almost completely bald, which made him 
look old for his age. He had visited Kin two or three times on business con- 
nected with the villa, and these visits had somehow or other become regular 
weekly affairs. 

From that time on, Kin’s house was gay with the flowers he brought 
her. Today was no exception: into a vase in the alcove had been thrust a 
mass of yellow roses. Somehow, they reminded her of the beauty of a mature 
woman, and their scent brought back the past in all its poignancy. Now that 
Tabe had telephoned, she realised that his youth gave him an appeal that Itaya 
did not possess. She had suffered at Hiroshima, true, but then he had been 
a soldier, and the very violence of his youth seemed now in retrospect only 
natural, somehow touching and a memory to be treasured. For some reason, 
she thought, it was always the most tempestuous times that made one feel most 
nostalgic later. 


It was well past five when Tabe arrived. 

From within the bundle he carried he produced whisky, ham, cheese 
and other things, then plumped himself down by the charcoal brazier. He 
had lost every trace of his former youthfulness, and his grey check jacket and 
dark green trousers were typical of the mechanical engineer of today at his 
leisure. 

“Beautiful as ever I see,” Tabe said once they had settled down. 

“Really? Thank you for saying so. But I’ve had my day, you know,” 
Kin replied. 

“Not a bit of it. You've still got more of what it takes than my wife.” 

“She’s young, I expect?” Kin asked. 

“Oh, she may be young, but she’s only a country girl.” 

Kin took a cigarette from Tabe’s silver case. He lit it for her. The 
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maid brought whisky glasses and a plate on which slices of the ham and cheese 
had been arranged. Tabe looked at the maid with a leer. 

“Nice girl you've got there,” he said. 

“Mm. But she’s deaf and dumb.” 

“Is she, now!” Tabe raised his eyebrows and fixed the maid with a look 
of new interest; she bowed her head deferentially. Kin, her attention drawn 
for the first time to the maid’s youthfulness, suddenly found it irritating. 

“You get on well together, I suppose?” Kin asked. Tabe recalled him- 
self with a start and puffed out a cloud of smoke. 

“We've got a kid due next month,” he replied. 

Her face registering due surprise at this announcement, Kin got up and 
fetched the whisky. She gave a glass to Tabe, who drained it at a gulp and 
poured out a glass for Kin in her turn. 

“How I envy your life here,” he continued. 

“Why, for goodness sake?” 

“Well, however rough the going is outside you seem to stay the same 
as ever....I can’t make it out. Of course, though, when a woman’s got all 
you have she’s sure to have a good patron. Lucky devils, women.” 

“Are you getting at me? I’ve never done anything to you to make you 
say that kind of thing, have I?” 

“Don’t get angry, now. You didn’t understand me.” His tone was 
pacifying. “I just meant that you were lucky. You made me feel what a hard 
time men have, having to work. A man just can’t afford to take it easy these 
days. Either you do someone else down or he does you down. Take me for 
instance—life’s a sort of continual gamble for me, you know.” 

“But business is good, isn’t it?” Kin asked. 

“That’s what you think! You feel you’re walking on a tightrope all the 
time. Money’s so tight it hurts.” 

Kin sipped at her whisky without replying. A cricket chirped dismally 
in the wall. Tabe drank a second glass of whisky and suddenly, without 
warning, reached out across the brazier and seized Kin’s hand roughly in his. 
The softness of her ringless hand was insubstantial as a silk handkerchief. Kin 
remained still, scarcely breathing. Her hand, which rested in his with deliberate 
passivity, was terribly cold and limp. 

Through the drunken fumes in Tabe’s mind came crowding and whirling 
a host of pictures from the past. There she still sat, her remembered beauty 
untouched. He felt a sense of wonder: time rolled by relentlessly, one gained 
experience bit by bit, one had one’s ups, one had one’s downs—and all the time 
this woman from one’s past sat there as large as life, changeless and unchang- 
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ing. He peered intently at Kin’s eyes. Yes, even the little wrinkles around 
them were as they had always been. Her face, too, retained its firmness of 
outline. He wished he knew more about the way she lived. For all he knew, 
the social upheavals of the past years had left her untouched. There she still 
sat and smiled, secure among her possessions—the chest of drawers, the brazier, 
the magnificence of the roses heaped in the vase. Tabe did not know her real 
age, but she must have passed fifty by now. Into his mind there came a picture 
of his wife at work in their apartment home, already tired and haggard though 
barely twenty-five. 

Kin opened the drawer in the brazier and took out a slender pipe of 
beaten silver. Thrusting in the end of her cigarette, she lit it. Something 
in the way Tabe’s knees twitched nervously from time to time made her feel 
uneasy. Could it be that he was in financial straits? She scrutinised his face 
carefully. No longer, now, could she feel the all-absorbing love she had had 
felt in Hiroshima. Now that they were actually together again, the long silence 
seemed to have created a barrier between them, a barrier which made Kin 
feel impatient and desolate at once. Somehow, the old emotions refused to be 
kindled. Was it, she wondered, overfamiliarity with him physically that had 
robbed him of all his old appeal for her? Why, she thought with something 
approaching panic, why, when everything in the setting was right, did the heart 
remain so cold? 


Tabe spoke. “I suppose you couldn’t find someone willing to lend 
me about four hundred thousand, could you?” 

Kin started. “Money? Four hundred thousand’s an awful lot, isn’t it?” 

“It is, but I’ve just got to get it somehow. Now. No idea of anybody?” 

“None at all. But why talk to me about such things, when you know 
I don’t even have any income to begin with?” 

“That’s as may be. Look here, I'd give you a very good rate of interest. 
How about it?” 

“It’s no good, I tell you! Whatever you say.” 

A cold chill crept over Kin, and the even tenor of her relationship with 
Itaya seemed suddenly eminently desirable. Despair in her heart, she reached 
for the kettle that had begun to sing on the brazier and filled the teapot. 

“Couldn’t twenty thousand be managed somehow? I'd be eternally 
grateful....” 

“I don’t understand you at all. Why talk to me about money when 
you know very well I don’t have any....I could do with it myself, I can tell 
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you. Did you come to talk about money then, and not to see me?” 

“No, I came to see you, of course. Well, I admit it, I did think at the 
same time that you being one person I could talk to about anything... .” 

“Why not speak to your brother about it?” Kin asked. 

“He’s no good in this case.” 

Kin was silent. Another year or two, she thought, and she would be 
old. She could see, now, that for all its intensity that love of theirs had passed, 
and left them both untouched. Perhaps, then, it had not been love at all, 
but only the relationship of two animals drawn together by lust. A fragile 
tie between man and woman, to be blown away like a dead leaf in the winds 
of time, leaving Tabe and herself sitting here now, bound only by a trivial 
bond of acquaintance. A cold ache filled Kin’s breast. She picked up her tea 
and started to drink. 

“Mind if I stay the night?” Tabe asked with a leer. His voice had 
dropped and its tone was casual. Kin looked up from her tea in feigned 
surprise. 

“Yes, I do. You shouldn’t poke fun at me like that at my age.” She 
smiled, deliberately emphasising as she did so the crow’s-feet round her eyes. 
Her false teeth flashed brilliantly white. 

“Don’t be so horribly cold and hard,” Tabe said, “I'll stop talking about 
money. Must have got carried away, thinking I was talking to the same old 
Kin I used to know. But... .that’s all done with now, isn’t it.” He paused. 
“You have the devil’s own luck, don’t you. Come through smiling whatever 
happens. Don’t know how you do it. None of these young girls nowadays 
could do it. I say, go in for dancing at all?” 

“What do you take me for! And you?” 

“A bit,” he replied. 

“Aha, I expect there’s someone special you take, isn’t there? Is that 
what you want the money for, then?” 

“Don’t be a fool. Do you think I earn enough to waste it on keeping 
a woman?” 

“I don’t know about that, but look at the way you’re got up. You 
couldn’t put up a show like that without quite a profitable job.” 

“This is only so much show. Look in the pockets and what do you 
find—nothing! Everybody has their ups and downs, but things lately have been 
getting just a bit too fast and furious.” 

Kin was laughing quietly to herself, her eyes riveted on Tabe’s shock 
of black hair. It still showed little sign of thinning, and it came forward over 
his forehead. He had lost the youthful freshness she had found so charming 
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in his student days, but something in the line of his cheek had the mature appeal 
of middle age and, while his bearing lacked refinement, he still retained a 
certain brute strength. Kin poured Tabe a cup of tea, her eye on him the 
while in the way one animal scents another in the distance. 

“They say money’s going to be devaluated soon,” she said, half in joke. 
“Is it true?” 

“Oh, so you’ve got enough to get worried, have you?” ‘Tabe enquired. 

“How you do jump to conclusions! You certainly have changed, haven't 
you. I just asked because I’d heard rumours and was interested.” 

“I don’t know, but I shouldn’t think Japan could afford to do anything 
like that just now. At any rate, people who don’t have any money don’t have 
to worry, do they.” 

“That’s true,” Kin replied, and with a cheerful air poured Tabe another 
whisky. 

“How I'd like to go to Hakone or somewhere else quiet,” he said, “I 
think it would do me good to do nothing but sleep and sleep for two or three 
days in a place like that.” 

“Tired?” 

“Yes. All this worry about money, you know.” 

“But it suits you to be worried about money. It’s not a woman’s worry, 
at least.” 

The smug correctness of Kin’s manner irritated Tabe intensely, but at 
the same time her likeness to a rather refined piece of antique ware amused 
him. To spend a night with her, he thought, would only be like giving alms 
to a beggar. His eyes strayed to Kin’s chin: the firm line of the jawbone 
betrayed the strength of will that lay behind it. Suddenly, a vision of the 
dumb maid—of her freshness and her youth—seemed to impose itself before his 
eyes; she was not beautiful, the maid, but she was young, and youth was like 
a breath of fresh air to a connoisseur of women such as Tabe. Probably, he 
thought, if this were his first meeting with Kin, he would not have this sense 
of fretful impatience. The tiredness in Kin’s face had come nearer the surface 
now, and she suddenly seemed old in his eyes. 

As if sensing his feelings, Kin got up abruptly and went into the next 
room. Going to the dressing-table, she picked up a syringe full of hormone 
and jabbed it into her arm, then, while she was scrubbing at the place with 
a piece of cotton wool, peered at herself in the mirror. She picked up a powder- 
puff and dabbed at her nose with it. A wave of mortification swept over her 
at the pointlessness of such a meeting between a man and woman who were 
physically dead to each other, and the unbidden tears stood for a moment in 
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her eyes. If it had been Itaya, she could have wept on his lap, wheedled him 
even. But the Tabe who now sat by the fire in there—she had no idea what 
she felt for him. One moment she wished to see him gone, the next she had 
the desperate feeling that he must not go till she had moved him to some 
further recognition of her. There had been many other women in Tabe’s life 
since they had parted.... 

She went to the toilet; on her way back, she peeped into the maid’s 
room. Kinu was absorbed in practising her dress-making, cutting patterns out 
of newspaper. Her large buttocks were planted firmly on the mat, her body 
crouched over the scissors she was plying. The nape of her neck beneath the 
tightly-bound hair gleamed white in the light, and her whole body had a strik- 
ing buxomness. 

Kin left her working and went back to the brazier. Tabe was sprawled 
asleep on the floor. She turned on the radio. Music blared out with a startling 
volume. Tabe sat up with a start and raised the whisky glass to his lips again. 

“Remember the time we went to that hotel at Shibamata together?” he 
asked. “There was a terrific downpour and the rain came in, and we ate the 
eels by themselves because there wasn’t any rice.” 

“So we did. Food was terribly scarce then, wasn’t it. Before you went 
in the army, that was. Do you remember, there was a red lily in the alcove, 
and the two of us knocked the vase over?” 

“So we did, didn’t we.” Kin’s face seemed suddenly to fill out, and her 
expression became younger. 

“How about going again some day?” Tabe asked. 

“That's a nice idea, but, you know, I’m too lazy these days. And I ex- 
pect you can get anything you like to eat there now—it wouldn’t seem the same.” 

Fearful lest the sentimental mood that had overtaken her a while back 
should disappear, she tried gently to coax back the past once more. In vain 
though, for it was not Tabe but another man who came at her summons. On 
one later occasion, just after the war, she had gone to Shibamata with a man 
called Yamazaki. He had died only a day or two ago, after a stomach operation. 
They had gone to the hotel on the banks of the Edo River one muggy day the 
previous summer, and the atmosphere of that dusky room came back to her 
vividly now—the clanking of the motor pump drawing water outside, the in- 
cessant song of the cicadas and the silver flashing from the wheels of the bicycles 
racing along the embankment. It had been her second meeting with Yama- 
zaki, whose youthful naivety where women were concerned seemed, to Kin, 
almost sacred. There had been plenty to eat, and now that the war was over 
the wearied world had seemed strangely quiet, as if one were living in a vacuum. 
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They had come back to Tokyo in the evening, and the bus by which they had 
returned to the station had run along a wide road once built for army use. 


“Come across anybody who took your fancy since I last saw you?” Tabe 
asked. 


“Me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Took my fancy? There isn’t anybody but you.” 

“Liar!” 

“Why? It’s true! Who's likely to be interested in me any longer?” 

“I don’t trust you!” 

“You don’t?....Well at any rate, I’m going to blossom out and enjoy 
life from now on. I’m alive like anybody else.” 

“Got a long time to go yet, eh?” 

“That's right. I shall go on and on, till I get too old and decrepit for 
anything.” 

“And just as fickle as ever?” 

“My God, how you’ve changed! You used to be such a decent boy. 
What's happened to you, to make you say such nasty things? You were so 
nice, once.” 

Tabe took the silver pipe from Kin and tried a puff at it. A jet of thick, 
bitter liquid struck his tongue. He took out a handkerchief and spat into it. 

“It’s blocked, it needs cleaning.” Kin took it from him with a smile 
and shook it with short, vigorous movements onto a piece of paper. 


Tabe was mystified by the way Kin lived, by the way the cruel world 
outside had, it appeared, left life in this house completely untouched. One would 
think she could manage two or three hundred thousand somehow, judging from 
her present circumstances. Her body no longer awoke any response in him, 
but he sensed beneath the surface of her daily life an abundance which seemed 
to Tabe to offer a straw at which he might clutch. Back from the wars, he had 
gone into business more for the fun of it than anything else; the capital his 
brother had given him had vanished in less than six months. He was having 
an affair with another woman outside his marriage, and she was to have a child 
by him shortly. He had remembered Kin again, and had visited her just on 
the chance that she might be able to help. Kin’s old simplicity, however, had 
been replaced by a dismaying degree of worldly wisdom. She remained utterly 
unmoved, even at meeting Tabe again after so long. The stiffness of her 
posture, the correctness of her manner kept him helplessly at a distance. 
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He took her hand again and gave it a tentative squeeze, but Kin showed 
no sign of response. Perhaps he had hoped she would come round the brazier 
to his side; instead, she carried on cleaning the pipe with her free hand. 

Exposure to the years had engraved a complex and different pattern of 
emotions on both their heaits. They had gradually grown older, he in his 
way, she in hers, and the old fondness was gone beyond recall. Plunged in a sense 
of disillusion, they took silent stock of each other as they were now. They were 
weary with a host of different emotions. Nothing could be less like the story- 
book meeting with its charming fictions than this reality. It would all, with- 
out doubt, have been made much prettier in a novel—the truth about life was 
too subtle. To reject each other—this had been the only purpose of their com- 
ing together today. 

The idea of killing Kin drifted through Tabe’s head. Yet—and the idea 
seemed somehow strange—to kill even this woman would be murder. Why 
should it be wrong to kill a woman or two who meant nothing to anybody? 
Even as he thought this, he realized what it would mean. It was fantastic. This 
old woman’s existence was as unimportant as that of the lowest insect, and yet 
she must be allowed to go on living her placid life in this house. The two chests 
of drawers must be crammed with all the clothes she had made herself in the past 
fifty years. That bracelet from a Frenchman she had shown him once—she must 
have that and other jewels too somewhere or other. The house must be hers, 
too. She was a lone woman, alone with a maid who was deaf and dumb: to kill 
her should be easy enough. 

His fancy led him on and on. And yet, at the same time, the memory 
of his student days when she had been all to him, the memory of their secret 
meetings, came back with a painful freshness and vividness. He was drunk. 
Perhaps this was why the past and present seemed to become blurred, and the 
image of Kin as she sat before him seemed to take possession of his body. He 
did not desire her now, but their past together pressed heavily on his heart. 

Kin got up. Going to a cupboard, she got out a photograph of Tabe 
taken when he was a student and brought it to show him. Tabe stared at it 
in surprise. 

“Good Lord, fancy your keeping a thing like that!” he exclaimed. 

“I found it at Sumiko’s, and got her to let me have it. Taken before 
I knew you, wasn’t it? You know, you were a proper young gentleman when 
this was taken. Look at that kimono you were wearing—don’t you think it 
suited you? Here—you have it, I’m sure your wife would like to see it.” She 
paused. “You know, you were so nice-looking in those days—not the kind of 
man you'd think could say such unpleasant things.” 
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“So I was really like this once, was I?” he asked, studying the photograph. 
“You were. I should know. If only you’d gone on in the same way, 
you'd really have been something, you know.” 


“By whi-h you mean that I didn’t go on in the same way, I suppose?” 
he asked. 


“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, no wonder, what with you, and all those years of war.” 

“Don’t try to get out of it! Things like that have nothing to do with 
it. You’ve just got coarser somehow. ..awfully so.” 

“I have, have I? Coarser, eh? But aren’t all people the same?” 

“What about me?” Kin replied. “Haven't I kept this photograph by me 
all these years? Doesn’t that show people can sometimes keep their finer 
feelings?” 

“I suppose it just gave you something to look back on. You didn’t give 
me one of you, did you?” 

“A photo? Of me?” 

“ve.” 

“Photographs give me the creeps.” She reflected. “But didn’t I send 
you one of me as a geisha, though—while you were in the army over there?” 

“Believe you did, but it must have got lost somewhere, I... .” 

“There, that shows you!” 


Still the brazier remained between them, an apparently impenetrable 
barrier. By now Tabe was quite drunk, but Kin’s first glass remained hardly 
touched before her. Tabe picked up his tea and drained the now cold liquid 


at a gulp. The photograph of himself he laid to one side with an apparent 
complete lack of interest. 


“How are you for trains?” Kin asked. 

“Trains? I can’t possibly go home. You wouldn’t turn me out drunk 
like this, would you?” 

“Yes, I would. Out, like that.” She gestured with her hands. “There 
are no men in this house, and I don’t want the neighbours talking.” 


“The neighbours? Come off it. Since when have you started worrying 
about things like that?” 


“Well, I do worry.” 

“Got a gentleman friend coming, have you?” 

“Oh, what a beastly mind you've got! Oh, really....! I hate you when 
you say things like that!” 
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“Go on, hate me then. But if I don’t get the money, I just can’t go home 
for a day or two. Thought you might put me up here for... .” 

Kin, chin cupped in hands, gazed with fixed, wide-open eyes at Tabe’s 
bluish lips. So this was how it all ended, that love one swore would last for 
ever.... Silently, she took in every detail of the man slumped before her. 
Gone, quite gone, was the romantic excitement they had once felt. No trace 
now of the young man’s bashfulness he had once had... . 

For a moment she was tempted to offer him a bribe to go and leave her 
in peace, yet something forbade her giving a single penny to this man now 
sprawled so drunkenly before her. Far rather would she give it to some man 
of the unsophisticated type; nothing disgusted her so much as a man like Tabe 
with no self-respect. She was attracted by a lack of sophistication in men—she 
had found it time and again among those who had fallen victim to her charms 
—and even found something noble in it. Her only interest lay in choosing the 
right men for herself. She despised Tabe in her heart for the way he had let 
himself go to seed. Why should he have come back from the wars when others 
had not? But then, Fate was like that....She had done her duty by Tabe 
in going to Hiroshima after him, and she should have had the sense to ring 
down the curtain on their relationship at that time. 

“Why are you staring at a man like that?” 

“I thought it was you who'd been staring at me. What were you think- 
ing—looking so pleased with yourself?” 

“Just looking and thinking how you never seemed to change. Beautiful 
as ever.” 

“Really? Me too. I was thinking what a fine man you’d turned out.” 

“Coincidence, eh,” Tabe said. It was on the tip of his tongue to say that 
he had been toying with the idea of murder, but he checked himself in time. 

“You're lucky, you know,” Kin said. “You've got the prime of life still to 
come.” 

“What about you? You've got a long time to go yet, surely,” Tabe replied. 

“Me? I’ve had my day. I shall just go on gradually withering. I’m 
thinking of going to live in the country in two or three years’ time.” 

“Then you didn’t mean it when you talked about going on as fickle as 
ever till you were old and decrepit?” 

“I said no such thing! I’m a woman living on her memories. That's all 
...-Can’t we be good friends?” 

“You're only running away from the question. Why don’t you stop talking 
like a schoolgirl? Memories can take care of themselves.” 

“I wonder. ...You know, it was you who brought up our trip to Shiba- 
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mata.” 


Tabe had started twitching his knees again. He must get money. Money 
....Kin must lend it to him somehow. Even fifty thousand would be better 
than nothing. 

“So you really can’t manage it? Not even if I put up the business as a 
security?” He appealed to her. 

“What, are you on about money again? It’s no good, I tell you, whatever 
you say. I don’t have a penny, and I don’t know anybody who does. I'd like 
to borrow some myself, let alone lend it to other people.” 

“Don’t worry about that. If only things go well with me, I'll see you're 
more than provided for. You're not the kind of person I'd be likely to 
forget....” 

“Oh, stop that flattery! I’ve had enough of it. I thought you promised 
not to mention money again?” 

A chill wind like that of autumn nights seemed suddenly to how] through 
the room and into Tabe’s heart. He grasped the tongs on the brazier. A spasm 
of violent rage darkened his face. Drawn irresistibly by the image that floated 
sphinx-like before his eyes, he tightened his grip on the tongs. A thunderous 
roaring pulsed in his veins. Go on, go on, it seemed to say. Kin’s eyes, riveted 
on his hand, were vaguely apprehensive. The feeling that somewhere, some- 
time, this had all happened before mingled with the reality in her mind. 

“You're drunk, you know. Why not stay the night?” she said. 


Why not stay the night. The tongs fell from Tabe’s hand. He pulled 
himself tipsily to his feet and staggered off in the direction of the toilet. Watch- 
ing him go, Kin suddenly sensed what had been in his mind, and felt a stir of 
contempt. The war had done something to people, she thought. 

She took the philopon from the cupboard and hastily swallowed a tablet. 
She looked at the whisky bottle; it was still one-third full. He should drink 
it all, sleep the sleep of the dead drunk and the next morning she would show 
him the door. Sleep was not for her that night. Picking up the photograph 
of the young Tabe, she fed it to the blue flames that leapt from the charcoal in 
the brazier. Smoke rose in Clouds, and a smell of burning filled the room. 
Kinu the maid peeped in through the sliding doors that Tabe had left partly 
open. With a smile, Kin signed to her to put out quilts for the night in the 
guest room. To cover up the smeil of burning paper, she laid a thin slice of 
cheese on the fire. 

“Hey, what are you burning?” It was Tabe, back from the toilet. He 
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peered through the sliding doors, his hands on the maid’s ample shoulders. 

“Thought I'd toast some cheese to see what it tasted like, but I went 
and dropped it out of the tongs.” 

A column of black smoke rose up through the white, and the bright disc 
of the lamp-shade was now a moon floating in the clouds. A smell of burnt fat 
assailed the nostrils. Coughing and spluttering, Kin got up and hurried round 
the room flinging open the sliding doors. ; 

Translated by John Bester 


HAYASHI Fumiko was born in 1904 and died in 1951. Her first work, Journal of a 
Vagabond, published in 1930, is a novel in diary form giving an account of her life 
up to the age of 25. Her father was a poor peddler, and from her earliest childhood 
she was continually shifting with her parents from one part of the country to 
another. “I am fated to be a vagabond,” she says at the opening of this novel, 
“and I have no home.” She tried her hand at many different ways of earning a 
living. She managed somehow to scrape through high school, and at eighteen took 
a job as maid in the family of a novelist. Following this she was employed in turn 
in a celluloid factory, in a stockbroker’s office, as an assistant in a woollen goods shop, 
waitress in a restaurant, copyist and street-stall vendor. She had had a taste for 
literature from childhood, and now wrote poems and children’s stories in her spare 
time. Journal of a Vagabond contains several poems from this period scattered 
throughout its length. She remained cheerful and undaunted in the face of hunger 
and humiliation; her mind was constantly preoccupied with the quest for beauty, 
and the youth and optimism permeating her style soon won her recognition in the 
world of letters. 

Poverty, published in 1931, tells the story of a husband and wife sunk in the 
depths of poverty whose love for each other is their only consolation, and is without 
doubt based on the authoress’ own experience of married life. The work presents a 
vivid portrait of the wife, humble yet indomitable, with her modest hopes for the 
future and her husband’s love as her only support. Most of Hayashi Fumiko’s 
women are of this type—perhaps the most common to be found in Japan—and the 
heroine of her last novel Drifting Cloud, published in the year of her death, is no 
exception. 

Late Chrysanthemum, translated here, was written in 1948 and won its author 
the Women’s Prize for Literature for that year. 

Hayashi Fumiko’s works had a larger following than those of any other woman 
writer of the time. This is doubtless due to her subject-matter—the daily lives of 
the petty bourgeoisie—and the way in which she paints in her works the hardships 
of her own life, in a style which is simple, poetic and imbued with a special kind of 
sweet sadness. 
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Through the Eastern Window 


On the Japanese Cicada = 


HE cicada or semi, as it is called in Japanese, is an insect living on trees 
and making a shrill, chirping sound in the summer. It is unknown in 
England, except for one small species which is found in the New Forest, 
Hampshire, but which produces no sound to speak of. For the purpose of 
this article, however, this species must be overlooked as we are only concerned 
with singing cicadae. In America the cicada is found in the southern States. 
The one which is called “seventeen-year locust” is specially noted for the fact 
that its larva remains underground for seventeen years. It is said that, from 
this habit, it is possible to predict when and in what State the locust (as it is 
called in America) will appear from year to year. The Japanese cicada does 
not stay so long in the larval state; it is known to live underground six or seven 
years and this is a long time compared with other insects—butterflies, for in- 
stance, whose larval and pupal stages, i.e. caterpillar and chrysalid stages, take 
a year at the longest. I make it a rule to give counsel to my young graduate 
students who are in a hurry to make their mark in the literary and scholastic 
world: Go to the cicada, consider her ways and be wise; they stay long in the 
ground, but when they come out into the world, they sing at the top of their 
voice. 

At the top of their voice! Indeed, some of their songs are extremely 
noisy and deafening, so much so that Yayi, the haiku poet, gave vent to his 
feelings in this verse:— 


Semi atsushi The cicada singing 
Matsu kirabaya to aggravates the heat 
Omou made. tili I wish to fell the pine. 


This refers perhaps to aburazemi (“oil cicada”), so called because its shrilling 
resembles the sound of oil frying in a pan. Also, by another poet:— 


Ano koe de With that voice, 
Tsuyu ga inochi ka are drops of dew your life? 
Aburazemi. Aburazemi! 


Another common species which appears early in the summer is nii-nit-zemi, 
which sings shi-in shin or ji-i ji-i in different keys. Bashd’s famous poem at 
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the Risshakuji temple on the hill near Yamagata, 


Shizukesa ya Stillness all around! 
Iwa ni shimi iru The voice of the cicada 
Semi no koe. soaks into the rocks. 


evidently refers to this cicada. While the Japanese Classics Translation Com- 
mittee were translating this poem, the question arose whether we should put 
the cicada in the singular or the plural, but in view of Bashd’s preceding lines 
and in view of the fact that the voice of this cicada is never of a noisy nature, 
we thought that here the chirping of only one would enhance the loneliness 
of the mountain temple. 

“In the midst of a world steeped in solitude, we feel a mood of tran- 
quillity ever deepening in our hearts.” 

A more remarkable cicada is min-min-zemi which sings in the height of 
summer. Its note is miin-min-min-miin, repeated over and over again, not at 
all like the singing of an insect. No wonder Ralph Hodgson, the British poet, 
when he first heard the voice, took it to be that of a bird. Neither could he 
believe, when he heard higurashi (“day-darkening” cicada), a species which cries 
kana-kana-kana-kana-kana at dawn and evening in a very high-pitched metallic 
voice, that it was not a bird. In Japan too, it used to be called yihandori 
(“evening meal bird”). In dark forests it may be heard in the daytime and in 
a moonlight night even long before dawn. 

Last let me mention tsuku-tsuku-bdshi. It also sings like a bird in late 
summer and lives on to the autumn. Tsuku-tsuku-tsuku dOshii-tsuku-tsuku 
éshii-tsuku-tsuku! Most musical of all Japanese cicadae, it is worthy of being 
called “king of insect-musicians.” There is a legend that a girl of Tsukushi 
(the ancient name of Kytishii) went to the Capital and, falling ill, died far 
away from home, without so much as seeing the face of the lad to whom she 
was betrothed. Her sorrow was congealed into a cicada, crying ceaselessly, 
Tsukushi koishi! (“1 long for Tsukushi!’’) 

The above are some of the more common cicadae of Japan, which number 
about 20 singing species. Outside Japan, Formosa alone boasts about 60 species, 
half of which have been discovered and described by the cicadologist Dr. Katé 
Masayo, who regrets, however, that owing to the inaccessibility of the locality, 
he did not succeed in capturing one of the species which cries cat-like meaow- 
meaow in the Tai-ping Mountains. Further south in the Malay Archipelago 
there is found the largest known cicada, (Pomponia imperatoria), its body 
measuring 73 mm. and wing spread 205 mm. from tip to tip, while the smallest 
species, measuring 8.5mm., a little bigger than a house-fly, is found in the 
Philippines. It is a kind of kusazemi (“grass cicada”) which may be seen on 
blades of grass in Formosa. I also found and caught one in Crete perching 
on a leaf of wheat. The Greeks call it zeezika from its voice zii-zii. In Europe 
the cicada is known chiefly in the South. In Spain, Provence in southern 
France, Italy and Greece I saw and heard it chirping. In shape and size it 
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resembles our haruzemi (“spring cicada”), with its transparent wings, and sings 
with a similar voice, in a monotonous key,—ji-i-i-i-iiiiii,—aggravating the scorch- 
ing heat of summer. This cicada is the symbol of Provence, where at souvenir 
shops are sold necktie-pins and small boxes with the cicadae perching on them, 
with the inscription, “The sun makes me sing.” This well expresses the habit 
of the cicadae which sing only in the sun. When the sky gets cloudy they 
suddenly become silent and as soon as the sun shines again they begin to 
chirp all at once, for which the Japanese have the poetic expression semi-shigure 
(“cicada shower”). 

It will thus be seen that our cicada’s original home is the South, viz. 
southern China and south-eastern Asia, whence it has made a northward 
migration in the geologic period. As I am writing this at Kita-Karuizawa, I 
hear the voice of a cicada unknown to Tokyo and its vicinity, called Koezozemi 
(“lesser-Yezo-cicada”) whose home originally was Hokkaid6. In this case it has 
migrated southward and here in Kita-Karuizawa, 1,100m. high, it has found 
climatic conditions similar to Hokkaidd and settled, without going further 
south. Its voice reminds me of thai heard in Southern Europe twenty-six years 
ago among the forests of pines and olives. 

Space does not allow me to speak about the larva of the cicada: how it 
casts its pupa-shell on coming out of the ground; nor to dwell at length on the 
habits or habitats of the insect, nor the structure of the musical apparatus,— 
the vibrating membranes or drums on the underside of the abdomen, the 
resonance chamber which in some cases occupies the whole of the abdomen 
(it is calculated that if there were a cicada as big as man which had a resonance 
chamber of a corresponding size, its voice would carry northward to Aomori and 
southward to Kyiishti)—and the eyes on the head, i.e. compound eyes on both 
sides and three red single eyes in the middle. It is said that compound eyes, 
with many facets, are so contrived as to see a long distance, while single eyes 
can see only a short distance. How enviable! If man were so endowed, he 
would be able to see a long distance and the far future as well as things near 
at hand. For these and other interesting details I would refer the reader to 
Fabre’s Insects. 

In concluding, I should like to mention the Cicada Museum. On the 
outskirts of Tokyo, near the Shakujii Park, Dr. Kato Masayo, mentioned above, 
has established a small museum unique of its kind. It contains 56,000 
specimens of cicadae of Japan and south-eastern Asia, together with a variety 
of toys and instruments relating to cicadae. The garden surrounding the house 
is laid out so as to be a fit environment for cicadae to breed in. The scholar 
who has devoted and dedicated his whole life to the study of cicadae is there 
engaged in the tedious and arduous task of studying the ecology of cicadae 
whose eggs take several months to hatch and whose larvae take several years 
to become grown-up insects. Butterfly farming is known in England and in 
Japan, too; young entomologists go out hunting for caterpillars and feed and 
breed them in their gardens, waiting for them to become butterflies. But 
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cicada-farming, so far as I know, is something unheard-of. Says Dr. Katé: “A 
man’s life is all too short to see the result of such work. However, my son, 
fortunately, will continue my work, so that some day I hope it will yield some 
fruit.” 


Ichikawa Sanki 


Hemp Reed Charcoal and 
the Himalayan Expedition 


F the thirteen mountain peaks that rise to a height of more than 26,000 
O feet, the 26,658-foot Mt. Manaslu is the eighth highest, and by sheer 
coincidence it is the eighth to have been climbed. The ascent of the 
mountain by a Japanese expedition in May of this year was an event of great 
significance to Japanese mountain-climbing enthusiasts and an appropriate feat 
to mark the Golden Jubilee of the Japanese Alpine Club. 

It is particularly gratifying to note that all the implements and equip- 
ment used by the Japanese expedition were of Japanese make. This no doubt 
resulted in part from the restriction on foreign currency, but it nevertheless 
represents a triumph for Japanese industry. Recent progress in the manufacture 
of synthetic fibers, synthetic resins, and other chemical products along with 
various improvements in oxygen equipment and wireless telephone devices, 


THE ASCENT OF MANASLU BY A JAPANESE EXPEDITION > 


Mt. Manaslu (26,658 ft.) in the Nepalese Himalayas, the eighth highest peak in the 
world, was scaled for the first time on May 9, 1956, by a Japanese party. Five years 
had elapsed between the Japanese Alpine Club’s first reconnaissance expedition, sent up 
the peak in 1952, and the achieving of the final goal. The first climbing expedition in 
1953 reached a height of 25,420 ft., but failed to reach the summit. A second climbing 
party, sent in 1954, met with fanatic opposition from the inhabitants near the foot of 
the mountain and was forced to change its course towards Ganesh Himal. The third 
and most recent climbing expedition was led by the veteran climber Maki Yuko. 
Thanks to the experience in every field gained on previous expeditions and to favourable 
weather conditions, Imanishi Toshio and Sherpa Gyaltsen reached the summit for the first 
time on May 9, and on May 11 a second assault party consisting of Kato Kiichiro and 
Higeta Minoru was also successful. 


Plate I Northeast face of Mt. Manaslu as seen from Camp I, set up on the Manaslu 
glacier at an altitude of 17,000 ft. The summit itself is hidden by a pinnacle. (Photo- 
graph by Yoda Takayoshi.) 

Plate II (in colour) The west face of Mt. Manaslu, the reverse side from that ascend- 
ed by the Japanese party. (Photograph by Ohara Katsuo.) 

Plate III Party climbing the Manaslu glacier between Camps I and II. Note the 
giant ice-fall in the centre. (Photograph by Yoda Takayoshi.) 

(Photographs by courtesy of the Himalayan Expedition Foundation of Mainichi Shimbun) 
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contributed much to make this expedition successful, and its results will no 
doubt lead in turn to an upward reappraisal of Japanese achievements in 
science and manufacture. At the same time it is worth noting that together 
with their modern scientific equipment the Japanese climbers carried along a 
very old and simple apparatus that performed an important function and 
performed it well. The device in question is a little heater called a kairo, 
or literally “chest-warmer.” It is so small and simple that one hesitates to 
speak of it as an “apparatus,” but be that as it may, this tiny chest-warmer 
protected the climbers from temperatures as low as thirty degrees below zero 
while they were camped at an altitude of 23,600 feet. 

The kairo consists of nothing more than powdered charcoal wrapped in 
paper and placed in a simple metal container. The charcoal itself is made 
by baking waste hemp reeds in the earth. It is packed, rather like a sausage, 
into a paper tube about three quarters of an inch in diameter and four inches 
long, which is then tied at the ends. All one has to do to use the “sausage” is 
to light one end of it and place it in the metal container. A child can do this 
with no trouble. When the fire is lit, the container, which is about the size 
of a small sardine can, can be wrapped in cloth and put inside one’s clothing 
next to any part of the body one wishes to keep warm. The charcoal burns 
several hours, but the temperature is not high enough even to scorch the 
cloth around the container, and one can sleep with the device in one’s clothing 
with perfect safety. 

The kairo heaters carried by the Manaslu expeditioners were of a very 
ordinary type often used by modern city dwellers. A newer type of kairo, 
containing platinum wires which are oxidized with benzine fumes, threatens to 
drive the old-fashioned type out of common use, but it would have been useless 
to the Manaslu climbers since it does not work when the surrounding tem- 
perature and air pressure are exceedingly low, as in the lofty Himalayas. 

So far science does not seem to have offered an explanation for the 
effectiveness of the charcoal kairo at great heights, where oxygen is thin. Pre- 
sumably the secret is that, since the charcoal is powdered, the surface area 
(that is, the area adsorbing oxygen) is relatively large. At the same time, of 
course, the fact that the fuel is composed of many small particles prevents the 
heat from permeating rapidly. It might be noted in this connection that 
when the tube of charcoal is lit at one end, the fire first moves down the 
center and then spreads outward. 

Aside from small kairo carried in stomach wrappers, the Manaslu climbers 
also used larger ones in their sleeping bags to keep their feet warm. In this 
case too the simple heater proved effective. 

As is true of so many of the furnishings and implements that we use all the 
time, the history of the kairo has not been adequately studied. Mr. T. Yama- 
moto, himself a manufacturer of charcoal for kairo, once contributed an essay 
on the subject in a magazine devoted primarily to Japanese poetry. Mr. Yama- 
moto points out that the kairo was mentioned by the great Edo-period novelist 
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Ihara Saikaku in his Oritome, a series of stories published in 1694. Saikaku’s 
kairo apparently differed little in form from the type we have been discussing. 
In those times, however, the container was made of copper rather than tin, 
and the charcoal from knotgrass or the stems of eggplants. Mr. Yamamoto 
quotes the Honchéd Shokkan (A Compendium on Japanese Comestibles) 
published in 1691, and Wakan Sansai Zue, a practical encyclopedia published 
in 1713, both of which state that charcoal made from these two plants burns a 
long time. No mention of the kairo has been found in sources earlier than 
1690, nor is there any information as to the stages through which it has evolved 
since. One reason for the modern use of hemp reed charcoal is simply that 
hemp reed is plentiful and cheap, but it is uncertain when this material was 
adopted. Aside, then, from posing a rather quaint problem to scientists, this 
little tube of charcoal packed in paper presents questions of interest to his- 
torians, particularly those who are concerned with life among the common 
people. 

From the time of the First World War until around 1920 kairo were 
exported to Europe, but they seem now to have been forgotten by international 
commerce. It is said that they were used in the trenches during the war, but 
this is not certain. 


Matsukata Saburo 


Middle-Aged Women 


= 


cannot help feeling that middle-aged Japanese women are growing more 
and more youthful. 

In the old days a woman who had passed the age of thirty considered 
herself more or less elderly, but now women of forty or fifty often look and 
seem to feel as young and active as twenty-year-olds. My own experience is 
a case in point. My mother led an active life as a novelist and critic, but she 
died only two years after reaching the age of forty. While she was still alive 
I thought she was fairly aged, and indeed she was older than most other women 
writers of the day, but times have changed. I am older now than she was 
when she died, but at literary meetings today when someone says, “And now 
let us hear from the young people,” I know it is my turn to speak. Women 
in the field of literature simply stay young from ten to twenty years longer 
than in my mother’s time. This is partially because a number of fifty and 
sixty-year-old women writers are still active, but the phenomenon is not con- 
fined to the literary world. Japanese women from completely different walks 
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of life have expressed the same feelings as I. 

I happen to know the wife of a poor fisherman in a small seaside resort 
town, where I sometimes go in the summer. The woman is not far from fifty, 
but only two years ago she suddenly announced that she wanted to learn how 
to ride a bicycle. Her somewhat astonished son observed that it would have 
been easy enough for her to learn when she was young, but no simple task at 
her age. Nevertheless, when I went to her village the next year she was doing 
all her shopping by bicycle, and this year she was transporting loads that would 
have been heavy for a young man. I can see her now flying down the main 
street of the town, dodging pedestrians and vehicles, and proudly ringing her 
bell at them. I once complimented her on her vigor, and she replied, “When 
I am riding my bicycle I often think back to twenty-five years ago when I first 
married. If my mother-in-law had said she was going to learn to ride a bicycle 
I would have thought she had lost her mind. But nowadays nobody laughs at 
me. Women in those days grew old very early. I feel sorry for them.” 

The woman’s face, which had never known make-up, was ruddy and 
bright. Perhaps she was a little more lively than most women her age, but the 
other fishermen’s wives in the neighborhood were, if not riding bicycles, at least 
happily discussing the costume parade they were going to hold during the 
annual sports conclave at the local primary school. 

Recently, sitting in the rear corner of a tea-house on the Ginza I over- 
heard the following conversation: 

“Oh, I like Montgomery Clift better than James Dean.” 

“Really? I think Montgomery Clift’s eyes look too sad. When I see 
a close-up of James Dean’s face on that great big screen it simply takes my 
breath away.” 

“But James Dean is dead. I can’t get interested in a dead man.” 

I was thinking how like a young girl it was to lose interest in an actor 
because he had died, but as I was playing with this idea, one of the speakers 
began talking about her son’s sweetheart and another about her daughter’s 
forthcoming marriage. Somewhat taken back, when I got up to leave I searched 
out the owners of the voices and discovered them to be three ordinary middle- 
class matrons. As I was laughing to myself over their girlish talk, it suddenly 
occurred to me that when I meet old school-friends I carry on in much the 
same way, and I a mother of teen-age children. This idea made the whole 
incident seem funnier than before. 

Working women and housewives alike seem to grow calmer and more 
collected after reaching the age of forty. In the case of working women the 
reason is probably that, whatever the hardships, they have managed to survive 
in the business world for twenty years or so and are now making more money 
than in their youth. Housewives, for their part, never cease of course to be 
faced with the kitchen chores, the problem of looking after a selfish Japanese 
husband, and the burden of training children, but at least by the time they 
reach forty, their children are in middle or high school and no longer require 
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constant attention. There are, to be sure, mothers who stay up all night helping 
their children cram for examinations, but at least they do not have to wash 
diapers or run for a doctor every time the baby feels feverish. I know there 
may be exceptions, but I think it is safe to say that modern women over forty 
as a rule experience a second period of youthfulness. Or perhaps it is a mistake 
to say “second.” A forty-year-old woman today is still a rather frivolous young 
thing in comparison with the old Japanese concept of “forty,” which meant 
little short of ancient and venerable. 

The mature women of our day, still in possession of their youth and 
relatively free from mental cares, have turned their attention to the society 
about them. Even in farming and fishing communities, middle-aged housewives 
listen avidly to the radio and try to form fresh new ideas of the surroundings 
in which they live, while city women, blessed with greater leisure, often attend 
plays and concerts or take an active interest in one of the arts. To be sure, 
some city women spend their spare time running to fortune-tellers and mystics, 
but even so the fact remains that women in general seem to want to better 
themselves in one way or another. From their children as well as from lecturers, 
women are gaining new information, and their eyes are suddenly opening 
upon a society they have never known before. Of all groups, one might 
observe, they no doubt are the ones who address the most questions and com- 
ments to newspapers and radio stations. 

Middle-aged women take more interest in elections than younger women, 
no doubt because they are fully conscious of their new position in society and 
exceedingly happy to “belong.” In the recent election to the House of 
Councillors the vote as a whole was light, but among the people I know it 
was the men rather than their wives who seemed uninterested. 

Women who are now between forty and fifty had the privilege of being 
young in Japan’s best years. In those days, the hold of feudal morality had 
relaxed to some extent, Westernization was in progress, and life was com- 
paratively easy. Only a few years later the storm of militarism broke out, and 
there was no more room for good sense. In comparison with the women reared 
in that terrible era, those who in their childhood had known peace are today 
calm and unruffled. Of course, it is impossible to assert that all women of a 
certain age are thus and so, but it does seem to me that the middle-aged women 
of today are on the whole stable and cheerful in disposition. 

Such being the case, I expect much from these women. But unfortunately 
there is no assurance that they will be able to realize their full potentialities. 
They certainly want to better their condition, but there is always the danger 
that they will unconsciously fall into the clutches of ancient custom. Unlike 
the teen-agers of this era, they have not received a complete new education that 
would allow them to break out of their old shells. Furthermore—and this is a 
most difficult point—their husbands have grown old and tend to disparage any 
sign of youthfulness. 

Men are simply unaware that their wives are still young in spirit. Just 
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as in the past, they treat women of forty or fifty as though they were seventy, 
and for that matter so do children. Sons and daughters do not notice that their 
mothers are trying to be friendly. When approached, they keep their distance 
on the assumption that mothers are too old-fashioned to understand young 
people. The newspapers do not help, since they are always making a to-do 
over age. Let a mature woman run away with a paramour or commit suicide 
over a love-affair, and headlines scream about the “crazed passion of an old 
woman.” The middle-aged matron is naturally apt to conclude that she is too 
old to sing and dance, to engage in sports, or what is more important, to go 
out and find a job. 

Despite their youthful instincts, women are still in danger of being 
dominated by old-fashioned conceptions of Japanese womanhood. To avoid 
this it is essential that they be aggressive. They must recognize their own ability 
and put it to effective use. Otherwise, they will be defeated by ancient and 
outdated customs. 


Abe Tsuyako 


Invention and Imitation Ory 


VER since, thirty-three years ago, I first started doing research work ! 
have been engaged in the study of photo-elasticity. Just about the time 
when my work was beginning to take shape, Professor Shiba Chiizaburé, 

one of the leading lights in my field, happened to say to me “You know, you 
should make this your life-work.” I felt rather sceptical about this advice 
at the time, but as things turned out, that was exactly what I ended by doing. 
Photo-elasticity deals with the utilisation of interference from polarised light, 
and through this I came to be interested in light interference. I also took 
up as a subject of research the creation of a gas-indicator working on the 
principle of the interferometer, and though here too I have already spent 25 
years on the subject, my studies are still not complete. 

Many different principles on which an interferometer can work are 
known. One extremely interesting such principle was discovered in 1925 by 
the late Dr. Doi Uzumi, a close friend and colleague of mine at the Institute 
of Physical and Chemical Research, Tokyo. He had it patented in many 
countries throughout Europe and America. The crucial point of my research 
lay in the attempt to apply the principle of Doi’s interferometer in building 
a portable explosive-gas indicator for field use. Rather than any new invention, 
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thus, it aimed at the practical application of an already-existing one. 

Where photo-elasticity was concerned, so long as I did experiments in 
the laboratory and published the results in the form of a report, people engaged 
in the same line of study all over the world would read it and I could make 
any number of new friends. Work on this aspect was thus extremely pleasant, 
but in the case of the indicator all was not such plain sailing, since the work 
involved making things and getting other people to use them. The interfero- 
meter is a very delicate instrument, and a trouble to use even for a skilled 
scientist in the laboratory. The portable gas indicator, however, has to be 
used by crews of oil tankers, shipyard inspectors, coal miners and other such 
people. 

The production and sale of the first model was immediately followed 
by complaints that, for instance, the fringe disappeared when the instrument 
was dropped, or that at coal mines differences of temperature inside and outside 
the pit upset the working of the scale. Again, we had complaints that the 
instrument was too heavy, and requests that we reduce the weight to about 
two pounds. Dropping the interferometer or exposing it to temperature 
differences of 30° C might seem to indicate excessively rough treatment, but it 
was no use as a gas indicator for field use, we were told, unless it could stand 
up to just that kind of handling. 

Professor Sayama Sohei of Hokkaid6é University, who was a strong 
advocate of the use of the instrument in question, invited me to visit a coal 
mine and himself crawled with me through the terrifying underground passages, 
just so that I could see the actual conditions under which it was used and 
realise for myself the necessity for making it lighter and stronger. 

Thus, the study of this particular instrument—how to make it smaller 
and lighter, how to make it shockproof, how to make it temperature-proof— 
came to occupy all my energies for the next 20 years. Such work can no longer 
be called scientific research. It is, rather, the process of designing and con- 
triving involved in manufacturing an article, with no connection with theories, 
and the work was only successfully completed thanks to the efforts of the 
many engineers who worked with me and to the helpful advice constantly given 
by the mining engineers actually using the instrument in the pits. 

As a result of these efforts on the part of a host of Japanese technicians, 
the indicator has now been more or less perfected for use in pits. In Japan, 
it is commonly used in coal mines, on oil tankers and at chemical works, some 
16,000 being thus employed at the present moment. 

Professor C. H. Fritsche from Aachen in West Germany, who visited Japan 
in 1952, was struck by the novelty of the instrument and suggested exporting 
it to Germany, where there was nothing like it. This kind of instrument comes 
under the heading of safety appliances, and in all American and European 
countries government approval is necessary before it can be used. Applications 
were made immediately, and in two years approval had been obtained from 
the governments of the U.S.A., France, West Germany and Belgium among 
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others, agreements signed with an agent in each country and export commenced. 
However, about one year after West Germany’s approval was obtained word 
came that a German company world-famous for optical instruments—the “Z” 
company, shall we call it—had put on sale a portable gas indicator. We im- 
mediately sought further information, and were startled to find that the 
indicator in question worked on the same optical system as ours and was re- 
markably similar to our indicator in shape, size, weight and even in its accessories 
and their arrangement. 

Since it is quite unthinkable that a company of the calibre of “Z” 
company should stoop to direct imitation of instruments from other countries, 
the whole similarity was probably coincidental. If this is so, then one must 
pay one’s respects to “Z” company’s technical experts, who have succeeded 
in the short space of one year in creating a device on which we spent some 
twenty years. A certain German once said to me, “the Japanese are good at 
imitation but they lack originality.” Where the gas indicator at least is con- 
cerned, however, we felt proud that we had long been exporting to many 
countries something which a company like “Z” company had only just put 
on sale. 

Since our patent in West Germany is already valid, the future may see 
some negotiations with “Z” company on the subject. This question apart, 
however, it is surely quite easy to imitate a model, and also it is very possible, 
generally speaking, for one company to hear that another has succeeded in 
producing some technical device and to follow it with a similar product even 
without having seen the original. It seems, thus, that prior claim in any 
invention is destined not to last long. The important thing is, after all, the 
technical skill and the efforts which strive unceasingly to improve the invention 
and to put it into practical use over the widest field possible. 


Tuzi Ziro 


Emperors and Fishes 


HE rivers and lakes of Japan and the seas off her coasts contain approxi- 
mately 2,000 different species of fish, and her inhabitants consume more 
fish as food than those of any other country in the world; her fishing 

industry and its annual production are probably unparalleled anywhere. It 
follows that there is a very close connection between the daily life of the Japa- 
nese people and fish, and there are, in turn, many stories which link the latter 
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with the Imperial family. 

The Kojiki, an ancient history, has preserved for us an interesting tale 
about the first Emperor of Japan, Jimmu Tennd, and the ayu, a fresh-water 
fish resembling the trout. It happened before the Emperor’s accession to the 
throne, when he was marching towards Nara on his mission of quelling the 
various local tribes scattered throughout Japan. Near to Nara, there happened 
to be a powerful tribe known as the Ukashi, who put up a stubborn resistance. 
One night, the Prince, disheartened by his failure to overcome them, had a 
strange dream, in which the gods advised him to “fashion two jars from clay 
taken from Amanokaguyama, and present them as offerings to the gods of 
heaven and earth.” Following this advice, he immediately made the two pots, 
and threw them into a river known as Nibu-gawa, offering up this prayer the 
while: “I have duly cast the two pots into the river. If it be willed that I 
conquer my present enemy, may the fish that dwell in this river rise, one aad 
all, to the surface as an omen thereof.” Hardly had he uttered these words 
when the surface of the river was covered with a host of ayu of all sizes and 
descriptions. Seeing this, his troops were filled with a new courage, and 
launched a determined attack on the enemy’s positions before which the Ukashi, 
valiant though they were, were finally forced to yield. Now, since the pots 
were full of wine—and fish soon succumb to the effects of alcohol—it is no 
marvel that what happened should have happened, but one cannot but admire 
the way in which he profited from the situation in order to revive his men’s 
flagging spirits. 

Two hundred and one years after the founding of the nation, the death 
of the Emperor Chiai brought to the throne the Empress Jing, who engaged 
in a campaign against Korea. As she was marching with her army, they chanced 
to pause for rest by the banks of the Matsuura River, in Kyiishi. Here the 
Empress, thinking to sound out the fates on her chances in battle, made a bait 
of a rice-grain, cast her line in the river and waited to see what would happen, 
praying silently to herself as she did so, “If it be fated that I should be victorious 
in the coming attack on the Jewelled Land, may this hook catch a fish as a 
sign thereof.” Her prayer was answered and lo, a beautiful fish dangled at the 
end of her line. This fish, legend has it, was an ayu, and since that time 
it has been the custom for the maidens of the locality to fish for ayu in April 
every year. 

There are close connections, thus, between the Imperial family and the 
ayu, that most characteristic of Japanese river fish; for this reason, at the time 
of the construction of the Grand Shrines at Ise to enshrine the spirits of past 
Emperors, ayu were among the things presented as offerings, a practice which 
was followed for many years after, it is said. Further, on the occasion of the 
accession of an Emperor to the throne, a special banner known as “banzai- 
nobori” is used, on which is emblazoned a design showing ayu and a clay 
pot—a reference to the story of Jimmu Tenno and the ayu. 

There are closed seasons for fishing ayu, in spring and autumn, laid down 
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as a means of protecting them during spawning. This is no new idea, however, 
for a closed season was first established by an Imperial edict issued by the 
52nd Emperor, Saga Tenné, and the practice laid down then has been followed 
ever since. Further, extant records show that there have been many restrictions 
in force on methods of catching the fish since early times, and the majority of 
these were also originally initiated by Emperors—a further proof of the 
intimate relation with the Imperial family which we have already seen to exist. 

In the same way that the ayu is the typical Japanese fresh-water fish, 
the tai or scup is the typical fish of the sea. The virtues of the scup seem to 
be completely neglected abroad, but in Japan it has been an indispensable 
adjunct to the table on any festive occasion from early times up to the present 
day; it is the fish favoured, not only by the Court, but by ordinary homes also 
in celebrating births and marriages in the family. This being so, the scup 
ranks second only to the ayu in its connections with the Imperial family, and 
the following story is told in the Kojiki. 

In ancient times, there lived in Japan two princes, brothers, who were 
called Hoteri-no-mikoto and Hikohohodemi-no-mikoto. The former, the older 
of the two, was good at fishing and spent every day fishing by the sea, while 
the younger brother, on the other hand, was skilled with the bow and arrow, and 
spent day after day roaming about the country hunting birds and animals. 
One day, however, the elder brother said to his younger brother, “Up to now 
I have been going fishing every day, while you have done nothing but hunt in 
the country, and I think we are both getting tired of doing the same thing 
all the time. Would it not be interesting to change positions once in a while, 
and for me to try doing the hunting and you the fishing?” 

The younger brother reflected that it was, yes, a good idea when he came 
to think of it, and fell in with his brother’s plan. What actually happened, 
though, was quite a different matter: in that neither of them was familiar with 
the other’s work, the elder brother failed to get a single beast, while the 
younger brother, on his side, also returned home empty-handed. The elder 
brother proposed, therefore, that they both return to their former occupations, 
and this was agreed on. Unfortunately, however, this put the younger brother 
in a new dilemma, for the gold hook which his brother had given him had been 
swallowed and made off with by a fish. In his embarrassment, the younger 
brother offered, by way of compensation, to fashion five hundred hooks from 
the sword he carried at his side, but his brother would have none of it, 
insisting that he return the original hook. 

This being so, the younger of the two sought the aid of the Sea God, 
descended to the bottom of the ocean and, after much trouble, succeeded finally 
in getting back the original hook. So runs the story, and the point of it for 
us here is that the fish that swallowed the hook was a scup. 

Sardines are common all over the world, and the seas off Japan’s coasts 
are no exception; larger numbers of sardines are caught than of any other fish, 
and the sardine is reckoned as one of the most important to Japan. Because 
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of its poor flavour and cheapness, however, it has always been looked down 
on as inferior to its finny brothers—the kind of fish with which really well- 
bred people would be ashamed to soil their palates. The Emperor Go-Mizuo, 
however, is said to have proposed that, in the interests of frugality, the sardine 
be included in the festive fare eaten on New Year’s Day, and even now dried 
sardines still put in their appearance on the table on that day. 

As is well known, the present Emperor of Japan made a journey abroad 
while he was still Crown Prince, and an interesting story is told of an event 
involving flying fish which occurred at the time. As the battleship Katori 
with His Highness aboard was passing the east coast of the Loochoo Islands, 
several flying fish started up from the glassy-smooth surface of the morning 
sea and, in a flash, had flown right up and landed on the decks of the Katori 
and the Kashima. The Prince’s attendants were delighted at what they took 
to be a truly auspicious omen, and Grand Chamberlain Irie composed a poem 
on the spot and presented it to His Highness. The poem ran as follows: 

“Fortune will smile on us for sure, for, gleaming in the bright morning 

sun, fishes have flown on board our ships!” 

There are countless other stories which deal with the Japanese Imperial 
family and fishes, but, since space is short, I will confine myself to a story or 
two which show how great is the affection of the present Emperor and Crown 
Prince for fish, and how well versed they are in the subject. 

Though he remains first and foremost their Emperor, it is a commonplace 
among the Japanese people that His Majesty is also expert on marine biology, 
a fact which is known even in foreign countries. The erudition shown by 
His Majesty on all matters concerning sea life is responsible for the great 
interest the Crown Prince also has in marine biology, and in fish in particular. 

Since last autumn, I have myself been giving lectures to the Crown 
Prince on ichthyology. When we first began, I gave him a test to see how many 
names of different fish he knew, thinking to adjust the subject-matter of my 
lectures accordingly. I gave him a sheet of paper and asked him to write on 
it the names of as many fish as he knew. Even a Japanese housewife well 
versed in fish can only name, at the most, ten to fifteen different species, and 
I thought that this number would thus probably represent the limit of the 
Prince’s knowledge also. To my surprise, however, he jotted them down as fast 
as he could write, exhausting all the more easy ones, passing on to the more 
difficult and ending by including names which none but an expert could 
possibly know. By the time he had finished he had named over 50 different 
species, and the paper I had given him was completely covered. 

The Crown Prince is not content with the great knowledge he already 
has, and is pressing on further with his studies. We have the greatest hopes, 
therefore, that when he comes to represent Japan as her Emperor, he will be 
an admirable ruler for a country which depends for its existence on the harvest 
of the sea, a country where the fish reigns supreme. 

Suehiro Yasuo 
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John G. Mills 


AFCADIO Hearn (1850-1904) was the first foreign teacher of English after 
the Meiji Restoration to write fully and emotionally about Japan and 
to interpret her culture and customs to the West. He grew to love this 

country and its people, while his books are full of warmth and tenderness 
towards the land of his adoption. At the same time he “professed” the English 
language and its literature, first at a middle school in Matsue and then at 
Tokyo University for eleven years. As everyone knows, he died a Japanese 
citizen and was buried at Zéshigaya Cemetery in Tokyo, where he lies beside 
his Japanese wife whose family name he took; his Japanese name, Koizumi 
Yakumo, is inscribed on his tomb. 

Hearn emphasized the cherry blossom aspect of old Japan which the 
modern realistic mind does not have entire sympathy for, but he did go far 
in advertising the curious, the quaint and the exotic. 

The twentieth century brought with it a regular means of intercourse 
between Japan and England in the literary field; many English scholars 
mastered Japanese and opened up Japanese literature to the English-speaking 
world. The exchange of students and teachers grew easier. Finally, after the 
First World War, it became a custom, almost, to invite English men-of-letters to 
teach in Japanese schools and universities, most of whom happened to be 
poets. 

I propose to mention about a dozen such writers who have come to 
Japan since 1920 to teach or lecture. The names of most of them are fairly 
well known. They are Robert Nichols, Ralph Hodgson, Sherard Vines, Edmund 
Blunden, William Plomer, Laurence Binyon, Peter Quennel, William Empson, 
George Barker, George Fraser and Dennis Enright. They have been referred 
to by Professor Saito Takeshi in “English Studies in Japan” (Japan Quarterly 
Vol. II No. 4, 1955). 

All were professors of English except for Laurence Binyon who was 
invited for a year in 1929 by Okura Kishichiré to lecture at Tokyo University 
on Art. Binyon was the oldest of these poets, having been born in 1869. He 
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was an Oxford man, an authority on Oriental art, a writer on fine art and, of 
course, a poet. He entered the service of the British Museum in 1893 and 
most of his life was spent working there in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, of which he was keeper. At the age of 65 he became Professor of 
Poetry at Harvard University. He died in 1943. 

A man who works in a museum tends to be a serious, scholarly type 
of person, and Binyon is an example of the academic poet. In this respect 
one can feel the influence of Robert Bridges, to whom he can be easily com- 
pared; just as Bridges did much translation from the Greek and Latin classics, 
so Binyon is remembered for his translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia 
into English terza rima and for his delicate retelling of a part of the Tristram 
and Iseult Legend in “Tristram’s End.” He left the lectures he delivered in 
Japan behind in book form under the title Landscape in English Art and Poetry 
(Kenkyiisha, 1930). He also wrote two essays, Some Phases of Japanese Painting 
and The Art of Asia (Japan Society Vols. 8 and 14), published a limited 
edition of four poems about Japan called Kdyasan (Red Lion Press, 1932) and 
a book of his Impressions of Japanese Art (1941). 

The other poets who came as teachers of English tended to bring with 
them ideas already formed about literature and poetry; so they have all been 
primarily interpreters of England and then interpreters of Japan. Japan itself 
had no profound influence on their writings, though, of course, they wrote a 
number of poems in Japan and about Japan. A few of them also published 
novels concerned with this country, but these novels have tended to be rather 
critical, with the stress on the foreigner’s point of view. Few of them, I think, 
learned the language and gave themselves over to seeing this country from 
the Japanese standpoint. Even Lafcadio Hearn, though he took a Japanese 
wife and a Japanese name, could hardly put a sentence together on paper, 
while in other respects he went to the opposite extreme and endeavoured to 
be more Japanese than a Japanese. None of this prevented them from being 
loved in that emotional way which is such a characteristic and likeable quality 
of the people of this country. In this category I put Robert Nichols, who 
was teaching at Tokyo University from 1921 to 1924, and Edmund Blunden, who 
followed him from 1924 to 1927 and who came again on visits to Japan in 1947, 
1948, 1950 and 1955. 

Robert Nichols (1893-1944), Edmund Blunden (1896- _) and a third, 
Ralph Hodgson (1872- ), are generally regarded as Georgian poets. Like 
all literary categories, “Georgian” is a convenient term for grouping the writers 
of somewhat similar ideas and styles who were producing the new type of 
poetry that was being written before the First World War: poetry that tried 
to use a rather, at that time, modern idiom, that was concerned with the 


English countryside, that was pastoral, conversational and quiet. Georgian 
poetry did not necessarily die with the outbreak of the Great War, though 


the war came as a great shock to the young poets of the period and had a 
marked effect on their writings. Edmund Blunden, for example, who was 
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particularly shocked by it, has retained a vivid horror of war ever since, despite 
the fact that he proved himself to be a brave soldier on the field of battle and 
won one of the highest military honours—the Military Cross. 

But with the war Blunden, whose Georgianism had always expressed 
itself in the form of pastoral poetry, instead of becoming embittered or cynical 
(as was the case with Siegfried Sassoon) reverted even more strongly to des- 
criptive poetry of the English countryside as a reaction to his war experiences. 
While lecturing at Tokyo University, he wrote a kind of autobiographical 
novel, Undertones of War, in which he gave vent to the unpleasant memories 
of his experiences. Edmund Blunden is well known and greatly loved in 
Japan, for the Japanese appreciate his sensitive and human approach to life, 
and, being great nature-lovers, they feel a warm sympathy for the rural Eng- 
land he describes and which they can imagine affectionately in their mind’s 
eye. A back number of The Rising Generation (No. 2, April 15th, 1931) contains 
a criticism of Blunden written by Harold Munro:— 


“E.B. is a nature poet. He is constantly on the verge of giving us a 

cious and subtle m: but too often he ends in mere descriptiveness 
gra poe: P 
without ecstasy.” 


But it is his humanity that marks him out above being a mere poet of 
the natural scene and this humanity is realistic enough; Nature, too, is not 
merely a gentle, comfortable background for poems about England, for 
Blunden was not influenced by Thomas Hardy for nothing; his mode of ex- 
pression is complex and the words he uses are exact, alive and earthy; the 
earthiness is very apparent in “Mole Catcher” and the liveliness in “The 
Pike” which describes the sudden attack of the great fish at sunset in search 
of food. “October Comes,” one of his latest poems, written during the Second 
World War, is a description of nature, of birds, animals and trees, but behind 
it all is the warning to human beings that they are living in a precarious war- 
threatened age. 

Poems written by Blunden in Japan can be found in many books and 
at various out-of-the way places which he visited in this country and where 
he left records of his impressions. For example, he wrote a prefatory poem 
to Sherard Vines’s book of verses, The Pyramid, and to S. Oshima’s volume 
of Poems in English; he wrote a poem on his impressions of Tokyo, a poem 
on the opening of the King’s Arms at Kobe and a poem on the building of the 
library at Tokyo University; he wrote the school song of Kansei Gakuin 
University and of Japan Women’s University; he wrote his last words to his 
loved Japanese students in a poem that is fired with his warm humanity, his 
humility and his idealism: 


And I will pray for your soul’s health, 
Remembering how deep-tasked yet eager-eyed 
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You loved imagination’s commonwealth, 
Following with smiling wonder a frail guide 
Who bears beyond the ocean 

The voice of your devotion. 


His book, Wanderer in Japan (Asahi, 1950), describes his impressions 
of this country during his stay just after the Second World War. Although 
he is at present Professor of English Literature at Hong Kong University, he 
is always as pleased to visit Japan as the Japanese are to see him here. 
In fact, only in July this year there was a meeting at the British Council 
in Japan to celebrate the recent award to him of the Queen’s Gold Poetry 
Medal for 1956, at which there were readings from his works, and speeches 
paying tribute to him by some of his Japanese and English literary friends in 
Tokyo. 

Robert Nichols, too, was greatly loved by the Japanese. Japanese 
professors who knew him seem to agree on three things: that he was a most 
likeable personality, that he read poetry in class most beautifully, and that he 
had a lovely wife! Apparently his life gave the impression of being a sad 
one and he continually ran into disappointment of one sort or another, in- 
cluding a Hollywood venture which came to nothing. Like Blunden, he served 
as an army officer in the First World War, but was incapacitated by shell 
shock. To group Nichols with the Georgians and leave him at this is not 
doing justice to the delicate analysis of his feelings which he lays bare in his 
poetry, or to the careful attention he pays to form and content. In stripping 
his soul he tended to clothe it in experimentally interesting but sometimes 
declamatory dress, as in the poem “To...... ”; but his love poems are warm, 
simple and direct--“Aurelia,” for example. 

It seems that Nichols was not born for success. Even his play Komusd, 
“The Walking Flute-Player,” recently performed in London, has met with 
severe criticism from the reviewers:— 

“Komusé...a play found among the papers of Robert Nichols, the 
Georgian poet, after his death, and now produced at the Arts (Theatre), is 
both pretentious and a failure. This tragedy set in a small British community 
in Japan contains all the bric-a-brac of the Twenties, from the right of a woman 
to have her child to the cad departing to redeem himself in Soviet Russia. It 
is quite well acted and produced (indeed, Honor Blackman’s performance as 
Karin Ballentine is notable), but not all the production in the world could 
get past those ‘poetic’ speeches, those ‘symbolic’ moments, those ‘pregnant’ 
silences, as the temple bell clangs out over the British tennis club. I think 
the Arts have recently done very good work for the theatre, but their only 
possible excuse for perpetrating this can be the shortage of new plays by 
English writers.” (Spectator, Nov. 18th, 1955.) 

Ralph Hodgson, while he was in Japan, appears to have buried himself 
in Sendai, where he was teaching from 1924 to 1938. There he met the woman, 
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an American, who was to become his second wife. 
America and devoting himself to the welfare of animals. 
Hodgson is most famous for his: 


He is now living in 


Time you old Gypsy Man 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 

Just for one day? 


and most popular for his poems concerned with animals, one of the best being 
“The Bull” which describes the bull’s growth and glory and, finally, in the last 
verse, his old age when he is half eaten by swarms of flies and attacked by 
vultures. 

Though this interest in animals is an aspect of Georgianism, Hodgson’s 
wisdom and clear intelligence permit him to express a profundity and timeless- 
ness which goes far to establish his poetic sensibility and skill. 

While he was in Sendai, Hodgson found the ideas of the Hitler regime 
growing popular in Japan. This greatly disappointed him and he decided 
that he would not write any more poetry because of it. He thought that art 
could express his feelings better than poetry, so he gave an exhibition in Sendai 
of his paintings and caricatures; one of these was a painting of a classroom of 
ants, where the teacher ant was telling the students in the history lesson about 
the extinct race of homo sapiens which had been wise enough to exterminate 
itself in a large-scale war. 

The next poet to mention, though not so well known, is Sherard Vines 
(1890- _—_—). He was co-editor with G.D.H. Cole of one of the earliest anthologies 
of Oxford Poetry (1910). Later, Professor Nishiwaki who was studying at 
Oxford met him and had him invited to teach at Keié University in Japan 
from 1923 to 1928, after which he became Professor of English Literature at 
Hull University (1929) and remained there for many years. 

He wrote two volumes of poems, The Pyramid and Triforium, and some 
of his poems have been included in the Georgian anthologies. He wrote a 
number of books on English Literature, a rather critical novel about Japan 
called Yofuku or Japan in Trousers and another called Humour Unreconciled. 

Vines in his poetry tried to get away from the Georgian technique of 
referring to the conventional “foxgloves and gypsies” of rural England and to 
raise it to a greater intellectuality. He praised Robert Nichols for restoring 
rhetoric. His better poems are rather too long to quote, but the section of 
poems called “Jimbo’s Jaunts and Jollities” which are marked by a use of 
literary allusion, wit and unfamiliar expressions, shows Vines at his most original. 

William Plomer, who was in Japan from 1926 to 1929, taught at a Tokyo 
high schoo] and lived at Seij6. He was born in Africa in 1903. He has 
travelled and has done all manners of jobs, having been a farmer, a trader, a 
teacher and writer. He is now with the B.B.C. in London. 
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As Robert Nichols tended to be romantic and revivalist, so Plomer tends 
to be reasoned yet artistic, and to have a strong sense of satire; take, for ex- 
ample, hi. portrait of “A Levantine” or “Father and Son: 1939.” 

Plomer edited and wrote an introduction to Ichikawa Haruko’s Japanese 
Lady in Europe (1937). He also wrote several novels about Japan, Sado, Paper 
Houses and Four Countries, in which he criticised and satirised what was bad, 
but in which he described much that was lovable and good. Apart from his 
fiction on Japan, there is an amusing satirical poem about the Grand Hotel, 
Yokohama, in The Fivefold Screen which is a limited edition book of poems 
published in 1932. In his way he appears to have been genuinely fond of Japan. 

Then there is Peter Quennell (born in 1905) who was in Japan from 
1930 to 1931 teaching at the then Tokyo Bunri Daigaku, now Tokyo University 
of Education. He is the editor of the Cornhill Magazine and literary editor of 
the Daily Mail and he writes in various periodicals such as the New Statesman, 
Life and Letters and the Criterion. He has written a novel The Phoenix King, 
a collection of short stories, a Life of Byron and a Study of Baudelaire and the 
Symbolists. 

The pronunciation of his name has always caused a certain confusion 
in Japan, but in The Rising Generation (No. 9, February 1931) there is a small 
note written by a Japanese who asked him personally how he pronounced it! 

William Empson (1906- ) followed Peter Quennell at Tokyo Bunri 
Daigaku from 1931 to 1934. Originally Empson was a mathematician and 
his book, Seven Types of Ambiguity, was written as an essay in the first part of 
the English Tripos at Cambridge University for which Professor I.A. Richards 
who, incidentally, has also been in Japan, was his supervisor. 

It is somewhat natural that with his clear, precise brain, he was concerned 
with precision of language and that he favoured the metaphysical poets. Dennis 
Enright, who is mentioned later, wittily said of Empson: “And there is some- 
thing cold-bloodedly mathematical about both his investigation of the multi- 
plicity of meaning in poetry and the consciously intricate construction of his 
own verse. ‘Brilliant,’ one is inclined to say of the latter, ‘but what does it all 
add up to?’ The whole, alas, is considerably less than the sum of the parts.” 
(Poets of the 1950s, edited by D.J. Enright, Kenkyiisha, 1955). 

Empson was Professor of English Literature at Peking University in 
China until very recently, but is at present teaching at Sheffield University in 
England. He has exerted a tremendous influence on the present day younger 
English poets of this decade; for instance on John Wain, Kingsley Amis, and 
so on; perhaps on Dennis Enright; certainly on Anthony Thwaite. One 
influence of the East on him is evidenced by the small Confucian beard he has 
grown below the chin, while the rest of his face is clean-shaven! 

In his poetry he tends to take the earthquake as the symbol of the 
insecurity of our modern society. In “Aubade,” a poem written in Japan and 
about Japan, he shows how he hoped to escape from the world’s problems by 
leaving Europe, but he found that the problems were even more accentuated 
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in the Orient. The truth—the heart of standing—lay in a realistic facing of 
facts and the realisation of the futility of escapism: 

A bedshift flight to a Far Eastern sky, 

Only the same war on a stronger toe. 

The heart of standing is you cannot fly. 


Empson wrote a number of poems somewhat in the Japanese manner, 
poems about Japan and some poilished-up versions of Miss C. Hatakeyama’s 
poems in Collected Poems. 

George Barker (1913- ) taught for a short while in Japan. He 
is an interesting poet and was one of the important influences, together with 
Dylan Thomas, on what is called the neo-romantic movement. This move- 
ment began in the 1930s and may be described as a romantic reaction against 
certain classical tendencies of the 1930s. This neo-romantic movement stemmed 
from surrealism, which was an attempt to get above reality and to transform 
life, and in which the Freudian dream image, the symbol of repressed desires, 
became the great source of poetry. The neo-romantics accepted the idea that 
the poet should use images that arose spontaneously in his mind, but that he 
should select them and shape them into an artistic form. 

Barker did not like Japan and was somewhat lonely here. Apparently 
he discovered that his servant was a spy and he was trailed everywhere “by 
a little man in white gloves.” He hardly “lectured” at all, but simply read 
poems to his students. He makes some bitter references to Japan in his book 
of poems Eros in Dogma (1944), especially in two of the “Pacific Sonnets”: 


And in these islands hung in the fringe of Asia, 
The herbaceous border of the Siberian waste, 
Where I move giddily in disgust or aphasia 
Straddling the huts of paper and paste, 
Here in this vacuum where goldfish float 
Between transparent planes of mental negation.... 
and— 
Goodbye then the island colonised by ideograms 
Of poverty and moongazing, hate and gardens, 
Where the soul is shallower than a bowl of tea 
And negative as water. 


Stephen Spender says that he was originally going to get the post in 
Japan, but when he heard Barker was also in for it and that Barker was 
desperately hard up for money and a job, he backed down. After Barker left 
Japan in 1940 he went to the United States and stayed there until 1943, when 
he returned to England. He comes of a large working-class family in London 
(to whom he is very attached), lives in a woodcutter’s cottage near Haslemere 
in Sussex and produces a book of poems every few years (published by Faber). 
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This brings us to the Second World War and after. Edmund Blunden 
was the first to return to this country as Cultural Adviser to the United 
Kingdom Liaison Mission in Japan. He was then followed by George Fraser 
(1915- —) whose book, The Modern Writer and his World, is a well-known 
and helpful study of twentieth century literature for Japanese students. 

G.S. Fraser during the short time he was in Japan, from the spring of 
1950 to the summer of 1951, produced many articles and books, gave many 
lectures, visited many places and made many friends. His impact on Japan’s 
literary and academic life in the English field was considerable. He has left 
his name at Keié University where every year there is a “G.S. Fraser Memorial 
Essay Contest” for which Fraser donated a prize from the royalties on his 
book of lectures given at Keid University. He also wrote a book of his Im- 
pressions of Japan, but, strange to say, it is rather in the Lafcadio Hearn-Edmund 
Blunden style, describing the Japan of cherry blossoms and temples. 

It was apt that at the end of his stay he should have left a book of poems 
Leaves Without a Tree with the Hokuseid6 Press for printing, while he himself 
returned to England. Whether one knows Japan or not, one cannot fail to 
appreciate the simple exactness of the visual description in “Sakurajima” and 
the sense of awe at nature’s power and human hope which the poem inspires: 


Sakurajima 


A broken summit under sagging clouds: 
Earth-steam that drifts to merge with vaporous air 
And, like a jungle’s pendant foliage, shrouds 
The wild beast sleeping in this rocky lair. 


His name is Fire. Famished, he lurks alone. 
His stout cave walls to sullen skies incline. 
Their aspiration, to a perfect cone, 

Cut cruelly by the crater’s lateral line. 


Still as a painting now, these austere slopes 

Have seen this beast-god gulp up soil and houses, 
Whose long tongue licks to swallow human hopes 
When, drunk with his own anger, he carouses. 


But this archaic god could not daunt men: 
The villagers went back to build again. 


The custom of having English poets and literary men in Japan is still 
very much alive today in the person of Dennis Enright (1920- ) who has 
been teaching at Konan University until very recently. He has produced three 
collections of poems, The Laughing Hyena, Bread Rather than Blossoms (Hana 
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yori Dango) and The Year of the Monkey, and two books, Academic Year and 
The World of Dew, in which he wrote his impressions of Japan. 

With his books of poetry and prose concerned with Japan he is following 
in the tradition of many of the English poets who have gone before him in this 
country, but he has reacted strongly against the Lafcadio Hearn manner, has 
avoided the cherry blossoms and the glass-case dolls, and has adopted a clear 
and realistic approach to actual conditions. This realism is softened by a 
sensible humanity; in fact the tenor both of his novels and of his poetry can 
be summed up in his dedication to The World of Dew, namely, “To the Union 
of Goodwill with Commonsense.” 

Although Dennis Enright, regrettably, has recently returned to England, 
Anthony Thwaite (1930- ), a former editor of Oxford Poetry, like Sherard 
Vines almost half a century before him, has just arrived in Japan direct from 
Oxford to teach at Tokyo University; he, too, will doubtless maintain the 
continuity of the tradition and make his name as another of the famous 
“English Poets in Japan.” 
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Book Section 


Publishing Trends 


Sakanishi Shio 


HE most talked-about phenomenon in Japanese publishing in the first 
half of 1956 was the advent of a group of writers known as the Taiyé 
Zoku, “The Sun Tribe.” In retrospect, the Taiy6 Zoku may prove only 

a tempest in a tea-pot, but for a while they seemed quite exciting enough to 
rouse the public out of its boredom and complacency. It all began when the 
novel Tatyé no Kisetsu, “The Season of the Hot Sun,” by Ishiwara Shintar6 
(Vol. III, No. 2) received the coveted Akutagawa literary prize in the fall of 
1955. Taiyd no Kisetsu has sold to date over 280,000 copies and, as a literary 
new face, young Ishiwara has been much sought after by the journalists. He 
has published successively Riyti naki Fukushii, “Revenge with no Cause,” 
Kurutta Kajitsu, “Maddened Fruit,” and Shokei no Heya, “The Room of 
Execution.” “Revenge with no Cause” has sold over 60,000 copies, while 
“Maddened Fruit” has sold 25,000 copies. These novels were made into motion 
pictures, and, according to the producers, they have already attracted an 
audience of more than four million each. 

In the meantime, the other literary aspirants have done fairly well. 
Fujishima Taisuke, a graduate of Peers College and a classmate of Crown 
Prince Akihito, published Kodoku no Hito, “The Solitary Man,” who is no 
other than the Crown Prince himself. Fukai Michiko is a young authoress 
whose works are light and tasteless, but more decent and less brutal. Another 
young writer is Iwahashi Kunie with her Gyakukdsen, “The Counterlight,” 
who tries to be a female Shintaré, and her hackneyed story, leaning heavily 
on the writings of others, is nothing but a female version of “The Season of 
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the Hot Sun.” This too was made into a motion picture. 

The boom of the newly risen Sun Tribe was from the beginning looked 
upon with a certain suspicion, but gradually it has begun to frighten the decent 
public. The Shiikan Asahi, a weekly journal published by the Asahi News- 
paper Company, with a million and a half circulation, hoisted the first flag 
of protest with a long feature article: “Enough of It, Shintard!” and this 
was soon followed by others. Since then, hardly a day has gone by without 
an article or two in the big metropolitan newspapers with a nation-wide cir- 
culation of a few million. The sponsor, as well as the judges of the Akutagawa 
prize, were criticized as lacking social responsibility. The motion picture pro- 
ducers were called to account for such a boom, and their Ethical Code or- 
ganization was severely criticized for its inability to enforce its code, as well 
as for its ineffective policy in general. Why not abolish it and set up a localized 
organ on the prefectural unit basis, to be managed by the local government? 
The women’s organization and the P.T.A. seem to support the measure, but 
the intellectuals were horrified at such an idea, for once such a government 
control is established, it will in no time develop into a system of censorship, 
as our past experiences have proved. In the meantime, Minister of Education 
Kiyose Ichir6 promised to set up a special committee to investigate the situation 
and work out a policy to banish undesirable cultural and recreational matter 
for the younger generation. 

The problems of the younger generation have been a great concern to 
society, and when these younger writers give twentieth century values a 
flaying and go remorselessly after Bohemian ways of life, it cannot be ignored. 
Moreover, so long as their works remain only in print, their evil influence is 
confined to a smaii area, but once made into motion pictures, the danger is 
great and, with no end in sight, the critics as well as the public have begun 
to stir. 

But exactly what are the themes that the so-called Sun Tribe writers are 
dealing with? In “The Season of the Hot Sun,” two brothers swap a girl, who 
dies after an abortion; in the “Room of Execution,” a young college student 
puts sleeping powder in his girl’s beer and rapes her. An older brother steals 
his brother’s girl and takes her out to sea in his sail-boat. The angered one 
chases them in a motor-boat, rams their craft, drowning them, and then dis- 
appears in the offing. This is the story of the “Maddened Fruit.” Iwahashi’s 
“Counterlight” is no better. The characters belong to the well-to-do middle 
class; most of the young men and women are college students; they have such 
luxuries as automobiles, sail-boats, motorcycles, and other such things which 
are beyond the reach of the average youth. They spend their summer holidays 
by the sea and go to the mountains in winter for skiing. As extra curricular 
activities, they indulge in illicit love, rape, bloodshed and murder. 

Strange to say, the authors of these novels come from fairly well-to-do 
middle-class homes with good family backgrounds, as do their heroes and 
heroines. Even if the characters of their creation are tough and brutal, lacking 
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in fundamental human decency, they themselves are normal, quite healthy 
and well-mannered. Ishiwara is a good sportsman, and though at present he 
is writing feverishly and acting in the movies based on his books, he eventually 
hopes to go into business. Fujishima is the only son of a well-known business- 
man, while Iwahashi is the daughter of a reputable university professor. There 
is in them little of the undesirable qualities frowned on by the public. As to 
the literary quality of their work, there is little of any permanent value. Their 
lurid stories are tasteless, and their emotional range is so narrow and violent 
that they invariably have to resort to violence. What at first seemed like a 
new literary spark has been killed off completely by their being sought after 
and spoiled. To be sure, they are still young and immature, and they may 
develop into something new, but at present we have had enough of them. 

As to the real cause of the hubbub brought about by these young writers, 
we must look at the youth on the streets who impersonate the characters and 
action of their movies. They gad about in bright-colored aloha shirts, if not 
black or red cotton T-shirts, and tapered pants. The girls first wore toreador 
pants, but they quickly shifted to short pants for the summer. Their insignia 
is sun-glasses and their rough and noisy speech and behavior are frightening. 
They are hooligans, and the police are battling with them. Recently, the 
Minister of Justice Makino Ry6z6 proposed a plan to combat them, for round- 
ing them up and putting them in jail is no solution to the problem. There 
should be an extensive program worked out so that these young men and women 
will be trained in some profession or skill and given steady work. With this, 
the anxious public is in accord. 


According to the Publishers News Service, the books published in the 
first half of the year number 5,945 titles, which exceeds the total for the same 
period of the previous year by 642 titles. Classified, belles-lettres lead the list 
with over 29% of the total, followed by juvenile reading matter with 15%. 
With the summer vacation, many reference books and supplementary readers 
for children flooded the market with 8.5%. As usual the social sciences occupy 
third place, and the remainder comes in the following order: natural sciences, 
technology, fine arts, history, philosophy and religion, industries, and general 
works. In the first quarter of the year, the average price per book was ¥262, 
a little over 70 cents in U.S. currency, while in the second quarter it went up 
to ¥309, about 85 cents. This indicates that the pocketbook boom which started 
a year ago is declining, and although it by no means will disappear, there will 
be good, worth-while books from now on in standard format. 

There was no top best-seller with half a million or more to its credit as in 
the previous year. Ishiwara’s ““The Season of the Hot Sun” led the list, followed 
by It6 Masanori’s Rengé Kantai no Saigo, “The Last of the Combined Fleet,” 
which gives a full tragic account of our navy in the last war. Teid to Haka to 
Minshi, “Crowned Heads, Graves and the Masses,” by Prince Mikasa, youngest 
of the three brothers of the Emperor and a lecturer at Tokyo Women’s College, 
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is a collection of miscellaneous essays based on his research and observation. 
Prince Mikasa is a historian with a keen interest in Oriental antiquity, and 
although the book deals with no subjects of particular interest for the general 
public and makes no scholarly contribution, nevertheless, for an Imperial 
Prince to write a book is a novelty, and with the benefit of clever promotion 
by an enterprising publisher, it has attained the best-seller roll. End6 Kenichi’s 
Seiké wa Kimi no Mono da, “Success is Yours,” was the first of a number of 
success story formulae that invaded the publishing field last season. 

In spite of modern large-scale manufacturing, packaging and advertising, 
the little man still dreams of success, all the more so since his skill is divided 
and subdivided with his fellow workers, and he is forced either to give himself 
up to the boredom of a repetitive job or to make the final effort to lift himself 
up by his own boot straps. The success story appeals to such a man. In former 
days, such stories were based on the lives of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Edison, 
Andrew Carnegie, or Henry Ford. Today, however, they consist of men’s 
attitudes and their way of thinking from which success generates. “Success is 
Yours” might be Norman Vincent Peale’s “Power of Positive Thinking” or 
“How to Live 365 Days a Year” or “The Answer is God,” if not somebody 
else’s “Straight Thinking.” The eager readers for a while swallowed the im- 
ported success story in translation, but soon the Japanese authors caught on 
to the trick. End6’s “Success is Yours” was followed by innumerable others, 
treating the subject from the psychological viewpoint, or the point of view 
of Dale Carnegie’s technique of how to sell yourself. Their hidebound and 
standard procedures, however, are intellect-dulling, and will never lead their 
readers to their desired goal, success. At most, they only save them for a short 
spell from the boredom of their daily routine. Perhaps they have realized it, 
for the boom was short-lived, and the public has given up Norman Vincent 
Peale and is spending its energy on the solution of bonanzagrams, improvised 


crossword puzzles or other brain teasers sponsored by the newspapers and © 


magazines, which in turn are bringing good business to the publishers of 
dictionaries, reference works on technological terms and such. 

Meanwhile, the nation, from time to time, seethes over national or inter- 
national problems. The so-called “Price Report on Okinawa,” on the subject 
of land requisitions for military installations, stirred up the country, and we 
hustled around to find recent publications on Okinawa. There are very few. 
The most attractive guide is the Rytikyti sono go, “The Ryukyus of Late,” 
No. 15 of the Asahi Photograph Books. It was compiled by Professor Torigoe 
Kenzabur6é of Osaka Teachers’ College, who visited the islands in 1955 and 
made a survey of the life of the islanders, their religion, and historical relics 
as well as their arts and crafts. Also is included a survey of the military bases 
and the land problems. Over 190 photographs together with a map of the 
islands and a plan of the old Shuri Castle which no longer exists make it a 
handy guide-book. The text is in both Japanese and English. 

For the internal conditions of the islands, Chihéjiji 7 Shtinen Kinen-shi, 
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a record of the survey made on the occasion of the commemoration of the 7th 
anniversary of their self-government, is by far the most comprehensive work. 
It is a voluminous work of over one thousand pages and covers the political 
system, financial problems, labor conditions, industries, trade, as well as cultural 
activities. Another valuable source is Okinawa no Chii, “The Status of Oki- 
nawa,” edited by the Society of International Law. This is a scholarly work 
dealing with the problem of foreign relations and economic problems viewed 
from the international standpoint. The Okinawa Students Association com- 
piled a book entitled Sokoku naki Okinawa, “Okinawa with No Homeland,” 
which describes the present condition of the life of the islanders and is an 
appeal for union with Japan. Highly emotional, narrow in its view and even 
biased, nevertheless, the book has won a few sympathizers. 

More recently, two titles of popular reading matter on Okinawa were 
brought out. Okinawa no Tami, “People of Okinawa” by Ishino Keiichiré is 
one; he is a native of the island who was educated and lived in Japan, and 
returned to his home in 1954 for a visit. During his three months’ stay he 
re-acquainted himself with his homeland and collected enough material to weave 
into a novel. But he does not deal with the present-day Okinawa, but rather 
goes back to the days when the islanders were prepared to evacuate, and what 
happened to the people in the confusion. It is tragic, but is poorly written 
and makes tedious reading. 

The other is Okinawa no Umi wa Aoi, “The Sea is Blue in Okinawa,” 
by Shinmura Susumu, and is supposed to be fiction but is instead a rather dull 
travelogue. Before the war broke out, the author ran away from home and 
crossed over to Okinawa, where he taught in a girl’s school. Intoxicated by 
the life of the islands and by their inhabitants, he reminisces about his old 
experiences. It is light reading matter and of no particular importance, but 
because it and “People of Okinawa” appeared when the Okinawa problem was 
being hotly discussed, these two works attracted much attention and undue 
importance was attached to them. Incidentally, one finds that when a problem 
of this kind comes up, one is astonished to find that there are so few dependable 
sources to which one can refer, and we are at present faced with the same dif- 
ficulty with the northern islands now under dispute. 

The case of Korea is equally so. Even before the war there was very 
little good literature on this neighboring country. It has been said that good 
writing is provoked by change, and that the more violent the change the more 
poignant the writing should be. But perhaps it takes time. Nevertheless, 
it is high time we started learning something about Korea. Combing through 
the libraries, I found the Chdsen-shi, “A History of Korea,” by Hatada Takashi, 
published in 1951. A small but scholarly work, it covers the events down to 
1950 when the Korean War started. It is a handy guide but by no means 
complete. In 1953, Kim So-un published a volume of translations of Korean 
poems. They are all by modern writers, born in this century, who played an 
important role in the independence movement. Though their poems seldom 
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deal with any political matters, in spirit, the wragedy of the nation permeates 
them through and through. They are very different-from those of the Japa- 
nese and would never be mistaken for anything but a Korean product. 

Within the last few weeks, two books on Korea written by Koreans have 
appeared in Japanese. The first is by Kim So-un, the author of the above- 
mentioned anthology. It is entitled Asia no Yonté Senshitsu, “The Fourth 
Class Cabin of Asia,” and is a collection of essays, mostly on his experiences 
in Japan and on Japanese traits. The big passenger ship on which all the 
human beings of the world are has only first, second and fourth class cabins. 
The first two are for the “guests” and they are mostly Europeans and Americans; 
the fourth class passengers are not looked on as “guests.” The third class 
which usually serves as a buffer zone is lacking on this ship. The Japanese 
and the Koreans occupy the lowest class cabin. Physical poverty is terrifying, 
but that of government and culture, he says, is far worse and more degrading. 
For one meager joy of life we are compelled to pay with a dozen or more 
sorrows and tribulation. What the author is pleading for is “human love,” 
which might sustain the two nations in the midst of all our struggles and 
miseries. 

The second book, Konnichi no Chésen, “Korea Today,” is by Kim San- 
kyu, an able journalist and an astute commentator on national and _inter- 
national politics. The book traces the events of the last ten years. He con- 
siders his country an ugly duckling born out of the Cold War. He pleads for 
a united Korea and also for the nations of the world to get rid of the illusions 
that they are nursing about each other and acquire the same feeling of destiny 
thai surrounds all of us. His criticism of the power politics of the Soviet Union 
and the United States is very pointed and bitter. It is not an easy book to read, 
and the author’s view may not be taken as entirely sound and valid, but it surely 
will supply enough material for solid thinking to Asians. 

Another book just out is Nansen no Kaiho Jiinen, “Ten Years of Liberated 
South Korea,” edited by Tsuboi Sanz6. Though it is a handy volume, it is 
really nothing but newspaper clippings put together, lacks any historical view- 
point, and hence is very disappointing. 


The notion that the human mind in summer is only capable of light 
reading still persists, and an innumerable amount of light literature flooded 
the market. The current fad, however, is science fiction, and in order to 
escape from frustration or even from the Sun Tribe, some of the people took 
refuge in it, experiencing a new thrill. To mention a few which are translated 
into Japanese: “Dark Dominion” by David Duncan, “The Puppet Masters” 
by Robert A. Heinlein, “Out of the Deeps” by John Wyndham, “An Earth 
Gone Mad” by Roger Dee, “What Mad Universe” by Frederic Brown, and 
others. Science fiction loses in translation part of its glamor because of the 
language differences and its atmosphere. Flying saucers, Martians, and the 
equations and test tubes of science are not so familiar to us, nor are we geared 
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to such a high speed of living, but courage, imagination and new patterns of 
love are attractive to the younger generation so that science fiction can expect 
to have many devotees. 

Of the translations that attracted the interest of intelligent readers, I 
mention first Graham Greene’s “The Quiet American;” although some critics 
attach too deep a significance to its political implications, the others appreciate 
the author’s style and the life-charged story. Greene’s “England Made Me” 
also appeared in translation rather recently, and there seems to be quite a 
wide circle of readers of his works. Heinz Risse’s “Fledermause” and Victor 
E. Frankl’s “Ein Psycholog Erlebt das Konzentrationslager” are dark and 
horrible, and how they are going to be received by the public is hard to tell. 
Many Japanese war records and novels on the war have appeared, and there 
is a slight indication already that they have reached saturation point. 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s “Discovery of India,” written while he was in prison in 
1944, was just completed in translation. The Japanese have been interested 
in India, but their knowledge of this country is scanty, and although this book 
is at times too subjective and the author dramatizes his role in world politics, 
it will serve as a good introduction. 

Of the 6,000 titles published, no one book would make the season 
memorable, but there were enough good ones in all departments to keep a dis- 
criminating reader busy, and even the writings of the Sun Tribe that created 
so much hubbub will in due time sink into oblivion’s nothingness, J trust. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ANTHOLOGY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE : 
Earliest Era to Mid-Nineteenth Century. 


Compiled and Edited by Donald Keene. 
Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1956. 442 pp. $1.75 or ¥ 650 in the Far East. 
New York, Grove Press, 1955. 


HE first reaction of this reviewer is one of compiling this Anthology of Japanese 
of high admiration and deep thankful- Literature, for the great erudition he has 
ness to Dr. Donald Keene, who has brought to bear and for the persevering 
so creditably performed the important task zeal with which he has accomplished it. 
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It is the kind of work one might find easy 
to begin but not so easy to bring to a 
finish. It is the experience of every collec- 
tor of valued things to find that the more 
he has collected the more he feels he has 
left uncollected. 

Moreover, Dr. Keene promises to give 
us another anthology to cover the Meiji 
era, a task as formidable as the one he 
has just finished. We are indebted for all 
this to an American scholar. However, it 
may perhaps be said that the cultural debt 
is more or less reciprocal: Japan has done 
a great deal in the pasi 80 years in intro- 
ducing Western thought and culture into 
the Far East. The amount of Western 
literature, old and new, Japan has ab- 
sorbed, if not quite assimilated, is pro- 
digious compared to the trickle which the 
West has absorbed from the Orient. 

Dr. Keene has, therefore, done an in- 
valuable service for his countrymen in giv- 
ing them a bird’s-eye view of the literary 
landscape of Japan’s past. He has the 
added satisfaction of knowing that he has 
laid the Japanese under a heavy obligation, 
for his work is bound to stimulate Japanese 
men of letters to make a searching re- 
appraisal of their own literature. We know 
for instance that Aston’s great work, “A 
History of Japanese Literature,” has been 
an inspiration to many students of litera- 
ture who, setting out to study English 
letters, were diverted to a lifetime study of 
their own literature. Chamberlain, Hearn 
and other noted Japanologists have, perhaps 
without intending it, inspired many Japa- 
nese to new possibilities in their own 
traditional culture and art. This reviewer 
has no hesitation in declaring that Dr. 
Keene’s name will be added to this honour- 
able list. 

The pattern of the Anthology is not 
original. Take any of the many similar 
anthologies written in Japanese, and you 
will find that their contents in each case 
are invariably divided into four or five 
historical periods, beginning with the an- 
cient or Yamato Period and coming down 
through Nara, Heian, Kamakura, Ashikaga 
to Yedo Period, and that each section is 
filled with a number of excerpts from 


acknowledged classics of the period con- 
cerned. 

In Dr. Keene’s book, the crux of the 
work is in the English translations of the 
selected pieces, and as he says in his Pre- 
face to the book: “It is, first of all, an 
anthology of Japanese works which translate 
into interesting and enjoyable English. No 
matter how important a work may be in 
the original, if it defies artistic transla- 
tion, I could not use it.” So his omissions 
are made, drastically, “in the interest of 
easy reading for Westerners.” 

Dr. Keene calls on many existing trans- 
lations (some done at his request) by such 
authorities as Chamberlain, Waley, Sansom 
and others, while he is himself responsible 
for a large number of the translations. By 
making a comparative study between some 
passages taken at random and their ori- 
ginals, the reviewer finds them as perfectly 
done as could be desired. As this crucial 
part of the work has been done so well, one 
has little right to quarrel over any fault 
one may find about other features of the 
Anthology. 

So, in the spirit of one paying a tribute 
to an admired author of a meritorious 
work, and not in any mood of censorious 
criticism, this reviewer will proceed to ex- 
press some frank views suggested by the 
work. 

A general survey of the Anthology indi- 
cates that, comprehensive as it is, it lacks 
two elements: the warlike and the serious. 
In other words, stories of war and fighting 
and those of didactic, or what may be 
called “wisdom,” literature, in both of 
which Japanese literature abounds, are 
conspicuously absent in the Anthology. In 
this is well reflected the current mood of 
postwar Japan, naturally opposed to or 
suspicious of everything which savours of 
militarism, nationalism, patriotism or any 
quality suggestive of the old feudal 
régime. One looks in vain in this Antho- 
logy for any specimens of literature which 
may be thought a praise of loyalty to the 
Sovereign, filial piety, obedience to one’s 
elders, love of children, gratitude and other 
“virtues” connected with the family system. 

By far the greater space is given to 
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light literature, especially of love and sex 
interest, e.g. Genji Monogatari, Ise Mono- 
gatari of the Heian Period, and stories of 
Saikaku and Kiseki of the Yedo Period—the 
kind of reading which had been banned 
from the homes of samurai and respectable 
families as being immoral. (An exception 
has always been made for the Genji Mono- 
gatari because of its difficult, archaic style 
which has been an effective barrier to the 
general public, while sophisticated or cul- 
tured readers have always affected to find 
in it a textbook of wisdom, sacred and 
profane, and even of the military of strategic 
science as well as of the art of love-making.) 

In the section covering the Kamakura 
Period we find good extracts from the Heike 
Monogatari which, however, are more 
elegiac in tone than warlike or victorious. 

But we do not find any mention of 
such popular historical novels of the heroic 
era as Soga Monogatari or Gikei-ki, 
which are stories of the early Kamakura 
Period told not as a history of the age but 
in the form of biographical stories of the 
picturesque heroes—Yoshitsune and_ the 
Soga brothers. 

In the section dealing with the Toku- 
gawa Period, we find the largest space 
given to Saikaku, who was treated during 
the Tokugawa Period as the king of porno- 
graphic writers. Thus we find 28 pages 
devoted to Saikaku; 3 pages to Bashd, the 
prince of haiku literature; 10 to Chika- 
matsu, the “Shakespeare of Japan”; 8 to 
Ikku and his Hizakurige; 7 to Bakin, the 
“Sir Walter Scott of Yedo”; 3 to haiku (17- 
syllabled verse) of the Tokugawa Period; 
4 to waka (31-syllabled verse); and 7 to 
poetry and prose in Chinese. 

If one were to judge the moral charac- 
ter of the Japanese of the Tokugawa 
Period by the specimens of literature 
grouped under that heading, they would 
appear to be a decadent race given to 
frivolous, erotic reading. It would not be 
quite correct. There was a sober, stoical, 
even pedantic and sanctimonious side to 
Yedo literature. 

We may gain an idea of the author's 
approach to Japanese literature by the 
cover-picture of the Anthology, which 


depicts a scene from Genji Monogatari with 
two Heian ladies spread over the front and 
back, and by its frontispiece of a woman 
of the courtesan type. Literature is a word 
of very wide application, gay and grave, 
and in its moral influence, uplifting or 
degrading, though it has a tendency in 
times of peace and prosperity to lean to- 
ward the sensational and amorous. The 
literature of an old nation must have a 
serious side—didactic and prophetic, patri- 
otic and nostalgic—as well as the comic and 
droll, and this must not be lost sight of. 

Another weakness is worth drawing at- 
tention to: from the few comments the 
author has made on Japanese poetry he 
does not seem to have quite captured its 
spirit. 

Dr. Keene writes: 

“The Japanese poems are filled with 
falling cherry blossoms and maple leaves, 
the Chinese poems with the scent of plum 
blossoms and chrysanthemums. There is 
nothing wrong with these subjects, but it 
is hard to think of any fully developed 
poet devoting the major part of his atten- 
tion to such themes.” And again “What 
draws most of us in Japanese poetry is not 
the polish of a perfectly turned verse on 
the red maple leaves floating on blue waves, 
but the living voice of a poet talking about 
love, death and the few other things com- 
mon to all men.” 

The orthodox form of 31-syllabled 
tanka in Japanese poetry was perfected 
in the eighth century long before modern 
poetry was developed in Europe, and it is 
necessarily different from Western poetry 
in form and content. It may not even 
be strictly called poetry if judged by West- 
ern standards. It was essentially uta or 
song, an oral poetry, as in ancient Greece, 
its words to be recited or sung; the written 
form was only subsequently developed with 
the advance of the calligraphic art in the 
Heian Period. 

As for its content, Japanese poetry was 
limited by its canon of good taste to emo- 
tional utterance from which philosophical 
thought or “argument” was excluded. Its 
themes therefore were generally taken from 
natural scenery or objects: blossoms, 
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foliage, birds, etc., such as may be ex- 
pressed by uta-kotoba or  song-words, 
singable by mouth or on a musical instru- 
ment. 

Besides, as this form of verse was early 
developed in the Imperial court by its 
ladies and courtiers, addressed to one an- 
other or to august personages, their themes 
and words must perforce become delicately 
polite, and no words sounding harsh or 
rude were permissible. 

They could, if they wanted to, give 
vent to complex sentiments on life’s prob- 
lems, or weave argumentative cobwebs by 
using “song words,” but addressing them to 
nature. Hence the oft-resorted technique 
known as “— ni yosu” (“spoken to —” or 
“addressed to —”). There are innumerable 
exampies of this form of which we may 
quote just one: 


“Kimi ni koi 
Inaye urabure 
Waga oreba 
Akikaze fuki te 
Tsuki katabukinu” 
(Man’yoshii: 2298) 
“I am longing after thee, 
My heart pining still, 
In lone solitude sitting: 
Lo! the wind blows 
And the moon is disappearing.” 
This is “addressed to the moon” by 
Ki-no-Oshika-no-Otome. In old Japan love 
was treated as a secret affair between the 
lovers concerned and it is obvious that in 
this case the tanka was addressed, though 
formally to the moon, to some lover whom 
the young lady wanted to inform that she 
was lonely awaiting him. 


Akimoto Shunkichi 


ONE HuNDRED Poems FrRoM THE JAPANESE. 


By Kenneth Rexroth. 


New York, James Laughlin, 1955. 144pp. $3.50. 


HIS handsomely produced book contains 
slightly more than 100 poems. Apart 
from a few examples of the more famous 
haiku of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
all the poems are drawn from three classical 
collections: the Manydshii (8th century), the 
Kokinshii (10th century) and the Hyakunin 
Isshu (13th century). There are three ex- 
amples of “long poems” (chdka or nagauta) 
by Hitomaro, one of the great masters of 
this verse form, otherwise the translations 
are devoted to tanka, the verse form of 31 
syllables arranged 5~-7-5-7-7. With the 
exception of the haiku, each translation is 
accompanied by the poem in Romaji text, 
with the poet’s name in beautiful calligraphy 
by Uchiyama Ukai. There is a brief but 
informative introduction, biographical notes 
on the poets and an excellent annotated 
bibliography. 
Tanka, appearing first in the Manydshi, 
dominated Japanese poetry for 1,000 years. 
From the date of the publication of the 


Manydshi, the “long poem,” of which there 
are many fine examples found in it, almost 
disappeared from the native literature and 
tanka because the verse form par excellence, 
until its supremacy was challenged in the 
17th century by the appearance of haiku, 
a verse form with an even smaller number 
of syllables than tanka. 

The number of syllables and_ their 
arrangement in prescribed lines were 
practically the only technical requirements 
for tanka. Stress, pitch, rhythm, rhyme, or 
length of syllable—the very foundations of 
English verse—are precluded by the nature 
of the phonetic system of the language: all 
syllables are unaccented and end in a vowel; 
the distinction between long and_ short 
syllables is unclearly defined; there are no 
diphthongs which rule out many possibi- 
lities of sound variation. (The translator in 
his Preface analyzes the vowel endings of 
the syllables in each line of a chédka and 
seemingly proves to himself that there is a 
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preconceived arrangement with a definite 
pitch pattern, which appears to me quite 
frankly more a product of his own imagina- 
tion than that of the poet’s. After all, since 
there are only five vowels and each syllable 
must perforce end in one of them, any line 
in Japanese poetry is bound to produce a 
pattern of some kind. The language seems, 
however, to have been made for alliteration 
and consonant rhyming and these have been 
used with skillful application by many of 
the poets in the Manydshi, the Kokinshi 
and the Hyakunin Isshu. These two 
characteristic aspects of the language 
have been overlooked by the translator as 
devices which could—and did—give rise to 
a greater musical effect than the line vowel 
pattern which the translator stresses and 
regards, not as fortuitous, but as a technical 
device of the poet.) 

The number and arrangement of 
syllables were only two of the many rules 
governing the composition of tanka. Words, 
for example, borrowed from the Chinese 
were excluded and only the native words 
allowed; the emotional range was severely 
restricted and the subjects thought fit to 
be worthy of poetic treatment even more 
restricted. Ki no Tsurayuki in his Preface 
to the Kokinshii records a number of the 
occasions under which poets could create 
and which became the accepted canon for 
the majority of poets in succeeding centuries: 

“When they looked at the scattered 
blossoms of a spring morning; when they 
listened of an autumn evening to the falling 
of the leaves; when they sighed over the 
snow and waves reflected with each passing 
year by their looking glasses; when they were 
startled into thoughts on the brevity of life 
by seeing the dew on the grass or the foam 
on the water; when, yesterday all proud and 
splendid, they have fallen from fortune into 
loneliness; or when, having been dearly loved, 
are neglected.” 1 

It will readily be seen that tanka, bound 
by the rigidity of such set concepts, par- 
ticularly those relating to the length of the 
poem and subject matter, had no room for 
fiery emotion, exultant belief or religious 
faith, passionate lyricism or epic grandeur. 


Each tanka was reduced to a rapid, but 
rarely profound, thought; to a single impres- 
sionistic picture, expressed with a delicate 
and effeminate sensibility (the decision of 
the poet Ki no Tsurayuki, one of the com- 
pilers of the Kokinshi, to write his Tosa 
Diary as a woman writes, i.e. in Japanese, 
then used only by women, was certainly 
guided by the climate of sensibility of the 
times) and suffused with the atmosphere of 
a languid melancholy at the passing of life, 
the peace of lonely contemplation, or the 
longing for one’s absent lover. 

The technical devices used by the 
tanka poets to express their simple and 
delicate sensibility were far from delicate 
or simple. Familiar words or phrases from 
earlier poets, historic placenames and 
events were used to effect images outside 
the encompass of the poem and to conjure 
up situations and episodes which cast the 
poem against a wider landscape. (The first 
one or two lines were often employed in a 
manner akin to the English metaphor, but 
since the connecting words “as” or “like” 
were never used in tanka, it often appeared 
that these “metaphoric” lines had little 
relation to the remainder of the poem when, 
in effect, the poem only becomes under- 
standable if the meaning behind the 
metaphoric lines is known.) Pillow words 
(makura kotoba) and pivot words (kake 
kotoba) abound and were emphasized to 
a point of conceit and over-elaboration. 
The nearest equivalent to these two technical 
devices is the pun and the epithet, but to 
think of them as their direct English 
equivalent is to restrict considerably their 
use. It is sufficient to say that their effect 
“depends upon a subtle association produced 
by similarity or identity of words in sound 
or sense”2 and were employed to give a 
greater canvas to the poem than the lines 
would otherwise indicate. 

With this complex use of rhetorical and 
technical devices and a language lacking 
in richness of sounds (“a graceful, but not a 
noble instrument,” Sir George Sansom calls 

ind excluding most of what we consider 
the very foundations of poetry, to apply 
Western standards of literary judgments 


1 The Manydshd, translated by the Nippon Gakujutsu Shink6-kai. 
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and criticism to tanka would obviously be 
the wrong approach. It would lead nowhere, 
or if anywhere, to the possibly mistaken 
judgment of regarding tanka as a poet's 
jottings for use in future poems. What then 
are we to make of tanka translated into 
English? 

Any poem inevitably suffers in transla- 
tion, but Japanese poetry to an immeasurable 
degree, not only because of the difficulties 
discussed above, but because, as Donald 
Keene points out “there is no poetic corres- 
pondence in vocabulary between English and 
Japanese.”1 Word overtones are different 
The Japanese approach to nature is not quite 
the same as ours. Above all, their whole 
conception of what constitutes poetry 
(naturally this does not apply to modern 
Japan) seems to bear little relation to the 
Western conception. All this is agreed by 
both Japanese scholars and American and 
English scholars of Japanese who have 
attempted tanka translations. At the same 
time, they warn the reader not to apply 
preconceived Western standards in judging 
them. But Mr. Rexroth makes no qualifi- 
cation. He writes: “I should like the poems 
in this collection to stand as poetry in 
English, and even, in a sense, as poetry by 
a contemporary American poet, because I 
have chosen only those poems with which 
I felt considerable identification.” In other 
words, they are English poems to be judged 
by English literary standards. 

A few examples from anywhere in his 
book will suffice to illustrate the barrenness 
of these poems in English, whatever their 
value is in the original: 

I think of the days 
before I met her 
When I seemed to have 
No troubles at all 
or 
When I am lonely 
And go for a walk 
I see everywhere the same autumnal 
dusk 
or 
A cuckoo calls. 
When I look there is only 
The waning moon 
In the early dawn. 
By Western values, these might be 
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regarded more as images (and not very good 
ones at that) to introduce the poem, but 
here we have no sooner opened our minds 
to read the poem, than the poem is finished. 
I do not wish to imply that the long poem 
is better than the short one. But surely 
there needs sufficient words for the poem to 
work effectively on the Western mind. It 
will be immediately pointed out that Ezra 
Pound, Amy Lowell and a few others have 
written in this form. But would this be a 
justification for regarding the very few, say, 
Pound wrote, as more than trifles? To be 
judged seriously against some of his Chinese 
translations, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, or 
parts of the Cantos? Even the Imagists found 
it necessary to go beyond thirty-one syllables. 
It is my contention that any person 
with even a small amount of poetic sensibi- 
lity would have no difficulty in writing poems 
of equal or better merit than those quoted 
above. The Japanese themselves seem to 
find no difficulty in mass-producing tanka. 
There are, in Japan today, 99 magazines 
devoted entirely to the publishing of tanka 
and haiku. The figure for the number of 
people writing tanka and haiku is given as 
anything between two and four millions. It 
illustrates the ease with which this com- 
position can be created, although there may 
be great difficulty in writing a good tanka. 
But how is the latter decided? I have not 
seen either in English or in English transla- 
tion any critical approach which, when all 
the rules for their composition are complied 
with, determines the aesthetic qualities of 
the poem; in other words determines what 
is a good and what is a bad tanka. Those 
I have seen have been of an explanatory 
nature and deal mainly with interpretations 
and textual commentaries. It is this 
approach, however, which makes the 
translations so much worth while to this 
reviewer, in so far that, even if I believe the 
poems have little value in English, inter- 
pretations and commentaries do tell us about 
the nature of Japanese poetry, what the 
poets were attempting, and what their con- 
ception of poetry was. In the wider sense, 
it enlarges our whole knowledge of the 
cultural and social history of the country. 

About the order of the poems in the 


1 Anthology of Japanese Literature, compiled and edited by Donald Keene. 
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book. These have been arranged in alpha- 
betical order of the poets’ names. This 
arrangement is a natural outcome of the 
translator's wish for the poems to be read as 
English poems. (Why after all arrange the 
poems chronologically, if they are only to be 
read for pleasure?) But his choice of poems 
and the arrangement he has adopted rule 
out the illustrating of the most interesting 
aspects of the poetry of that period: the 
marked difference of the poetry of the Man- 
yOéshi and that published in the Kokinshi 
and the Hyakunin Isshu. The poets of the 
Manyéshii were much more dynamic; their 
poems were far less restricted and showed a 


greater freedom in emotional range and sub- 
ject matter. The development which was to 
take place after the Manydshii in the rigid 
canons governing tanka composition and in 
the exclusion of “long poems” put Japa- 
nese poetry into a straightjacket right 
until the end of the Tokugawa Period. 
Japanese poetry is today still feeling the 
effects, although in the last 80 years there 
has been an attempt to break out to a wider 
field of poetry, more appropriate to ex- 
pressing emotions and subjects beyond fall- 
ing leaves, the moon, plum and cherry 
blossoms, and the crying for one’s love. 


W.R. McAlpine 


THE LITERATURE OF JAPANESE EDUCATION 1945-1954. 


Compiled by Walter Crosby Eells. 


Connecticut, The Shoe String Press, 1955. 210 pp. $5.00. 


HIS book attempts to catalogue, and at 
the same time to annotate in brief 
the literature in the English language 
concerning Japanese education which has 
appeared since the end of the war. The 
compiler tells us in his Introduction that 
a total of 1,428 different numbered items are 
here presented, divided among the following 
categories: 
(a) Books, monographs, and pamphlets 
dealing entirely or in major part with 
some phase of Japanese education, about 
10 percent of the total of numbered 
items; (b) books, monographs and pam- 
phlets on Japan or Asia in general which 
have one or more chapters, sections, or 
other divisions dealing with Japanese 
education, 18 percent; (c) signed reviews 
of books included in the above two 
classes, 12 percent; and (d) periodical 
articles, other than reviews, dealing in 
whole or in part with various phases of 
Japanese education, 60 percent. Books 
and similar publications in classes (a) 
and (b) include more than 400 titles. 
Signed reviews of the more important 
of these books number about 175 items. 
Articles in periodicals account for most 
of the numbered items, over 800 in all 


(p. v)- 


In other words, periodical articles com- 
prise some 60%, of the total number of items 
listed in the book, a clear indication that 
the compiler has not been concerned only 
with listing academic papers and mono- 
graphs, but rather has been interested in 
producing a comprehensive work which 
would collect articles dealing with all 
aspects of Japanese culture in the widest 
sense. 

Mr. Eells gives us (p. vii) the following 
data on the dates of publication of the 
items which he lists in his book: 


Year Number of items Percentage 
1945 50 3% 
1946 189 10 
1947 164 9 
1948 209 12 
1949 231 13 
1950 239 13 
1951 206 12 
1952 170 9 
1953 191 ll 
1954 151 8 
1,800 100% 


Note: As pointed out above, the total of different 
numbered items listed in the book is 1,428, 
but in many cases as many as a dozen or 
more different publications in a series have 
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been included under a single numbered 
item; hence, the actual number of separate 
publications on which data is here includ- 
ed is rather in the vicinity of 1,800, as 
above. 

The reforms in Japanese education were 
initiated in April, 1947, with the establish- 
ment of the Six-Year Primary School-Three- 
Year Middle School scheme, and it was in 
October of this same year that the compiler 
of the present volume came to Japan to join 
GHQ as Advisor on Higher Education. He 
returned to America in May, 1951, after 
nearly four years spent in extending advice, 
direction and guidance to Japanese education. 
It is interesting to note that some 50% of 
the items listed in the work under review 
were published during this same four-year 
period of the compiler’s residence in Japan. 

In 1950, the compiler issued the well- 
known Eells Statement, which recommended 
the expulsion of Communist professors from 
Japanese universities, and created a consid- 
erable stir in educational circles at the 
time. Reflecting the compiler’s interest in 
anti-Communist educational measures, the 
book lists an especially large number of 
articles referring to the various problems 
of Communism and education which were 
of particular interest some six years ago. 

The reader who goes through the 
listings and annotations contained in the 
present volume will be struck by at least 
three different aspects of the work, and the 
reviewer would like to comment upon each 
of these in turn. First, he would like to 
draw attention to how extremely convenient 
the volume is as a source for determining 
just what views and opinions foreigners, and 
especially Americans, hold concerning Japa- 
nese education. Second, he would like to 
point out that the present volume makes 
it possible, for the first time, to get a really 
comprehensive picture of the educational 
Measures resorted to during the Occupation 
period by the Allied Forces in Japan, 
through its listings of monographs, articles 
and other works by persons directly con- 
cerned with the initiation and execution of 
these measures. 

Until the appearance of the present 
volume, there has been no _ such 
attempt at a definitive bibliographical 


catalogue of English language materials 


concerning Japanese education, and hence 
its appearance at this time should be of 
great service to persons everywhere who are 
interested in the study of Japanese educa- 
tion. 

Each of these three aspects of the work 
in turn brings up certain problems. 

In respect to the first, the Japanese 
educator who has looked through the present 
volume cannot but be deeply impressed with 
just how little is actually understood abroad 
about Japanese education, at least if the 
level of the titles listed in Mr. Eells’ catalogue 
is any indication of the degree of foreign 
comprehension of these problems. 

Even the works in the list which were 
written by Japanese are rarely anything more 
than the most general introductions to and 
superficial treatments of their subjects. 
Hardly anything is listed which maintains 
an academic level of inquiry. And among 
the authors listed, there are many who seem 
unsuitable to carry out any academic dis- 
cussion of Japanese education. 

The reviewer feels that he must make 
it clear to the foreign scholar who may 
happen to use this book that a great many 
far superior studies exist, written in Japa- 
nese, which are not known abroad due to 
the language difficulty. ‘ 

As far as the value of the book in 
gaining a comprehensive picture of Occupa- 
tion policies concerning education is con- 
cerned, the work is unique if for nothing 
else than that its compiler served as Advisor 
on Higher Education to the GHQ during 
the Occupation. It would appear that now 
Japanese educators and scholars concerned 
with these problems need not confine them- 
selves to an approach based upon materials 
from the Japanese side, but will be able 
to combine this with an approach utilizing 
at the same time materials from the Amer- 
ican side. This has long been a desideratum. 

Finally, in its function as a com- 
prehensive catalogue of English language 
materials on Japanese education, it must 
be noted that it fills a gap seriously felt 
up to now by Japanese educators, and that, 
in this sense, its contribution is very great. 
In addition, some 60% of its contents is 
devoted to periodical articles, which are 
usually very difficult to get hold of for 
purposes of study and research. In addition, 
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it is world-wide in its coverage of these same 
periodical publications. These last facts also 
add greatly to the volume’s value. 

Thus, as the reviewer has attempted 
to make clear above, Mr. Eells’ volume should 
be of great service to educators both in 
Japan and abroad, especially as a bibliogra- 
phy of English language materials relating 
to Japanese education. But there remain a 
few points concerning which the reviewer 
feels concern, and in connection with which 
he would like to caution the user of this 
work: 

(1) Hardly any of the articles listed are 
concerned with or intended to make an 
objective study of the conditions of post- 
war Japanese education, or even with the 
accurate presentation of facts concerning it. 


Rather, most of them are articles of opinion 
or of criticism, or else elementary attempts 
to introduce the present situation of Japa- 
nese education. Before they can be utilized 
as reference materials for academic studies, 
a considerable amount of checking and 
evaluation of their contents will be essential 
in almost every instance. 

(2) Any number of bibliographies of 
educational literature written in Japanese 
have already been published. In any serious 
research or study of the problems in this 
area, it is most desirable that the present 
volume be utilized in conjunction with such 
bibliographies of materials available in the 
Japanese language. 


Karasawa Tomitaro 


THe Postwar STUDENT STRUGGLE IN JAPAN. 


By Lawrence H. Battistini. 


Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1956. 167 pp. 700 or $1.95 in the Far East. 


HE fairly strong force exerted upon 
Japanese society by the _ student 
movement is one feature which Japan now 
has in common with the less advanced 
countries of Asia, even though the Japanese 
situation still cannot be compared with that 
in China. Especially since student movements 
are at the same time youth movements, 
they show us clearly and without any dis- 
guise the special features which have dis- 
tinguished the activities of the Japanese 
people in the postwar era. And whether 
directed toward the right or directed toward 
the left, they always show a strong tendency 
toward extremism. 

As the present volume points out, these 
student movements which tend toward the 
left are in the Communist entourage, and 
those of the right are associated with the 
extreme nationalist factions; there seems to 
be no middle way. The All-Student League 
(Zengakuren), to which theme most of the 
present volume is devoted, has a close rela- 
tionship with the Communist Party. From 
time to time there are instances of deliberate 


opposition, on the part of the students 
themselves, to certain of the policies of the 
management group of this League, with its 
customary close following of Communist 
Party directed policy, but such revolts never 
develop any major organization, and remain 
simply a temporary phenomenon. 

One might ask if students who find 
difficulties in the organization of this All- 
Student League might not as a result tend 
toward the Socialist Party. Such seems not 
to be the case. Students who do not approve 
of the activities of the All-Student League are 
cut off from the student movement itself, 
and in Japan, at any rate, there is no 
indication of any tendency for students to 
shift from a CP-oriented movement toward 
2 Socialist one. The Japanese student 
movement is a Communist movement, and 
even if the Socialist Party were to receive 
definite student support, it would still lack 
a strong organization among the students. 

Why does the Socialist Party find itself 
unable to extend its leadership to the 
student movement? This is a problem that 
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must be considered in any attempt at an 
analysis of the Japanese student movement. 
It would appear that this is the problem 
which the author of the present volume 
himself hoped to deal with, but what he 
has actually done instead is to content him- 
self with presenting an accurate record of 
the Japanese student movement, rather than 
drawing any conclusions concerning it. 

The author is concerned chiefly with 
the student movement in postwar Japan, 
and he treats his subject with an admirable 
degree of attention to detail. The reviewer 
must express his admiration for the book's 
complete treatment of its subject, all the 
more so since no study anywhere so detailed 
has yet appeared in Japan. 

The volume divides the Japanese student 
movement into three stages: from the First 
World War to the Manchurian Incident, 
from the Manchurian Incident to the end 
of World War II, and from Japan’s surrender 
to the Allied Forces to the present time. 
As the title indicates, it is chiefly concerned 
with the description of the student move- 
ment following World War II. 

The author makes it clear in his preface 
that he understands the necessity of con- 
sidering what he calls “socio-economic 
factors” (p. ii) in an analysis of the student 
movement, but this is a fairly broad prob- 
lem, and actually he limits himself to a 
description of the student movement itself. 
In this description, he has made as exhaus- 
tive use as possible of his sources, and little 
if anything could possibly be added in this 
direction. Still, it might be pointed out in 
connection with his materials that he ap- 
pears to include little or nothing collected 
from persons connected with the student 
movement in Kyoto. The student movement 
in Kyoto is characterized by its radicalism, 
and it differs from that in Tokyo, the 
political centre of the nation, in the way it 
tends to go to extremes; it serves hence as 
a kind of hothouse for these ideas. The 
reviewer feels that in the presentation, in 
the volume under review, of data collected 
from persons connected with the Tokyo 
movement, rather discrimination 
should have been employed, in order to aid 
in the understanding of its complex activities. 
As it is, persons from Kyoto, for instance, 
have a tendency to attach great importance 


to events transpiring in Kyoto, and so forth. 
As a maiter of fact, a comparison of the 
Tokyo student movement with that of Kyo- 
to would itself be an excellent subject for 
investigation. 

The author feels that the chief feature 
of the Japanese student movement which 
distinguishes it from student movements in 
America is to be found in “struggle” 
activities: 

The postwar history of the student 
movement in Japan is essentially con- 
cerned with the great struggle campaigns 
that were waged. The basic nature of 
these struggle campaigns was one of 
rebellion against constituted authority 
and the status quo. (p. 43) 
Immediately following the end of the 

war, the extremist behaviour of persons who 
during hostilities had belonged to such 
groups as the so-called “Suicide Corps” and 
the like, and who were now being discharged 
from the service, was very neatly transferred 
over into the activities of the Communist- 
oriented student movement. This fact is of 
great interest in any analysis of the 
essentials of this “struggle” activity. The 
phenomenon of such “struggle” activity is 
by no means limited to Japan, but rather is 
one of the things which the Japanese 
student movement has in common with the 
student movement in China and in other 
under-developed countries of Asia. 

But for a clear analysis, it is always 
necessary first to study in detail the nature 
of the authorities with whom these move- 
ments come into conflict. The Japanese 
movement appears in the course of an effort 
to take issue with some of the concrete 
measures resorted to by GHQ during the 
military occupation of Japan, and with 
certain of the educational policies of the 
Japanese Government. It is not, probably, 
an unwarranted criticism to point out that 
these aspects of the situation are not clarified 
by a study which limits itself simply to 
describing the student movement, and does 
not go into the question of the nature of 
the forces against whom its activities were 
directed. 

The author, in his treatment of the 
relationship between the All-Student League 
and the Communist Party, gives a good 
description of the reactions produced in the 
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student movement by the establishment, 
within the Japanese CP, of the Internation- 
alist Faction, as opposed to the “Main 
Current” Faction. But he points out: 

it would be erroneous to assume 

that Zengakuren as a whole is now a 

Communist organization, and that all the 

students actively working in this or- 

ganization are Communists or Communist 
sympathizers in the strict meaning of 

the term. (p. 41) 

This is quite true. The All-Student 
League is strongly under the influence of 
the Japanese CP, but as far as actual or- 
ganization is concerned, it is little more than 
a liaison body between the Student Self- 
Government bodies of the various schools. 
Hence it is by no means an actual part of 
the Communist Party organization, and all 
that can really be said concerning its rela- 
tion to the Party is that it is “strongly under 
its influence.” 

As the author indicates, there are some 
career revolutionists in the management 
group which directs the activities of the 
All-Student League, but claims that some of 
these receive salaries from the Communist 
Party are largely without substantial 
evidence; even if such do exist, there are 
extremely few of them. Furthermore, the 
author is correct in recognizing that even if 
the students of Japan have a_ certain 
sympathy for the theory and the social 
revolution of Communism, this does not 
necessarily mean that they support the 
Communist Party. There are surprisingly 
large numbers of students who do not really 
actively support the Communist Party, but 
end up carrying on a sort of sympathy 
activity, not clearly to be distinguished from 
the activities of the Party itself. The reasons 
behind this fact make an interesting prob- 
lem. 

Can we say that this all is due to the 
fact that students who did support the 
Party were, after the war, opposed to the 
policies of the military occupation au- 
thorities? At first glance it might appear that 
the students tended to be sympathetic with 
the Communist Party largely because of its 
anti-American stand, but this is not true. 
The reviewer himself spent his student days 
during the period of the Manchurian 


Incident, and as he recalls from that ex- 
perience, the student movement at that 
period too was sympathetic to Communist- 
inspired activities. And a_ considerable 
number of students actually without any 
particular “Red” tinge used to participate 
in demonstrations staged by the small, active 
group within the movement. But there was 
no particular anti-American sentiment at the 
time, and hence we can hardly say that the 
present general anti-American sentiments of 
the students are because of their espousal 
of the Communist Party. 

The answer lies largely in the spirit 
of rebellion against authority which the 
young students display. Consequently, the 
radicalism of this kind of student movement 
generally tends to grow weaker and weaker 
as the students grow older, finish their 
student days, and begin to get jobs. At the 
present time, since the problem of employ- 
ment after education is getting more and 
more difficult, the student movement itself 
is weakening. The students on the whole 
are not inclined to take part in a student 
movement that will endanger their chances. 
of eventual employment. This is said to be 
one of the reasons why the student move- 
ment in recent years has tended to be 
sluggish and inactive, and generally some- 
what quiet. Hence, the violent activity of 
the student movement immediately after the 
war, which the author handles here, was a 
postwar phenomenon of limited scope. 

This element the student movement has. 
in common with the labour movement and 
the various cultural movements, and for 
this reason the reviewer feels that the 
underlying reasons would have been made 
more easily understandable if the author had 
carried out his study while giving proper 
attention to the nature of postwar develop- 
ments in Japanese politics, economics, and 
cultural life, instead of limiting himself, as 
he has done, strictly to the student move- 
ment. Since he has chosen to limit himself 
to the developments in the student move- 
ment, however, the reader interested in 
learning about the broader aspects of the 
problem will find it necessary to supplement 
his reading of the present volume with 
other sources on recent Japanese history. 


Nakamura Akira 
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Tue Lire or Toyoromi HIDEYOSHL 


By Walter Dening. 
Tokyo, Hokuseido, 1955. 360 pp. ¥850. 


HIS is an old book in a new dress, which 
has lost none of its freshness or its 
subtle Victorian charm through the years. 
(It was first published in 1888.) Like the 
works of Hearn, Chamberlain, Mitford and 
others of the same period—so often, 
unfortunately, out of print—it continues to 
hold a place in the English language 
literature on Japan which more modern— 
and more scientific or analytical—works of 
scholarship are in no danger of supplanting. 
Mr. Dening’s “Life of Hideyoshi” is not, 
as Macaulay once said, a work “less accept- 
able to those who read for the sake of 
reading than to those who read in order 
to write.” It is not a compilation of ancient 
records, a scholarly thesis, or an attempt to 
solve historical enigmas; but an effort to 
bring to life one of the most striking per- 
sonalities of Japan’s feudal past; to set him 
in the perspective of an epoch; and above 
all to make him intelligible to English 
readers, who, unlike most Japanese even 
today, have not the benefit of many 
customary and traditional ties with a bygone 
age, nor the capacity to appreciate the 
springs of action and the motives of men 
who lived three or four centuries ago—be- 
cause in many instances their own remain 
the same. The author himself anticipated 
criticism of his treatment of historical fact. 
In his preface to the second edition, he 
declares boldly that he “aimed at painting 
a vivid picture of the life and times of the 
Taiké, rather than the compilation of a 
dry record of such events as are known 
to have taken place.” 

It would be grossly unfair to judge his 
work by any other criterion than that which 
he set himself. And judged by it alone, he 
was eminently successful. This is, without 
apologies, history 4 la Macaulay or a la 
Carlyle coloured throughout by his bound- 
less admiration for his hero, his relative 
imperviousness to his shortcomings, and his 
sharp disapproval of the Tokugawa régime 
which held Japan for nearly three hundred 


years after the death of Hideyoshi. In the 
pages of this book, Hideyoshi really appears 
as a being of flesh and blood, and not as a 
mere historical phantom clothed with dates 
and the records of battles and acts of state. 
If the reader does not share Mr. Dening’s 
enthusiasms, at least they carry him along 
effortlessly through his pages, even in the 
highly confused episodes of the civil wars 
which preceded the consolidation of his 
power. This part, particularly, could have 
been eminently dull if treated in a pseudo- 
scientific manner, for the English reader is 
even more at a loss to hold the thread of 
events there, amid the additional complica- 
tions of exotic names and places, than he 
is in following the fortunes of York and 
Lancaster in the Wars of the Roses—save 
in Sir Winston Churchill’s masterly survey. 

The lightning conductor which pre- 
vents anyone from losing the thread or 
interest in the story is the personality of 
Hideyoshi himself which in this work is 
never submerged by the recital of events. 
What is most open to criticism perhaps is 
the author's extensive use of dialogue, though 
even this has not been entirely banned from 
modern historical biographies classified as 
“serious.” The gihe of Lafcadio Hearn 
quoted against his own father by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Esler Dening, that “in a 
story the foreign idiom must remain the 
foreign idiom in English; otherwise one 
simply makes the Japanese talk and think 
English,” misses the point altogether. If 
Hearn’s prescription had been followed, the 
reader’s confusion would have been the 
greater—not less—for the quotes, and it is 
questionable whether the impression he 
would have derived of a medieval Japa- 
nese figure had been any more accurate. 
Certainly the Japanese in this work think 
Japanese. The anecdotes, especially those 
connected with the youth of Hideyoshi, are 
taken from early Japanese chroniclers. And 
one must be grateful to Mr. Dening for 
making his characters speak in straight- 
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forward modern English, and for not fall- 
ing a prey to the temptation of putting into 
their mouths words of mock Elizabethan 
Japanese. 

Considering the subject, there would be 
little call for any author of a life of Hide- 
yoshi to romanticize—the facts of his life 
are romantic enough without trimmings. In 
parts they read almost like the adventures 
of some Japanese d’Artagnan. What is 
fascinating about the hero of this Life is 
that in a country and an age dominated 
by convention and custom (though less so, it 
is true, than in the centuries of Tokugawa 
rule that followed), a man who started life 
as a poor farmer’s son should have risen 
by his own genius and personality alone to 
the position of absolute ruler of all Japan. 
He did not merely usurp a power which 
had already been consolidated by someone 
else before him, but fought his way up by 
the sword and created unity out of chaos. 
To this extent he was probably a greater 
man than Tokugawa Iyeyasu, who took over 
from Hideyoshi a country where comparative 
peace and prosperity had been restored. 

Originality and innovation are certainly 
not generally considered special virtues of 
the Japanese, who often, when producing 
something new, claim some older precedent 
(just like the constitutional lawyers of 17th 
century England in laying the bases of 
parliamentary government). What strikes 
Mr. Dening as most outstanding in Hide- 
yoshi’s character is his originality and self- 
reliance. “He arrived early at the conviction 
that imitation is suicide and envy is 
ignorance,” the author remarks. No man 
held consistency, that “hobgoblin of little 
minds” in greater contempt. These gifts 
alone would have been enough, in a country 
like Japan above all, to mark Hideyoshi as 
a person apart. They enabled him to take 
advantage of situations where his opponents 
were hidebound by conventional ideas or 
obedience to custom. But he had in 
addition a ruthless ambition, to which he 
was prepared to sacrifice everything, even 
his own pride and comfort, and an extraor- 
dinary insight into human nature. 

Thus for years he was content to bide 
his time and serve loyally his master, Oda 
Nobunaga, whom he helped to become the 
most powerful feudal captain of the time. 


And again after Nobunaga’s death, when 
he was obviously marked out for the succes- 
sion to his master’s dominions, he preferred 
to wait, as Mr. Dening points out, for an 
opportunity to defeat his enemies more 
surely and effectively. He had an uncanny 
gift for detecting treasonable motives in 
human action, and for knowing the extent 
to which he could rely on the good faith 
and sense of honour of others. There is 
a fascinating episode in the book where 
Hideyeshi, accompanied by only a handful 
of retainers, goes to visit Uesugi Kagekatsu, 
one of the feudal lords of what is now 
Yamagata Prefecture, in order to win his 
friendship, thus putting himself entirely at 
his mercy. 

The reader will often feel that what 
Mr. Dening regards as magnanimity in the 
character of Hideyoshi was often no more 
than intelligent self-interest. He expatiates 
at great length on the generous treatment 
he accorded the defeated lord of Satsuma, in 
Kyishai, Shimazu Yoshihisa, after the 
surrender of Kagoshima castle. He allowed 
the clan to remain in control as_ his 
feudatory, thus ensuring it would continue 
loyal. Had he exte~ninaied the local ruler’s 
family, he would have sown the seeds of a 
rebellion against the military dictatorship 
which, as a matter of fact, took nearly three 
centuries to break out. The natural reac- 
tion of a feudal conqueror in that brutal 
age would have been to put everyone to 
fire and sword. But it was this far-sighted- 
ness, combined with outstanding military 
ability, that enabled Hideyoshi to overcome 
all his opponents—some of them not even 
waiting for the actual test of battle to 
acknowledge that they were dealing with a 
greater man than themselves, and to submit. 

Towards the end of the Life, the author 
ventures on a comparison between Hideyoshi 
and Napoleon. Contrary to appearances— 
and in spite of the gulf that separates East 
and West—there is much similarity between 
the two great men, both in the circumstances 
of their rise to power, and in their character. 
Like Hideyoshi, Napoleon was born of 
humble parentage, and found his opportunity 
in the unrest and instability of the age he 
lived in. Both men were served by over- 
weening ambition, by a deep insight into 
human nature, and were relatively free from 
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pangs of conscience. They were both com- 
pletely original geniuses, unfettered by 
tradition—a law unto themselves. Mr. 
Dening considers that his hero is far superior 
to the Frenchman, whom he holds incapable 
of a generous impulse or a noble sentiment 
(though history does not bear this out). 
Perhaps Hideyoshi was more impulsive in 
temperament, more of the “condottiere” and 
less of the statesman than Napoleon, and 
kence more capable of spectacular acts of 
generosity (like his frequent distributions of 
large sums of gold and silver to his retainers). 
Napoleon would have had more concern for 
the state of his treasury. 

Napoleon appears infinitely superior to 
Hideyoshi in  statesmanship. Hideyoshi’s 
conceptions of government were those of a 
feudal captain of genius. He brought peace 
back to a Japan torn by civil war, and 
reunited the country in subjection to him- 
self, but he left no codes, no institutions, 
or principles of government. His successor, 
Tokugawa Iyeyasu, appears as his natural 
complement—shrewd, scheming, politically 
astute and methodical in the steps that led 
to the establishment of the Tokugawa 
dictatorship. Hideyoshi’s lack of sound 
political sense is most apparent in the dis- 
positions he made for the minority of his 
son, and his establishment of a council of 
powerful retainers, doomed to failure from 
the start. One surprising lacuna in Hide- 
yoshi’s insight into his fellow men was his 
implicit trust in Iyeyasu. Certainly, the 
first Tokugawa was far too shrewd to pit 


himself against Hideyoshi’s military genius. 
He played the game while the Taikd was 
alive; but he had no intention of making 
things safe for his son. It is fascinating 
to speculate what would have happened to 
Japan if Hideyoshi, who, after the Komaki 
War, had Iyeyasu at his mercy, decided to 
rid himself of a defeated enemy instead of 
making him, as he did later (against the 
counsel of some of his closest companions), 
his son’s guardian. 

It is part of the weakness of histories, 
written fifty or a hundred years ago, that 
they indulge freely in moral judgements. 
Mr. Dening discovers in Hideyoshi moral 
traits of a very high order. They are less 
apparent to the reader even in the pages 
of this Life. That he had no thought what- 
ever for the welfare of the people, and 
ground them down with high taxes to 
provide either for the building of spectacular 
shrines, like the Daibutsu in Kyoto, or for 
the ill-starred Korean expeditions is admitted 
by the author. There is no such strong 
compulsion nowadays to classify the great 
historical figures of the past as sheep or 
goats. But it is to the credit of the author 
that with all his enthusiastic hero worship, 
he has not attempted to suppress the dark 
deeds and episodes. The conclusions he 
draws from them are different from ours. 
They do not detract from the attractiveness 
of the work, but contribute rather to its 
old-fashioned charm. 


Charles Locke 
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June to August, 1956 


Socialist Party members resort to violence at an Upper House plenary 
session in opposition to Government bills; 10 Diet secretariat officials and 
guards are injured. The Government and Liberal-Democratic Party request 
police assistance to maintain order, and in an unprecedented move, policemen 
enter the Upper House to restore normal proceedings. Meanwhile, a Socialist 
Party non-confidence motion against the Hatoyama Cabinet is defeated in the 
Lower House, 258 votes to 151. 

The Mitsui Steamship Company accepts a mediation plan to end the long- 
standing controversy regarding its status in the Japan Homeward Freight 
Conference. 

The 106-member Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra led by conductor 
Alfred Wallenstein arrives for a one-month tour of Japan. 

The Upper House approves, 143 votes to 69, the new Board of Education 
Bill making board of education members appointive rather than elective 
as at present 

Sixteen Indian girls from the Lady Irwin College of New Delhi arrive for 
a four-week cultural and educational study visit. 

The 24th Regular Diet adjourns after a 167-day extended session which 
saw unprecede:.ted violence in the Upper House. The Upper House approves 
the $550 million Japan-Philippine reparations agreements. The controversial 
Small Constituency Bill, School Textbook Bill and National Insurance Bill are 
shelved. 

The 10-member U.S. Atomic Energy Commission team which has been 
visiting 17 Asian countries meets members of the Japanese Atomic Energy 
Commission, Atomic Industrial Forum, Science Council, Diet and Government 
officials in Tokyo. 

The Commitiee of Industry and Trade of ECAFE’s Working Party of 
Senior Geologists on the Preparation of a Regional Geological Map for Asia 
and the Far East opens its six-day meeting in Tokyo. 

New Zealand Prime Minister Sidney G. Holland leaves for Canada after 
a six-day visit as a State guest. On leaving Canada he will go to London for 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 

Fifty Japanese and American architects, including 13 members of the 
American Institute of Architecture, participate in a symposium in Tokyo. 

The 23-nation Afro-Asian bloc in the United Nations unanimously agrees 
to accept Japan as a full member to attend its meetings. 

Moscow Radio reports the signing in Moscow of a trade agreement involving 
Soviet timber and Japanese fabrics between the Cooperative ‘Trading Consumers’ 
Company of Japan and the Soviet Cooperatives Union. The sum involved 
is not revealed. 

The Government begins a study of practical aspects of the long-pending 
question of war reparations to Indonesia. Minister to Djakarta Wajima Eiji 
returns for consultations. 

At talks held in Geneva, Japan and the United States conclude a bilateral 
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agreement on tariff concessions within the framework of GATT. 

Imports in May set a post-war record of $271,828,000, an increase of 6.5 
per cent over the total in April. Exports totalled $194,903,000, or 99.9 per cent 
of the April figure. The adverse balance was $76,925,000, or $16,920,000 more 
than in April. 

The U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board authorizes Japan Air Lines to make 
four round-trip flights between San Francisco and Sao Paulo in Brazil as 
extensions of flights to and from Japan. 

The Cabinet approves the Japan-Soviet fisheries treaty and sea-rescue 
agreement signed May 15 in Moscow. 

Japan and Greece agree from June 10 to admit without visas tourists 
making visits of less than three months. 

Sixty-two Japanese repatriates, including former Gen. Yamada Otozd, 
return to Maizuru aboard the Hokuto Maru from Russia. 

The first International Conference of Orientalists opens its two-day meeting 
in Tokyo. 

North Korean patrol ships seize two Japanese fishing boats about 90 miles 
off the North Korean coast. 

Sixty-three delegates from 12 countries attend the six-day meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Mineral Resources Development of ECAFE’s Committee on 
Industry and Trade in Tokyo. 

The Socialist Party makes a public apology for the disorders in the 
Upper House during the closing days of the recent session. 

Nagata Kiyoshi is selected as the new president of the Broadcasting 
Corporation of Japan (NHK). 

Fifteen Japanese fishermen are interned by Russia when their boat runs 
aground off Soviet-held Shibotsu Island. Sixteen other Japanese fishermen 
are returned after a week’s detention when their boat ran aground off Soviet- 
held Kunashiri Island. 

Japan and West Germany sign trade and payments agreements in Bonn, 
thus concluding talks begun in October, 1955. 

The Finance Ministry’s white paper on the national economy warns against 
forced expansion of the economy by state financing. 

Japan becomes the 26th nation to sign the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Finance Corporation, a proposed affiliate of the International 
Bank designed to promote private enterprise in less-developed areas. 

The Japan Atomic Energy Research Institute is established, work on the 
Institute to begin next month at Tokai Village in Ibaraki Prefecture. 

Japanese technical advisers who travelled on the Shunkotsu Maru for survey 
of the effects of thermonuclear tests in the Central Pacific accept the US. 
Atomic Energy Commission's proposal for an exchange of data and specimens. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry urges industry to limit 
cotton blouse exports to the United States to 1,500,000 dozen a year. The US. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee votes down a proposal to attach a restriction 
on Japanese textile imports to the foreign aid bill. 

Irving S. Friedman, chief of the Exchange Restriction Department of the 
International Monetary Fund, arrives for foreign exchange talks with Japanese 
officials and urges relaxation of restrictions. 

Nine girls from among 25 Hiroshima atomic-bomb victims who received 
plastic surgery in the U.S. return to Japan, bringing with them the ashes of one 
girl who died. 

The Foreign Ministry announces the Government will consider the Soviet 
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mission in Tokyo as the official organ of the Soviet Union as far as business 
concerning fishery and sea rescue is concerned. 

Franco-Japanese talks on commercial and payments agreements open in 
Tokyo. 

Japan and Burma sign an agreement in Rangoon. Japan is to process 
$9 million worth of cotton textiles and yarns for Burma in exchange for 
American raw cotton from Burma. 

Fifty Japanese crew members from five fishing boats seized by the Soviet 
are returned. 

A seven-member mission, headed by Upper House member Ayukawa 
Yoshisuke, president of the Medium ard Small Enterprise Political Association, 
leave for Indonesia after being invited to help draw up Indonesia’s economic 
development program. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu asks American Ambassador Allison to take 
measures to help settle the Okinawa land problem. 

Communist China announces leniency will be shown to Japanese war 
criminals held in custody and then reveals that 17 Japanese have been convicted 
and sentenced to prison terms ranging from eight to 20 years for war crimes. 

Japan and the Philippines sign an agreement for the salvaging of about 
200 sunken ships off Cavite and Cebu. 

Radioactivity of 70,000 counts per minute per litre is reported in rain at 
Yonago, Tottori Prefecture. 

Famed blind koto master Miyagi Michio, 62, dies in a fall from a train 
at Kariya en route to a concert in Osaka. 

The Socialist Party Central Executive Committee decides to launch an 
international campaign to protest against the “permanent fortification” of 
Okinawa and seek the return of the Okinawa Islands to Japan. 

The Foreign Ministry announces that permission has been granted for the 
entry of five Soviet fishery experts, in reply to a request made June 25 by 
Soviet mission chief Sergei Tichvinsky. 

American Ambassador John Allison says the United States has no intention 
of keeping Okinawa permanently but that American control will continue as 
long as tension exists in the Far East. 

Special envoy Arakawa Shdji, special assistant to the Foreign Minister, leaves 
for a one-month tour of Southeast Asian countries for the purpose of 
encouraging economic cooperation. 

Four representatives of the Okinawa Legislature and local governments 
arrive in Tokyo to appeal to the Government and U.S. military and embassy 
officials for a settlement of the land dispute in Okinawa. 

Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai says 682 Japanese will be repatriated 
in two groups, the first about mid-July. 

Red Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, in a speech to the National People’s 
Congress, says Japan has taken a more positive attitude on trade with Red 
China but has not responded with concrete action to Chinese gestures aimed 
at the normalization of relations. 

The Japan Communist Party announces in Tokyo the JCP’s official policy 
for the first time since Moscow’s denunciation of Stalin and the adoption of 
a new policy last February. The February 1951 announcement of policy 
calling for a democratic revolution by force no longer applies, it says, and 
a peaceful revolution through “democratic” processes is now possible. 

A total of 970 emigrants leave Yokohama for South -America. 

The Koan Maru returns with 335 released war criminals from Communist 
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China and a list of 7,000 Japanese who. died in China after the war. 

Nearly 10,000 persons attend a rally in Tokyo calling for a settlement of 
the Okinawa land controversy. Gen. L.L. Lemnitzer, Commander-in-Chief of 
the U.S. Far East Command and Military Governor of the Ryiikyiis, returns 
from Washington after a 15-day series of consultations with top officials and 
says he is confident the Okinawa problem will be solved. 

Japan is elected an executive member of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, which is holding its general conference in Caracas, Venezuela. 

David Marshall, former Chief Minister of Singapore, arrives for a six-week 
private visit. 

The Finance Ministry announces that foreign trade for the first half of 
this year shows the highest post-war figures for both imports and exports. 
Exports totalled $1,159,836,000 (30 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period last year), and imports were $1,499,489,000 (22 per cent higher). 

The Upper House elections are held. Results in the local constituencies: 
42 Liberal-Democrats, 28 Socialists, 1 Communist and 4 independents. Results 
in the national constituency: 2! Socialists, 19 Liberal-Democrats, 5 Ryokufi-kai, 
1 Communist, | minor parties and 9 independents. Total seats: 122 Liberal- 
Democrats (no change); 80 Socialists (12 more); 31 Ryokufii-kai (12 less); 2 
Communists (2 more); 0 Labor-Farmers (2 less); 1 minor parties (1 more); 14 
independents (6 more). 62.1 per cent of the eligible voters went to the polls. 
The Liberal-Democratic Party failed to win the two-thirds of the 250 seats in 
the Upper House they wanted in order to amend the Constitution. 

Japan and Belgium agree to waive visas for visitors making less than 
a three-month visit. 

The Bank of Japan and Finance Ministry announce that the foreign ex- 
change balence for June showed a favourable balance of $42 million ($295 
million in receipts and $253 million in expenditures.) 

In a surprise move the Government appoints Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
head of the Japanese delegation to negotiate a peace treaty with Russia 
in Moscow. Matsumoto Shunichi, who was chief negotiator in the London 
talks, will also be a plenipotentiary. 

The 1956 International Student Conference opens in Tokyo. 

The Philippine Senate approves the ratification of the Japanese reparations 
agreement and Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The Supreme Soviet approves a resolution supporting the Japanese Diet 
appeal for an international ban on nuclear tests. 

The Economic Planning Board issues its white paper on the national 
economy, predicting that the pace of Japan’s economic growth will slacken 
off during the 1956-57 fiscal year and stating that Japan’s post-war economic 
reconstruction period has ended with a return to the normal economy of 
pre-war years. 

The U.S. Defense Department announces that the Far East Command will 
be abolished on July 1, 1957, with the United Nations Command Headquarters 
to be moved to South Korea from Japan and the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet, to be the overall commander of U.S. forces in Japan. 

The Atomic Energy Commission names 14 scholars to study in the United 
States, Britain, France, Sweden and Canada. 

Eduard Strauss, conductor of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and great- 
grandson of the late Johann Strauss, arrives in Tokyo for a three-month tour 
as guest conductor of the Tokyo Symphony Orchestra. 

Twenty-eight Japanese detained in Communist China are convicted of war 
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crimes and given sentences ranging from 12 to 20 years. The release of 328 
war criminals is also announced. 

Japan and Denmark agree to waive visas for visitors making short stays. 

The Cabinet sets the 13th shipbuilding program at 300,000 gross tons. 

Soviet Ambassador in London Jacob Malik informs Ambassador Nishi 
Haruhiko that Soviet Foreign Minister Dmitri Shepilov will head the Russian 
negotiating team in talks with Japan in Moscow. 

Japan and Cambodia exchange ratification instruments of their friendship 
treaty in Pnom Penh. 

Japan is admitted as an observer to the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Latin America. 

Japan and the Philippines exchange ratification instruments for the re- 
parations agreement in Tokyo, and the Philippines deposits ratification docu- 
ments of the Japanese Peace Treaty in Washington. 

Economic Planning Board Director-General Takasaki Tatsunosuke is named 
by the Cabinet as acting Foreign Minister during the absence of Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu. 

The Cabinet decides to permit yen purchase of old stocks by foreigners 
from Oct. 30. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, Mr. Matsumoto and the main body of Japa- 
nese negotiators leave for Moscow to take part in the peace treaty talks with 
Russia. 

The Government and local residents sign an agreement to end the year- 
long land dispute over the expansion of the U.S. Yokota Air Base. 

A 32-member private Singapore trade mission arrives in Tokyo for a 
two-week inspection and discussion trip. 

At the first formal session of the Russo-Japanese peace treaty talks in 
Moscow, Foreign Minister Shigemitsu reiterates Japan’s claims on the northern 
islands, while Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov holds firmly to the Soviet position 
taken at the unsuccessful London talks. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu submits a 14-point draft Russo-Japanese peace 
treaty including 11 articles agreed to at the London negotiations. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Shepilov promises to release 100 Japanese detainees. 

Three Japanese crab fishing boats with 27 fishermen are seized by a 
Soviet patrol ship near Shikotan Island. One boat with eight men escapes. 

A total of 610 Japanese return to Maizuru from Communist China aboard 
the repatriation ship Kéan Maru. 

Agreements are received to the appointment of Asakai Kd6ichiré as 
Ambassador to the Philippines, Shimazu Hisanaga as Minister to New Zealand 
and Ishiguri Shird as Minister to Egypt. 

Japan and Bolivia sign an agreement in La Paz for the entry into Bolivia 
of a maximum of 1,000 Japanese families or 6,000 persons as farming colonists 
over a period of five years. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov rejects Japan’s territorial claims at the 
second session of the Moscow negotiations. He submits a draft clause on 
territorial matters identical with that submitted at the London talks. He 
also delivers a list of 114 Japanese war criminals to be released soon. 

The Communist Chinese Red Cross informs the Japan Red Cross that 
354 Japanese acquitted of war crimes charges will be repatriated and asks 
that a repatriation ship be sent to Tangku by Aug. 20. 

The Foreign Ministry and Agriculture-Forestry Ministry announce that an 
agreement has been signed by the Government and the Joint Committee of 
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California Agricultural Organizations for the employment of 1,000 Japanese 
farmers under three-year contracts for farm work in California. 

At the third session of the Moscow conference, Foreign Minister Shige- 
mitsu and Foreign Minister Shepilov strongly argue claims to disputed 
territory. 

In an effort to break the deadlock in the Moscow talks, Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu and Foreign Minister Shepilov hold a private meeting. 

The Cabinet decides to send a Japanese representative to the Suez Canal 
Conference in London. (On Aug. 10, Transportation Minister Yoshino Shinji 
and former U.N. Observer Sawada Renz6é are named.) 

No progress is made at the fourth formal Russo-Japanese meeting in 
Moscow; Foreign Minister Shigemitsu rejects the Soviet stand that the territorial 
question has already been settled by decisions made by the victors in World 
War IL. 

An 18-member goodwill mission led by Murata Sh6z6 arrives in Manila 
for a three-day visit. 

The Bank of Japan announces that the foreign exchange account showed 
an unfavorable balance of $12 million in July ($274 million in receipts and 
$286 million in payments)—the first deficit since May, 1955. 

Twenty thousand persons attend the second World Conference to Ban 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs in Tokyo. About 30,000 participate in the 
llth anniversary memorial service commemorating the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima. 

The 84,730-ton Universe Leader, the world’s biggest tanker, is launched 
in Kure. 

A South Korean warship seizes a Japanese fishing ship with 34 fishermen 
south of Koje Island. 

Six Indonesian journalists arrive for a three-week trip at the invitation 
of the Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors Association. 

The three-day World Conference to Ban Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs 
opens in Nagasaki on the Ilth anniversary of the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Nagasaki. 

At a 90-minute meeting in the Kremlin in Moscow, Soviet Premier 
Bulganin and Communist Party First Secretary Khrushchev reject Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu’s attempt to obtain the return of Kunashiri and Etorofu 
Islands. 

The time-limit for Japanese salmon fishing in the Soviet-restricted area of 
the North Pacific expires; the Soviet Government fails to reply to a Japanese 
request for an extension, made on the grounds that the quota of 65,000 tons 
has not been filled due to delay in the issue of Soviet fishing permits. 

Eight top Government and Liberal-Democratic Party leaders meet at Prime 
Minister Hatoyama’s Karuizawa villa to discuss party unity and possible 
successors to Mr. Hatoyama. 

The Socialist Party refuses to join the Constitutional Research Council. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov rejects Foreign Minister Shigemitsu’s plea 
for a change in the Soviet position on the territorial question. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu decides to break off the Russo-Japanese 
negotiations in Moscow and postpone further talks until after the Suez Canal 
Conference in London. He refuses to accept the Soviet ultimatum for a 
Japanese reply on the Soviet draft treaty before the Suez Canal Conference. 
In Tokyo, top Government and Liberal-Democratic Party leaders agree to 
suspend the Moscow talks until after the Suez Canal Conference. 
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A 28member goodwill and industrial inspection mission headed by Fuji- 
yama Aiichird, president of the Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
leaves for the Philippines. 

A 25-member goodwill mission headed by Liberal-Democratic Party Ex- 
ecutive Board Chairman Ishii Mitsujird leaves for Taiwan. 

A six-member. economic mission from the Brazilian state of Minas Geraes 
arrives for a 20-day visit to inspect industrial facilities and hold talks on the 
proposed Japanese-Brazilian steel mill in Minas Geraes. 

According to Radio Peking, a group of 36 Japanese business represent- 
atives headed by It6 Kesaichi sign £4 millicn trade agreements with Com- 
munist Chinese organizations in Peking. 

Bank of Japan loans to city banks reach this year’s high with ¥92,418 
million. 

Prince and Princess Mikasa leave for Ceylon to attend the 2,500th an- 
niversary of the founding of that country as representatives of the Imperial 
Family. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama tells Agriculture-Forestry Minister Kono he 
is determined to go to Moscow to end the deadlock in the Russo-Japanese 
peace treaty negotiations. 

The repatriation ship Kéan Maru returns to Maizuru from Soviet Russia 
with 115 Japanese on board, including five detained fishermen. 

Agriculture-Forestry Minister Kono denies Moscow reports that he 
recognised Soviet sovereignty over Etorofu and Kunashiri Islands during his 
meeting with Soviet Premier Bulganin in Moscow in May. 

The Cabinet decides to wait for Foreign Minister Shigemitsu’s return to 
Tokyo before formally deciding on Prime Minister Hatoyama’s planned trip 
to Moscow. 

The Atomic Energy Commission tentatively plans a ¥11,967,506,000 budget 
—-34% times this year’s budget—for fiscal 1957. 

Foreign Ministers Shigemitsu and Shepilov meet in London and agree to 
recess the Russo-Japanese peace treaty negotiations in Moscow until after 
September. Mr. Shigemitsu receives instructions from the Government to 
return to Tokyo after the Suez Canal Conference. 

Pre-delivery rice contracts by farmers total 30,190,890 koku, or 128.5 per 
cent of the Government target. The Food Consultation Council decides to 
revise the rice rationing system. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu discusses the Russo-Japanese territorial ques- 
tion with U.S. Secretary of State Dulles in London. 

Philippine Ambassador-designate to Japan Felino Neri arrives in Kobe 
en route to his post in Tokyo. 

A total of 154,600 Japanese employees at U.S. military installations go 
on a 24-hour strike in protest against recently-adopted disciplinary regula- 
tions. 

The four-day national convention of Sdhyd (General Council of Japanese 
Trade Unions) ends in Tokyo. Anti-Communist Haraguchi Yukitaka, chairman 
of the All-Japan Federation of Metal Miners’ Unions, is elected Séhyd chairman. 
The clause prohibiting participation in joint struggles with the Communist 
Party is deleted from the Sdhyd policy program. 

Liberal-Democratic Party Secretary-General Kishi Nobusuke stirs up a 
political turmoil by stating he will oppose Prime Minister Hatoyama’s pro- 
posed trip to Moscow unless a settlement appears certain and that a Cabinet 
reshuffle will be necessary if Mr. Hatoyama makes the trip. 
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